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Special Notice! 


Reduced Railway Fare and Convention Feel 


Reduced railway fees are available only to members of the A.P.E.A. who are on the 
Railway certificates cannot be secured at 
Certificates are being mailed to all members of the 
Association prior to the Convention and can be secured in no other way. If you do 
not have yours, notify the American Physical Education Association, 311 Maynard 
If your membership has lapsed or you know 
persons whose memberships have lapsed please note the above warning. Also if you 
are going with a non-member, advise that person to become a member now. If a cer- 
tificate is presented to the ticket agent at the time of purchasing a ticket to Cleveland, 
you will be entitled to fare and one-third for the round trip. 


membership list before Convention time. 


the time of the Convention. 


St.. Ann Arbor, Michigan, at once. 


Members of the Association are admitted to the Convention at one-half the regular 
convention registration fee. If you plan to attend the Convention, secure member- 
ship at this time and save on railway fares and registration fees! 


American Physical Education Association Convention 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Combined with the Mid-West District Convention 


For memberships and identification railway certificates address 
A.P.E.A. offices at 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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April 18-21, 1934 






























SUMMER SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 4, 1934 
International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 





GENERAL EDUCATION 

Contemporary political systems; French; mental hygiene; mod- 
ern and contemporary European history; principles of educa- 
tion; psychology of individual differences; psychology of learn- 
ing; theories and techniques of teaching. 


SCHOOL OF COACHING 

Basketball, (July 2-9) Dr. F. C. (Phog) Allen, University of 
Kansas; Football, (July 9-14) Andrew (Andy) Kerr, Colgate 
University; Tennis, (July 2-August 4). 

Track and Field Athletics, (July 9-14) Earl Thomson, Naval 
Academy, Annapolis. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRACTICE 


Archery; dancing; free-hand and natural exercises for school 
room; stunts and self-testing activities. 


For further information and printed matter, Address G. B. Affleck, Director 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION THEORY 


Anatomy; corrective gymnastics; first aid; gymnastic thera- 
peutics; physiology; treatment of athletic injuries. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Health education; modern trends in physical education; phil- 
osophy of physical education; physiological problems in ath- 
letics; physical education seminar; psychology of physical edu- 
cation. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


Character education; community organization; educational 
sociology; heredity, eugenics, evolution; personal and voca- 
tional guidance 
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The American Turners 


By 


EMMETT A. RICE 


Normal College of the American Gymnastic 


Union, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The eighteenth of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose, 
and program of national organizations in the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 


T IS probably a platitude to remark that the greatness 
of a nation depends upon the mental, moral, and 
physical greatness of its citizenry. However, it is a 
fact which all nations may overlook in periods of prog- 
ress and a fact which all nations face in times of ad- 
versity. The German people faced defeat, occupation, 
and humiliation at the hands of the Napoleonic legions 
in 1806 and for a few years thereafter. Friederich 
Ludwig Jahn and other patriots believed that Prussia 
and the rest of Germany could rise from its degradation 
only through a national regeneration beginning with the 
mental, moral, and physical education of youth. To this 
end Jahn organized patriotic athletic clubs for young 
men and boys. The activities of these clubs consisted of 
hikes into the country, athletic contests, group games, 
apparatus work, and singing of patriotic songs. In order 
to avoid the foreign word gymnos and its derivatives, 
Jahn named these activities turnen, which seemed to him 
more Teutonic, although he was aware of the fact that 
the name came from the Greek, ternos, and Latin, tor- 
nare. Regardless of its origin it became Teutonized and 
isnow Americanized and refers with all of its derivatives 
to the practice of physical exercise for the purpose of 
recreation and bodily development. 


These clubs or societies were called turnvereins and 
the union of the vereins is the Turnerbund (in Germany 
Turnerschaft). The organization of turnvereins spread 
rapidly throughout Germany carrying everywhere the 
ideal of “Frisch, Fromm, Frei, Froh,’’ which means 
vigor, goodness, freedom, joy. Jahn’s book, Die Deutsche 
Turnkunst (the art of German gymnastics), 1816, be- 
came the turner’s manual. It explained the purpose, 
methods, and management of turnen. This famous text 
contains the following admonitions for a gymnasium 
instructor (vorturner). The instructor must: set a good 
example for the youth on the playground and in the 
gymnasium; during his work period practice self-denial 
in all indulgence which might be imitated by youth; not 
assume an attitude of snobbishness or superiority, but be 


George Seibel, National o 
President of the Amer- & 
ican Turnerbund. 


sociable and congenial and continue so always; as the 
one who enforces the rules and regulations, be the first 
to follow them; not consider himself above them but, on 
the contrary, he should be severest with himself in their 
enforcement; not try to excel or even equal all excellent 
performers; quietly and modestly endeavor to improve 
himself; guide and direct the conversations of the youth 
into instructive and entertaining channels, so that neither 
by word nor suggested deed, they become objectionable; 
avoid the appearance of the usual school-teacher dignity 
and in his behavior and intercourse be friendly and yet 
earnest, and mix cordiality and dignity; clearly show 
that he is enthusiastic about the seriousness of his work 
and is not following it from sheer vanity and mercenary 
selfishness; know how to live and mingle with his pupils 
and all others who have been entrusted to his care, so 
that they will respect his manliness and love him for his 
humaness; discover the latent characteristics and peculi- 
arities and encourage the blossoming virtues; administer 
all activity among his pupils as an older friend, a di- 
rector, a judge, a counsellor, and cautioner. 

As the turnverein movement grew the members be- 
came agitators for liberal and democratic government. 
They felt that an aristocracy of inefficient and privileged 
nobility was incompatible with the ideals of a vigorous 
and intelligent citizenry whose greatness could only be 
developed through freedom of thought, word, and deed. 
When the War of Liberation (1813) was over the 
crowned heads and their ministers took steps against the 
agitation for liberal government; consequently, the turn- 
vereins were outlawed and forbidden to hold meetings. 
The governments resorted to espionage and trial; many 
prominent turners were arrested; others sought refuge 
in foreign lands. Great numbers came to America and, 
incidentally, they brought their turnvereins with 
them. 

The first impress which the turners made on American 
life was not, however, through the organization of turn- 
vereins but rather through the introduction of German 
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Normal College students from Camp Brosius entertain the villagers a decade ago. 


physical education in established American institutions. 
In the last few days of 1824 two very prominent turners, 
Charles Follen and Carl Beck, arrived in New York 
City. Follen became the first teacher of physical edu- 
cation in Harvard and at the instigation of Dr. John 
Collins Warren, Daniel Webster, and other prominent 
citizens of Boston, he established the first public gym- 
nasium there. The Medical Intelligencer for October 3, 
1826, said, “The Boston Gymnasium was opened on 
Thursday last at 6 o’clock in the morning for exercise 
and instruction. The principal instructor is Charles 
Follen, L.L.D., a pupil of the celebrated Jahn.” 

Carl Beck became associated with George Ban- 
croft and J. G. Cogswell in the organization of the pro- 
gressive Round Hill Academy at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. This was the first literary academy in Amer- 
ican to make academic provision for daily instruction 
in physical education, and became the model for many 
others. 

Although numerous educational 
lished classes in physical education 
according to the methods of the 
turner refugees, yet American socie- 
ty did not manifest the enthusiasm 
which the German population pos- 
sessed. Consequently Follen, Beck, 
and Francis Lieber, who followed 
them to America, turned their efforts 
to literature, religion, political sci- 
ence, and other pursuits, in which all 
gained international reputation. 

During the 1820’s and 1830's 
there was an insufficient number of 
German citizens in any one locality 
to warrant the organization of a 
turnverein in America. The migra- 
tion steadily increased, especially 
during the European revolutions of 
1848, and by the latter part of that 
year there were populous German 
communities in the larger cities. 

In November, 1848, the first turn- 


institutions estab- 
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verein Was organized jp 
Cincinnati and the sec. 
ond was established the 
Same year in New York 
City. Societies Were 
founded rapidly and by 
1854 the Turnerbund 
(union of — turnvereins) 
consisted of sixty - two 
organizations; the official 
journal, the Turnzeitung 
was _ being circulated: 
several competitive gym- 
nastic festivals (tur. 
fests) had been held: the 
societies were active jn 
the anti-slavery move. 
ment; and they had 
aroused the opposition of the “Know-Nothing” party 
which resulted in serious riots on the occasions of the 
turner celebrations. 

The turnverein became the social center of German. 
American life. The gymnasium classes for children 
youths, and adults supported the ideals of a sound body: 
the ballroom was the center of the social functions: the 
library and school in the building served the purpose of 
education; the auditorium provided facility for debating 
societies, choral groups, dramatics and public lectures. 

True to the ideals of democracy and freedom which 
had brought many of them to America, the turners took 
a definite stand for anti-slavery in the heated contro- 
versies previous to the Civil War. Practically all joined 
the newly formed Republican party and many were 
instrumental in its organization. Gustav Korner, Liev- 
tenant-Governor of Illinois, exerted much influence in 
the elections in favor of Lincoln and became his close 
friend. President Lincoln appointed him Minister to 
Spain in 1862 to relieve Carl Schurtz who returned to 
be Mint Oe. take his place in the Union Army. 
In this mission Korner had the very 
important task of attempting to keep 
France and Great Britain neutral. 
During the Civil War nearly all the 
turners of military age joined the 
army of the North; in several states 
all-turner regiments were organized 
and gave long and brilliant service 
to the cause. 

Soon after the war the American 
Turnerbund, at present usually re 
ferred to as the American Gymnastic 
Union, felt the need of a training 
school for gymnasium instructors 
and established the first courses of 
the Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union in 1866. Since the 
war the turnvereins have devoted 
more attention to physical education, 
intellectual development, social ac- 
tivities, and Americanization of the 
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German immigrant and less to the po- 
litical issues of the country. However, 
the turners have always been ardent 
supporters of every liberal political 
movement and reform, for example, 
civil service, referendum, woman suf- 
frage, and popular election of senators. 
From time to time manuals of physical 
education were published by instructors 
of the turnverein classes, new instruc- 
tors came from Germany, and the 
Normal College graduated each year 
men and women teachers. Gradually 
the so-called “German system” of gym- 
nastics was gaining recognition by all 
who gave thought to physical education 
methods. 

Dr. H. M. Starkloff, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, said in his ad- 
dress in the convention at Indianapolis 
in 1880, “How would it be if we should 
work with all our might to introduce 
physical training into the public schools of this country? 
We could not conceive of a more beautiful gift than this 
to bestow upon the American people.” It was an oppor- 
tune time for such a remark and such a program, for 
during the 1880’s nearly every institution in America 
which was connected with education or recreation either 
originated or expanded its program of physical educa- 
tion. The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. expanded their phys- 
ical departments; the former opened the Training School 
at Springfield, Mass.; universities built or rebuilt gym- 
nasiums; sport became an important part of American 
life; the municipal playground movement began; the 
American Association for the Advancement of Physical 
Education was founded; the Swedish methods were in- 
troduced into the schools; and normal schools of physical 
education were established. 

During this decade the turners 
gave demonstrations before conven- 
tions of school teachers, urged school 
commissioners to introduce the sub- 
ject into the curriculum, provided the 
instructor for a limited period without 
cost, purchased playground apparatus 
for the schoolyards, and published 
manuals setting forth their ideas of 
the public school program and meth- 
ods. 

William A. Stecher, now retired 
from the position of Director of Phys- 
ical Education in Philadelphia, gave 
a course in the Cincinnati Normal 
School in 1882—83 in which he pointed 
the way to public school physical 
education. 

Carl Betz gave demonstrations of 
his turnverein classes before the 
teachers of Kansas City in 1885 and 
later served as teacher in the schools 
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The relay race in the National Turnfest of the American Turnerbund at Chicago, 1921. 


in an effort to encourage the adoption of physical edu- 
cation as a part of general education. Both of these men 
were instructors in their local turnvereins and began their 
public school service without remuneration. The success 
of the turners’ efforts to secure recognition of physical 
education is further demonstrated by the fact that numer- 
ous other turnverein instructors became directors of phys- 
ical education in large school systems. A few of these 
were Alvin E. Kindervater, of St. Louis; Henry Suder, 
of Chicago; Carl Ziegler, of Cincinnati; George Wittich, 
of Milwaukee; William Reuter, of Davenport, Iowa; 
Karl Zapp, of Cleveland; and Anton Leibold, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

When the agitation for public playgrounds began in 
the different cities the local turnverein leaders were found 


William A. Stecher, a turnverein teacher 
of tne early 1880's who helped introduce 
physical education into the schools. 





to be among the strongest advocates. 
Games in the open have always been 
an integral part of turning. 

The annual report of the National 
Executive Committee for 1933 gives 
the following statistics concerning 
the present status of the Turnerbund. 


Pimmper Of GistWOts. ....5..6.6060 20 
Number of societies (vereins) ...... 144 
Number of members ............. 23,147 
Enrollment in: 

Se GENER: oss seus eossdashaeee 3,946 
Senior men’s classes .............. 2,678 
es. a 7,611 
NINE 5). . Salus wu ann 2,358 
Se WIN ss tc a ocene sana we 4,472 
ee SN oe ik oka wen 5,862 
a a. rer rr 267 
MMMM, iS St aes bk paencaes 134 
PAGIOE GURNEY. Soci ces aunecwawes 6,488 
RUE DOOMED 5 ook sie sissies see's 1,024 
MEE Peat rise sac las cunandkane 1,092 
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One hundred and seventeen societies own their own 
buildings; the libraries contain nearly 38,000 volumes; 
30 societies publish a journal; and 244 members have 
belonged for 50 or more years. Eighty-four societies have 
been in existence for 50 or more years; 24 for 80 or more 
years. 

The records of this organization show that the Ameri- 
can Turnerbund with its member societies is and has been 
for the last eighty years one of the most outstanding 
agencies in the promotion of physical education. It offers 
to its members and non-members the facilities of its gym- 
nasiums, recreation fields, physical education classes, and 
swimming pools. 

The turnvereins recognize no limitation to the character 
of the physical education activities. They have adopted 
all the American sports 
that could be regarded 
as suitable to the 
classes, both indoor 
and outdoor, and all 
types of dancing; they 
readily experiment 
with and often adopt 
the new ideas and 
methods from Europe; 
they continue to find 
value in the apparatus 
work and free exer- 
cises. The only cri- 
terion is the suitability 
of the work to the 
needs of the group. In 
addition to being ac- 
tively engaged in phys- 
ical education, the 
Turnerbund and its 
member societies are 
rendering an excellent 
service in attempting 
to prevent the curtailment of physical education in the 
schools. 

The purpose of the organization has scarcely changed 
since its origin. The following is quoted from its pub- 
lished Principles and Statutes. “The American Turner- 
bund is a federation of turner societies in the United 
States of America, organized to promote physical educa- 
tion and disseminate rational ideas, in order to advance 
the health, happiness, prosperity, and progress of man- 
kind. It is the principal duty of our societies to provide 
courses in physical training for youth and adult and also 
to promote their intellectual growth and moral character 
through special schools, instructive lectures, and stimu- 
lative debates.” 

The National Convention which is composed of dele- 
gates from the various districts, meets biennially and 
constitutes the highest legislative body of the organiza- 
tion. 

The National Executive Committee consists of Presi- 
dent George Seibel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-President Dr. 
Hermann Groth, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary William Voel- 
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Events in the National Turnfest of the American Turnerbund, Louisville, 
Kentucky, 1926. 
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ker, McKeesport, Pa.; Recording Secretary Car] Erdlen 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer Henry J. Thier, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and ten other members. ™ 

In addition to the National Executive Committee there 
are five standing committees: Committee on Physical 
Education; Committee on Mental Education; Committe 
on Law and Complaints; Committee on the Normal Col. 
lege; and Committee on Finance. Each society has jt; 
own officers and committees which manage the loca} 
affairs. 

Every fourth year the Turnerbund holds a nationa 
gymnastic festival (turnfest). The first one was held in 
Philadelphia in 1851, the last one was in Buffalo, Ney 
York, in 1930. These turnfests are attended by member 
from all parts of the United States. Large numbers com. 
pete in track and field 
sports, dancing, fene. 
ing, games, mass drills 
singing, dramatics, lit. 
erary and declamatoty 
exercises. , 

The districts are 
grouped into a total of 
seven circuits for the 
purpose of conducting 
circuit turnfests which 
may be held each serc- 
ond year after a na- 
tional turnfest. The 
districts may hold 
turnfests on other 
years, therefore a turn- 
er may find annual op- 
portunity for competi- 
tion. The prizes in all 
these turnfests consist 
of wreaths and diplo- 
mas. It is needless to 
say that only those of 
amateur standing are permitted in any of the competi- 
tions. The Turnerbund is a member of and supports the 
national amateur athletic unions and federations. 

A candidate for admission to a society belonging to the 
Turnerbund must be at least eighteen years of age, of 
good character, and must be a citizen of the United States 
or must have taken necessary steps to become one. 

At the World Fairs of 1893 and 1904 the turners gave 
periodic demonstrations before thousands of people to 
acquaint them with the importance of physical education. 

In addition to the numerous contributions to physical 
education which the American Turnerbund has made 
throughout its long history it has also given financial sup- 
port to the Normal College annually since 1866. This 
college, now located in Indianapolis, sends most of its 
graduates into the field of public education. It has been 
under the direction of Emil Rath since 1909. A spring 
and summer camp, at Camp Brosius, is maintained at 
Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, for the students of the college. 
Hotel and recreation facilities are located there for the 
pleasure of the members of the turnvereins. 
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The Control and Treatment of Cardiac 
Cases Occurring in School Children 


first thought. 
iority neurosis which might ensue is not a remote occur- 
rence. Conceal the suspicion and refer the child to the 


By 
WILLIAM PAUL. BROWN, M.D. 


State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 


N THE field of education, our attitude toward the 
heart defects of the school child presents varied 
aspects.* On the one hand we feel frustrated by the 
tedious, puzzling, and dangerous angles of their handi- 
cap, yet let us do our share in clarifying and understand- 
ing the causes and the prevention of heart diseases and 
in making effective the needed steps in conservation of 
these lives so capable of rescue. 

It should be emphasized clearly that the function of 
the school does not embrace treatment of heart disease. 
The suspect and the definite cases that are noted in 
school observations are properly referred to the parent, 
urging the immediate supervision by the family physician. 
Incidentally, we should make each school medical prob- 
lem an opportunity to reinforce the physician-parent 
relationship. This attitude by the school serves also to 
widen the physicians’ viewpoint in the prevention of 
disease and in the guidance of the health of apparently- 
well children. 

But the school cannot escape participation in the man- 
agement and treatment of the convalescent cardiac cases. 
During the protracted bed-rest régime required by many 
heart cases, the school has an opportunity to assist in the 
continuance of the child’s education, often through the 
visiting teacher or other agent. On return to school, the 
amount of physical activity for the child should be 
accurately defined after conference between the school 
physician and the attending physician; and then the 
entire school personnel concerned should assist the child 
in adherence to the instruction. 





| annual medical inspection of school children can 
be expected to discover approximately 1.5 per cent of 
pupils with abnormal heart conditions. About half of 
these will be diagnosed as unimportant or functional. The 
organic heart diseases total somewhat less than 1 per 
cent of the school enrollment. About one-tenth are of 
congenital or inherited origin. The balance comprise the 
complications of rheumatic fever and complications of 
diphtheria and scarlet fever. 

The examiner, in studying slightly abnormal heart 
sounds, murmurs, or interruptions of the rhythm, should 
not attract undue attention of the child. Caution to avoid 
arousing the child’s undue attention to the heart is our 





*Read before the Western New York State Health and Physical 
Education Association, Buffalo, February, 1934. 


The possible mental reaction or the infer- 


family physician. An intervening conference between 
school physician and family physician would inform the 
latter of the basis for the additional study he may make 
of the heart. 

For the borderline or indefinite conditions, it is better 
to err by avoiding a diagnosis. The psychic revolution 
in the child and its family warrants the delay. Study of 
factors of importance in the history and symptoms, pos- 
sible causative factors, and the response to exercise can 
aid the decision. These outweigh the refinements of 
stethescopic examination of the heart under school condi- 
tions. 

We are hindered seriously in the control of the impor- 
tant per cent with rheumatic heart disease by our lack 
of knowledge of rheumatic fever and other occasional 
causative ailments. We may have theories as to the 
causes of heart damage in these diseases but the data is 
as yet fragmentary. 

Heart disease is only one of the many manifestations 
of rheumatic fever. The fever tends to become a chronic 
condition with active periods of several months’ duration, 
followed by periods of remission. It should be alertly 
looked for in children between five and fifteen years of 
age, and is more prevalent in the industrial populations. 
Although about 20 per cent succumb, more than 50 per 
cent of the rheumatic heart cases are able ultimately to 
lead a normally active physical life. This confirms the 
need for avoidance of unreasoning terror created by the 
diagnosis. Too, we find parents who are with difficulty 
convinced that the heart lesion once labeled incurable 
has, by the recuperative ability of youth, been restored 
to normal health. One attack does not confer immunity 
to the fever, therefore the parent and the child must be 
convinced of the recurring tendency and of the im- 
portance of avoiding contributory conditions. Contact 
with others who may have acute respiratory infections 
should be warned against. It is often wise to have tonsils 
removed in the child and also in other members of the 
family in an attempt to grossly protect the cardiac child 
from further reinfections. 

Prolonged bed rest for the active case is indispensable. 
We must encourage rigid adherence to the rest regimen, 
and this necessitates loss of much time from school. To 
determine the time when bed rest may be terminated is 
exceedingly technical, but in general the safest plan is to 
keep the child in bed three to six months after the acute 
symptoms have’ subsided. Very cautious and gradual 
permission to increase activities is then directed. The 


(Continued on Page 56) 








speak to you by request on the “Place of the Director 

of Physical Education in the School Faculty” in this 
New Age of increased responsibility and challenge.* 

Had I recently graduated from Harvard College, 
rather than in 1900, I could have dealt with this subject 
no doubt with finality. I could have told you all about 
your place as physical directors. 

One of the great lessons which has seldom been effec- 
tively taught in our colleges in the age that has gone is 
the lesson of humility. It is one of a series of lessons 
which graduates learn in their postgraduate course as 
headmasters when the cold, cold world and the changing 
world are their instructors. 

Perhaps you may have seen the cartoon that appeared 
in the New York World last June at commencement 
time. It presented a young woman in cap and gown, 
fortified with her college diploma and a rich abundance 
of self-satisfied dignity. Confronting her was the grim 
visage of the Old World himself, who remarked rather 
casually, “Well, who have we here?” “You evidently 
don’t know me,” replied the slighted and obviously 
pained young woman, “I am Virginia Cordelia Smith, 
A.B.” “My dear girl,” replied the World, “Come with 
me, and I will teach you the rest of your alphabet.” 

Your speaker is frank to confess that he has some 
letters of the alphabet still to learn; therefore, he would 
not presume this afternoon to discuss with authority the 
technique of your department or the application of that 
technique in the faculty of which you are a part. All 
he can hope to do is to present the picture of the New 
Age as he sees it and then frankly tell you where he 
thinks you ought to fit in. 


| COME to you as a Massachusetts schoolmaster to 


IRST, I would picture to you as best I can youth it- 

self, and, secondly, the setting in which youth finds 
itself, for upon the accuracy of this portrayal must 
depend, it would seem to me, the place you ought to 
occupy in the respective faculties of your schools. 

I have always envied those who as physical directors 
have done the major part of their work with children 
from the ages of six to twelve. Dr. C. Hanford Hender- 
son, for many years my dear headmaster at Camp 
" #Address delivered at the Eighth State Conference of Directors 


and Instructors in Physical Education, State House, Boston, Feb- 
ruary, 1934. 


The Place of the Director of Physical 
Education in the School Faculty 


By 
STACY B. SOUTHWORTH 


Headmaster, Thayer Academy, 
South Braintree, Mass. 



































Marienfeld, has defined these years as “the years oj 
grace.” 

I suppose, in a well-ordered life, all the years from 
birth to early manhood or womanhood should be gracioys 
and fruitful, but somehow the first twelve years of a 
child’s life seem to me the most important of all. They 
are also the most helpless years of all. The child mug 
of course be dependent upon its elders. He is plastic, 
impressionable, and responsive. He has inherited without 
being consulted “a whole set of sense members, ten- 
dencies, nervous connections, capacities, and powers 
which have come to him naturally from the long line of 
animal ancestors back of him.” They are in themselves 
morally neither good nor bad; but the very fact that 
they are there, and that some of them are tremendously 
powerful is a sign that they have a big place to fill in 
the boy’s and in the girl’s life. 

What elders are to train the child at this stage of his 
life? One might wish the father would do his part. The 
sad fact is, however, that in most homes the mother car- 
ries almost the full burden, and a good many mothers 
are falling down on the job. In most instances, the grow- 
ing child sees his father as a flitting human being who 
vanishes from his little world early in the morning and 
usually returns to it in the evening, tired and hungry, 
with little time for his child or his children except to bid 
them goodnight. Recently, when a certain golfing club 
closed up because of a deficit, a keen observer of fathers 
wrote as follows: 





“Who's the stranger, Mother dear? 
Look, he knows us! Ain’t he queer?” 
“Hush, my boy, don’t talk so wild, 
He’s your father, dearest child.” 


“He’s my father, no such thing. 
Father died away last spring.” 
“Father didn’t die, you dub! 

He just joined a golfing club.” 


“But they’ve closed the club, so he 
Has no place to go, you see. 

No place left for him to roam, 
That is why he’s coming home. 


“Kiss him, he won’t bite you, child, 
All these golfing folks look wild.” 


Perhaps in the New Age, when profit is less and less, 
servants fewer and fewer, and leisure more and more, 
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ommercial and more creative generation will 
face greatest of all opportunities, and fathers will concern 
themselves with their sons, mothers with their daughters, 
and fathers and mothers with both. — 

It is, I think, a reasonably fair characterization to 
make that under the industrial and social régime in 
which we have been living, the great majority of fathers 
have had neither the time nor the inclination to educate 
their children. The work of education has fallen upon 
the teacher, and none has had a more challenging or 
responsible opportunity than the physical director. 


a less € 


HE integrity of the human body is, I firmly believe, 

| first step in the education of these young charges. 
It is the function of the physical director to watch the 
childish bodies of their pupils carefully, to weigh and 
measure them accurately, to compare them to normal 
standards of growth, and to attempt earnestly to make 
good any deficiency or cut down any excess. 
A physical director should know many other things 
having most vitally to do with the boys’ and girls’ 
future; whether the child is malformed in any way, 
whether he is flat-footed, or has ‘any appreciable curva- 
ture of the spine,”’ or defective action of the heart. The 
director ought to know whether the different organs are 
functioning properly, whether the circulation is all it 
should be, and whether the digestive system is in work- 
ing order. Thoroughgoing examinations to determine 
these things should enable the teacher to direct the kind 
of and regulate the amount of proper exercise. Great 
care should be taken that these young children do not 
exert themselves to the point of excessive fatigue. 

Quite as important as anything I have stressed is the 
necessity of scientific and painstaking investigation to 
determine the condition of the sense organs of the child. 
It used to be taken for granted, during the years of my 
boyhood, that the sense organs of children were normal. 
When I recall the hiking trips I led, the games I super- 
vised, and the activities I ostensibly regulated as a camp 
counsellor, with no previous diagnosis of the boy, I real- 
ize how much of the time I spent with certain boys was 
spent in the garden of folly. That dire consequences did 
not follow in certain specific cases was due, I guess, to 
the healing properties of Nature and the extraordinary 
charity of an over-ruling Providence. 

Some years ago, I was stirred out of my complacency 
by the official finding that out of fifteen hundred school 
children examined in New York City, 93 per cent were 


» defective in some particular. Now I realize as I never 


have before that a child only knows the outer world 
through the senses, and if they fail to function properly, 
the report is a faulty one. I wish most earnestly to im- 
press upon you that it is the serious business of the 
physical education teacher to determine whether the 
child’s eyes are normal, whether his hearing is acute, 
whether his nose and throat are in order, and whether 
his nervous and muscular system is sound. It is your 
business, as I see it, so far as you can, to find out where 
the defect in each child lies and your moral obligation 
to correct that defect, if it is in any way possible. If you 
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have the intelligence you ought to have in your pro- 
fession, you will know the proper limits of your own skill 
and just when an expert becomes necessary. 

I do not think, however, that a trained teacher who 
understands and genuinely cares for boys and girls has 
got to be a physician to tell, on looking a child over care- 
fully, whether there are any marked defects to be cor- 
rected. I have a wholesome respect for the findings of a 
great majority of the men and women in your field of 
endeavor who bring to their work the combined results 
of thorough training, careful observation, abundant sym- 
pathy, and Yankee common sense. And when you do 
discover defects in children, I am sure your concern be- 
comes, through you, the concern of every teacher in the 
faculty, for no one of you can serve in your own depart- 
ment alone. It is a matter that calis for cooperation as 
a common enterprise for the upbuilding of the child, and 
immediately becomes of vastly more importance than 
the imparting of any amount of knowledge in the sub- 
jects of the school curriculum. 


FTER the years of grace in a boy’s life, there comes, 
as you well know, the mystifying period of adoles- 
cence. It is a boy’s awkward age when no one under- 
stands him and when he least of all understands himself. 
His body changes rapidly, his shoulders broaden, his arms 
and legs shoot out, he grows up almost overnight like a 
mushroom. His voice deepens and he begins to realize that 
soon he will be a man. He is not so frank as he was. 
Dean Thomas Clark, who has known boys so well during 
the past quarter of a century, describes adolescent youth 
as follows: “He keeps a great many things to himself. 
If he talks them at all, he tells them to his boy friends 
only, because most of all he dislikes being laughed at 
or thought to be ignorant. A hundred and one things 
about his own being awaken his curiosity and about these 
he is eager for information, but he seldom asks questions 
because he would not suggest the fact that he does not 
know the things that he is most eager to learn. He will 
even lie rather than admit ignorance of the questions 
which concern him most vitally.” 

If there is one thing with which a boy cannot be 
trusted alone; it is the boy himself. The understanding, 
sympathetic father who takes his fourteen-year-old boy 
into his confidence, who talks to him frankly about the 
changes that are going on through and within him, is 
rare indeed. Too often the adolescent boy learns about 
his body and the mysteries of life from boys as ignorant 
as himself. Oftentimes a wise mother intuitively under- 
stands a boy in this awkward and restless age. Two 
days ago, I received a letter from a New Jersey friend 
of mine in Rotary, who wrote me his recollections of his 
mother. This is a part of what he wrote: 


“The neighbors didn’t want me playing with their children. 
The school teacher gave me a desk on a platform in the old 
Prospect Street School. The big fellows teased and kicked around 
this little red-headed, freckle-faced destroyer of other people’s 
property, and even Dad was worried about what would become 
of his troublesome boy. Nobody seemed to understand. Often Tip 
and I would go off to Pierson’s woods or Lambert’s swimming 
pond. I would tell Tip all my boyish troubles and Tip seemed to 
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understand. But Tip was only a little black and white fox terrier. 
Then I would come to Mother and pour out my lonely heart, for 
Mother always understood and would say, ‘Never mind, my boy, 
you will come out all right.’ ” 


But the fact is that Mother has never been a boy, so 
she has only very imperfect ideas of what revolutions are 
going on in her son’s mind and body, unless he tells her, 
as he perhaps does occasionally, of the changes in view- 
point that passing boyhood and dawning youth bring. 

What are the men who teach in our faculties doing 
toward solving this problem of the adolescent boy? My 
own frank answer is that I think they are doing alto- 
gether too little. For the most part, they are so absorbed 
in the demonstration of theorems and the process of 
reasoning in mathematics, in the perfection of the written 
theme and the spread of literature, in the facts and 
theories of history and the lives and accomplishments of 
other men, that they have too little time to give to the 
boy himself. Even though they might in many cases, 
through friendly and understanding sympathy, definitely 
reach the boy, they are generally reluctant even when 
the right approach comes, to tell the boy what he ought 
to know about himself. 

Fortunate indeed is that school which has a physical 
director who vividly remembers his own adolescent youth 
and makes a boy confidently feel that he is an under- 
standing elder brother and a staunch friend. When the 
real things of life begin to slip away from a young fellow, 
when he cannot find the anchor and nobody seems to 
care to understand him, then it is that a conscientious 
professionally trained physical director unobtrusively and 
understandingly may make himself a part of the situ- 
ation and vitally reach the boy. The boy becomes in- 
creasingly a hero-worshipper and it is the physical hero 
who receives his devotion. Football stars, prize fighters, 
powerful wrestlers, and daring aviators rivet the boy’s 
attention. The first thing the boy looks for in the morn- 
ing newspaper is the sporting sheet. In no time at all 
he learns who is high man in the sporting circles. Soon 
he can call all the better known ones by their first names, 
and he speaks of them with the same familiar informality 
as an enthusiastic Rotarian greets his fellow comrade in 
Rotary. 

Now in this adolescent period, when adventure, deeds 
of heroism, and general prowess of all sorts fill a boy’s 
mind and fire his imagination, the director of physical 
education has the unique opportunity of coming close to 
the boy and effectively guiding him in his program of 
physical activities. I say your opportunity is unique, 
for you doubtless have, through your training, skill, and 
bearing, that which tremendously appeals to the boy. 
What boys and girls admire most of all is ability— 
ability to do things naturally and spontaneously. They 
worship bodily strength, bodily grace, straightness and 
quickness of eye, dexterity of hand, swiftness of foot, 
and unflinching courage. I congratulate you that even 
with the inexorable passing of time you still retain some 
of those qualities which adolescent youth so much ad- 
mires. 


It is a misfortune that many teachers of our faculties 
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today do not have that physique and skill in games that 
appeal to youth. If, added to this handicap, they lack 
a friendly attitude toward athletic sports and games, and 
produce in the boy’s mind the distinct impression that 
they would like to penalize him and deprive him of the 
right to enter into vigorous competition, their influence 
with the fourteen-year-old boy sinks pretty close to the 
zero point. As a headmaster I have always lookeg 
askance at the mark of 79 per cent, that too often comes 
to me in the transcript of the records of pupils—a hair 
line mark of 1 per cent below the grade of 80 per cent 
required for college certification! Presumptuous indeed 
is a teacher who can mark with such dogmatic exactness, 
If such a teacher could see the facial expression when 
the significance of the mark reaches the boy’s mind, he 
would realize that here was a boy who would proclaim 
to the world in no uncertain way what manner of man or 
woman the teacher is. Sometimes it would do some 
teachers a heap of good if they would pause and reflect 
that a number of their boys and girls are writing their 
biographies and keenly evaluating their sense of justice 
and their measure of confidence in them. 

The director of physical education who takes a boy 
with marks of mere passing grade into his confidence and 
enables him to believe that he is a lad in whom he places 
entire trust, not only may win the boy’s confidence, but 
may inspire the boy as well with that powerful incentive 
to raise the quality of his work. If the director succeeds 
in this, he has done both the faculty and the boy an 
invaluable service. 


MUST remind you, directors of physical education, 

entrusted with such responsibility and leadership, that 
a fountain does not rise higher than its source. As a 
practical matter, you cannot communicate what you have 
not got. It is well understood that you cannot impart 
knowledge which you do not possess. I think it is less 
completely understcod that you cannot communicate 
character, sportsmanship, love of fair play, or skill in the 
performance of games, unless, indeed, you have gained 
these possessions for yourselves. You and your charges 
must travel along together—the director and the directed. 
The director who can say to his boys or girls, “Come,” 
rather than “Go,” has, it seems to me, robbed his task 
of drudgery and has lifted it to the high plane of an 
adventure. Like treasure-hunters, you go out together 
and you should never come home quite empty-handed. 
This directing by participation should give to the whole 
process of teaching a genuine reality and sincerity. It 
should make your directing a red-blooded, manly art, the 
source of a large joy and satisfaction. 

Do not be afraid to let your boys know that you are 
sympathetic and understanding. Make them feel that 
you are closely and genuinely in touch with their inter- 
ests, their temptations, and their problems. If you are 
wise and just and honest and friendly, you can get close 
to your boys or girls and at the same time quite remove 
from their minds that you are playing favorites. As 
proof of this, you will give attention not only to the 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Seventeen Years of Prog rESS— of the Women’s Rules 
and Editorial Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section of the A.P.E.A. 


By 
HELEN W. HAZELTON, Chairman 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


HIS committee which has as its responsibility the 

approving, making, and editing of the rules for ath- 

letic activities for women and girls has been in ex- 
istence since 1917. It began as a committee appointed 
by the President of the American Physical Education 
Association to study the problems involved in women’s 
athletics, and Miss Elizabeth Burchenal was the first 
chairman. Subcommittees were then appointed to study 
special activities with the result that from one subcom- 
mittee in basketball, the committee has grown in seven- 
teen years to eleven subcommittees, and possibly fourteen 
by the end of this year. The committees were added in 
the following order: Basketball (1917); Field Hockey, 
Swimming (1918); Track and Field, Soccer, Publicity 
(1920); Moderate Sports, Baseball (1927); Volleyball, 
Officials Rating, Winter Sports (1930); Speedball, In- 
dividual Sports (Golf, Tennis, Archery), Lacrosse 
(1934). 


Helen W. Hazelton, General Chairman 


Miss Hazelton has served as 
Chairman of the Rules and 
Editorial Committee since 1931. 
Before that time she was Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on 
Baseball and has been interested 
in the work of rules committees 
since 1926. She is a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College and oi 
the Department of Hygiene at 
Wellesley and had teaching ex- 
perience at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of 
Minnesota before assuming her 
present position as Head of the 
Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at Purdue University. 


Alma Porter Publicity 

The work of publicity has been 
in charge of Miss Porter since 
1932. In her present position as 
Assistant State Supervisor of 
Physical Education for Massa- 
chusetts, she is well able to 
observe the usefulness of the 
publications and to advise the 
general committee. She is a 
graduate of the Sargent School 
of Physical Education and Bos- 
ton University and has had a 
varied teaching experience in 
playground, camp, public school, 
and_ teachers’ college work. 
She is assisted by a committee 
representing every type of or- 
ganization concerned with ath- 
letics for girls. 


Miss Burchenal resigned her chairmanship in 1921 and 
since then the following women have served as chairmen: 
Miss Blanche Trilling of the University of Wisconsin 
(1921-1923); Miss Katherine Sibley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity (1924-1926); Miss Florence Somers, Assistant 
Supervisor of Physical Education for the State of Massa- 
chusetts (1927-1930); and Miss Helen Hazelton, Purdue 
University (1930-1934). 

The growth of the committees can be summarized best 
by the following table: 


Sub- Guides Committee 
Year committees Published Membership 
| is 1 0 12 
ok ee 5 3 57 
i SS ,,  e 7 4 69 
LC | eae 10 5 101 
US 11 7 123* 


“Exclusive of state chairmen appointed for each of the activities 
(basketball, volleyball, and baseball). One hundred and forty-eight 
in 1933-34, 


Too much credit cannot be given to the committee 


(Continued on page 60. The personnel of the Rules and 
Editorial Committee will be found on this page and pages 
12 and 13.) 


Theresa Anderson 


Athletic Games 

Mrs. Theresa Anderson grad- 
uated from Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
is at present teaching at North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
She has studied physical educa- 
tion in Germany and has done 
graduate work at Columbia and 
the University of Iowa. Her 
excellent work in the high school 
field has given her a_ special 
understanding of the need of the 
type of material that goes into 
the “Athletic Games” section of 
the Handbook. 





Officials Rating 

Under Miss Hillas’ direction, 
this subcommittee has extended 
its interests and responsibilities 
remarkably within the past four 
years. An organization has been 
set up whereby the need for 
more and better women officials 
is being realized. Miss Hillas is 
a graduate of Barnard College 
with a Master’s Degree from 
Columbia University, and is on 
the staff of Physical Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia. 
She is co-author of several books, 
among which are, An Athletic 
Program for High School Girls 
and College Women and Ath- 
letic Dances and Simple Clogs. 


Marjorie Hillas 
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Baseball 


Donnie Cotteral 


Miss Cotteral is Assistant Professor in the Physical Educa- 
tion Department in North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas. She did her undergraduate and graduate work at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and has been chairman of the 
Committee since 1931. Under her direction, the Guide has been 
enlarged and state chairmen in baseball have been appointed. 
One can look forward to increased interest in baseball as a game 
for girls. With her sister, Miss Bonnie Cotteral, she is co-author 
of several articles on tumbling and of the book, Tumbling, 
Pyramid Building, and Stunts for Girls and Women. 


Basketball 


Eline von Borries 


Miss von Borries, Assistant Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education at Goucher College, will this 
year complete ten years of service in various capacities on the 
Basketball Committee. In addition to being a member of the 
Committee, she served for five years as chairman of the Question- 
naire Subcommittee, and since 1930 has acted as chairman of the 
whole committee. Of all the committees, the Basketball Com- 
mittee has the heaviest load and responsibilities, and Miss von 
Borries has contributed generously of her time, energy, and 
knowledge to the promotion of basketball. Miss von Borries’ 
term of service ends this year. 


Field Hockey 
May Fogg 


Miss Fogg’s interest and ability in field hockey is well known. 
She is a national “A” umpire, is Vice-President of the U.S.F.H.A., 
and has been a member of the A.P.E.A. Rules Committees since 
1930. She was manager of the touring hockey team that went to 
Europe last summer. Miss Fogg is a graduate of the Sargent 
School and Boston University and is at present Director of 
Physical Education for Girls at the New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Soccer 
Laura Huelster 


Miss Huelster took over the chairmanship of this subcommittee 
in 1933, succeeding Miss Florence Hupprich of Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas. Miss Huelster is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois and is at present teaching in the School 
of Physical Education at that university. She has contributed 
two useful articles to the Soccer Guide, “Analysis of Individual 
Soccer Technique” and “Physiological Value of Soccer for Girls.” 
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Track and Field 
Amy Howland 


Miss Howland is serving her second term as chairman of this 
subcommittee. She is a graduate of the Sargent School of 
Physical Education, has a B.A. and M.A. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and is at present studying for her Ph.D. 
at New York University. She has had a broad teaching experi- 
ence in both private and public schools and colleges. She is now 
serving as Director of the National Study to establish National 
Achievement Standards for Girls in Physical Education Activities 
for the National Recreation Association. 


Volleyball 


Mora Crossman 


Last year Miss Crossman succeeded Miss Katherine Mont- 
gomery, the first chairman of the Volleyball Committee, and she 
has continued her predecessor’s good work in making volleyball 
much more of a universal game for girls. This committee has 
state chairmen who have been very active and was the first 
committee to take and distribute for general use, a moving picture 
in their activity. Miss Crossman is a graduate of the Sargent 
School of Physical Education and during the war was a supervisor 
in the Land Army of the New Yotk State Labor Department. 
She is now serving her tenth year as field leader for girls’ 
activities in the Playground Athletic League for Baltimore City 
and the State of Maryland. 


Swimming and Water Sports 
Marjorie Camp 


Miss Camp is serving her second term as Chairman of this 
committee. She did her undergraduate and graduate work at 
Columbia University and is at present on the physical education 
staff of the University of Iowa. She has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in the teaching of swimming, both in schools and summer 
camps. She has a permanent Life Saving Emblem from the 
Camp Directors Association and is a special examiner for the 
American Red Cross. She has written several articles on swim- 
ming, canoeing, and camp leadership. 


Winter Sports and Outing Club Activities 
Harriette Aull 


Miss Aull, a graduate of Wilson College and Teachers College, 
Columbia (M.A.), is serving her second year as chairman of 
this committee. She has been Faculty Advisor to the Outing 
Clubs at Skidmore College, Mount Holyoke, and Smith College 
where she is at present teaching, and has a rich background of 
experience for the work of her committee. 








By 
MARY WOOD HINMAN 


Folk Festival Council of New York 


tion has changed radically during the last three hun- 

dred years.* I found the following in an article 
written by an educator in the sixteenth century, “Girls 
should never play, they should weep much and meditate 
on their sins.” 

We note a marked improvement over this in a set of 
rules published in 1872 for college men: “Those who 
play when they are young will play when they are old; 
therefore, we prohibit play in the strongest term. Pupils 
must rise at five winter and summer, and their recreation 
shall be walking and swimming without doors.” At least, 
their premise was correct, for we now hope if we play 
when we are young we will play when we are old, and 
swimming even “without doors” is an improvement over 
weeping maidens. 

~Coming down to modern times, dancing, which had 
been under a cloud for three hundred years, slipped into 
the. Physical Education Department (then called Physi- 
cal Culture) of the High and Elementary School at the 
University of Chicago, not because that department 
wanted dancing, but because Dr. Dewey felt that dancing 
belonged in the curriculum and the Physical Education 
Department had the necessary floor space. 

During the first two or three years of its existence in 
the Physical Education Department, dancing had to fight 
for its life over and over again, for it was claimed by the 
Physical Education Department that the hop and run 
were its only redeeming qualities, and these were valuable 
only because of their effect on the action of the blood. 
I remember that the head of the department frightened 
me almost to death by calling the parents and teachers 
together. At this meeting she went to the blackboard 
and proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that the floor 
exercise given in their regular program contained all the 
beneficial effect gained through our hopping and running 
about; therefore, she asked, why keep dancing on the 
program? And she was correct as far as the physical 
side was concerned. But, fortunately, in this decade we 
realize we do not dance only because it accelerates our 
circulation. 

We all know dancing has its roots in our earliest efforts 
to express the inexpressible. It has been the vehicle for 
our religious strivings and yearnings after the unknown, 
and at certain periods in the history of man it has reached 
high standards as an art expression. And always, through 
all time, it has transmitted our ideas of social relation- 
ships from one generation to another. When we wished 
to fight our brother, our dance depicted the unity of the 


Te REACTION toward play and physical educa- 


*A paper presented before the Mid-West Physical Education 
Association Convention March, 1933, at Wichita, Kansas. 





Educational Possibilities of the Dance 
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tribe, or the glory of courage, etc. When we wished ty sc 
worship our Gods, we evolved dance ceremonies Which me 
portrayed our adoration or fear of this unknown Dower: re 
and later, when we wished to woo our sweethearts . se 
danced to show our strength or our ability to protec we 
those who gave themselves into our safekeeping. Each 
dance was quite different and always expressed the cop. ¥ 
ditions surrounding it. For dancing must reflect that . 
which surrounds it. It is our oldest medium of expression - 
and our most immediate and comes very near being unj- oi 
versally understood. ; la 
m 
ODAY, there is a shifting in one or two of the ol x 
channels of thought, not thoughts on dancing, by 
opinions on life, and because of this, something js hap- D 
pening to the dance and to the average person’s reaction P 
to it. Every day people are turning to it and demanding y 
something new from it. ; : tl 
Let me name two of these changes. First, there is d 


shift away from vicarious recreation and an awakening k 
to the joy found in participation. Secondly, there is , 8 
growing hunger for broader cultural backgrounds, which , 
leads to a wish to understand people as they are, anda ; 
desire to be freed from opinion handed down from Mid- : 
Victorian times. These two shifts were not brought about 
by dancing but, because they have occurred, dancing te. 
flects the change. 

I think we, as educators, can take advantage of these 
new trends and place social dancing for boys and girl 
together a little more confidently and effectively on the 
program of schools and colleges. That is what I want 
to talk about, but for one moment let us review condi- 
tions which led up to these changes. 

You may remember that tap dancing, or clogging as it 
was first called, was wisely admitted into the college and 
school program about fifteen years ago when Dr. Williams 
encouraged me to introduce the work at Columbia. Clog- 
ging, or tap dancing, was America’s honest effort to ex- 
press the new speed in life, and was conveyed by breaking 
up established rhythms into small bits. It might have 
been considered merely a stage fad, and if this had been 
the case it would still be outside the college and school 
influence. Fortunately, it was taken in during its early 
stages and recognized as a legitimate expression of its 
surroundings. I hope it will always be with us in some 
form, for clogging or step dancing is found in many 
countries and has a very definite place in rhythm train- 
ing. However, I think we will find the urge for clogging 
lessening. We are accustomed to our speed now and are 
undergoing a reaction against it. 

The tempo of our lives had been speeded up by motor 
cars and airways, and radios, and the public had been 
saturated with all forms of vicarious recreation. Even 
our short skirts and bobbed hair and “Lindy Hop” of 
yesterday were efforts to give expression to the influence 
speed had on our lives. But there has come a reaction: 
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the tempo of the ballroom is slowing down, and we see 
not the “Lindy Hop” but the good old waltz, giving a 
little rest to the weary dancer of yesterday ; and the long 
evening gown and the recently acquired long hair show 
evidence of a desire for a slower pace in life. With this 
slow-down has come the wish to analyze where enjoy- 
ment lies, and we are realizing the fact that vicarious 
recreation does not re-create. It has been interesting to 
see the trends away from vicarious recreations in the 
world in general. ee 

I live at the American Women’s Association in New 
York, where there are about a thousand women living 
under one roof with everything imaginable under this 
roof--swimming pool, gymnasium, ballroom, etc. Up to 
two years ago we were satisfied with programs, but of 
late we wish to participate. Many more women are swim- 
ming, or acting, or dancing, or going to discussions where 
one can talk back. 

The New York University Music Department has 
blossomed out with a small enthusiastic group of young 
persons who are holding meetings every two weeks to 
which they invite some one couple to come to them in 
their own folk costumes and share with them their folk 
dances. This has been going on since Christmas. This 
last week the Graduate Music school of Columbia had a 
gathering of almost the same kind. A talk on folk dan- 
cing was held and at the close of the talk all the graduate 
students joined in and danced for over an hour. The 
students were so enthusiastic that they invited a couple 
from one of the foreign groups to come to them in their 
own folk costumes and then everyone danced until the 
lights were put out. 

Certainly these events indicate a trend toward parti- 
cipation in recreation and toward less prejudice against 
folk dances. 


ET us review conditions and see what caused the early 

prejudice against folk dancing. 

Some years ago, through the efforts of John Dewey 
and Dr. Gulick, folk dances were given a place on the 
curriculum. This subject was taken into the school but 
was taught only to girls, and by teachers who many 
times had never been in the countries from which the 
dances came and who gave little or no background or 
color to the dances. 

We know folk dances spring from their surroundings 
or they are not folk dances, and we also know, in almost 
every instance, that they spring from boys and girls or 
men and women dancing together. In fact, the joy in 
this wonderful co-recreation game springs from the fact 
that the strength and skill demanded of the boy or the 
man is its challenge, and the lightness and modesty of 
the woman, its charm. Robbed of this element of inter- 
action between the boy and girl, it is worthless as an 
expression of joy. It is like swimming on dry land— 
good exercise but that is about all you can say for it! 

Because folk dancing was presented to girls alone, 
those who suffered under this method of teaching were 
prejudiced against it, but, as I have tried to show, the 
time has come when this prejudice is being wiped out. 
Let us take advantage of the change and bring this inter- 
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esting activity into the school and university, and give 
it to men and women together; but let us not teach as 
much as share. When possible let us have the people 
from whose country the dances come appear in costume 
at the schools and colleges and help guide and guard 
their own precious pre-American culture. 


| FEEL folk dances can be made to play an important 
part in elevating the present social dance. Both the 
girl and boy will learn social technique and social respon- 
sibility through becoming familiar with this art expression 
which has grown out of social interaction and will not 
only learn skill but will expect it from their partner. 

I know social dancing demands watchful care. End- 
less adjustments are necessary for its very existence, be- 
cause it is alive. It will remain alive only so long as we 
permit it to change. Are we afraid of it, or are we lazy? 
Colleges and schools provide good surroundings and ex- 
pensive equipment for basketball and archery, etc.; but 
many of them still leave out this one co-recreational 
game, which becomes almost a necessity at some time in 
the life of a normal young person. 

There is many a young man today who knows little 
or nothing about the technique of the dance, and why 
should he? He is fortunate if he has the skill of a child 
of seven, and he only has this if he went to a good kin- 
dergarten and a progressive first grade. In these grades 
he may have been smiled upon and even praised when 
he skipped or moved in rhythm, but in many a school, 
from that grade up, all the skip and dance is carefully 
taken out of the boy. It has not been quite as bad as 
this during the last few years. In some schools today 
boys and girls are dancing together through the grades 
and up into the high school, but there are many young 
men who have not had any training and who cannot even 
move through a grand right and left or a Virginia Reel. 
How can we expect our ballroom or social dancing to be 
anything but what it is, if half the players in the game 
are equipped with but second grade technique? 

The girls are a little better off. The women teachers 
have seen to it that the average girl knows a waltz from 
a barn dance. She has been taught, sometimes in a 
roundabout manner, a few of the ingredients which go 
to make up the game. She has been encouraged to bury 
little dead birds among the leaves, which may have helped 
her in rhythms, or, of late, she may have been given 
splendid work in self-expression which will give her some 
idea of the different dance forms (but may make her a 
bit hard for the boy friend to lead! ). 

The average boy or girl, however, has seldom been 
given a straightforward honest education in social dan- 
cing by the physical education department, where good 
surroundings demand group responsibility and pride in 
skill is the order of the day. Many times a participating 
faculty is lacking and this handicaps the work, for we 
can seldom teach successfully anything the student does 
not see actually practiced in the life around him. I know 
it is hard for some of our men teachers to join in because 
they came through the schools when there was no skip- 
ping or dancing on the boys’ side of the fence; but it is 

(Continued on Page 62) 


LL OF us here today, By 
Aine as we are W. RUSSELL MacAUSLAN D, M.D. working three to four hours 


in the development 


and maintenance of good Boston, Massachusetts tice, fitting intricate ap 


physique and health, are 

alert to the presence of any deviation from the normal 
anatomical structure that may interfere with the physical 
well-being. Those of us who are interested primarily in 
the field of physiotherapy are concerned chiefly with the 
recognition and remedying of these deviations in the 
growing child. Those of us who are interested in ortho- 
pedics, a term in itself meaning the correction of de- 
formity, are constantly confronted with the problem of 
treating structural lesions in both the child and adult 
which are the result of actual pathology. These may be 
traumatic, static, or infectious in origin. Whether we 
encounter these variations from the normal in the field 
of physiotherapy or in the field of orthopedics, at some 
period in our observation or treatment, the advisability 
of using mechanical support usually must be considered. 

It is unfortunate that specialism is so often carried to 
such an extent that the value of one form of treatment is 
emphasized to the exclusion of all other branches of 
treatment. We have seen this happen in the use of me- 
chanical support. In the past, the over-enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of this form of treatment broadened its field of 
applicability, until mechanical support was being used 
with little regard for the principles underlying the treat- 
ment. Other forms of treatment were neglected. It is 
natural that as a result of this indiscriminate use of ap- 
paratus, many patients failed to benefit, and actual harm 
was done in many instances. Gradually, a great deal of 
criticism of mechanical support developed among laymen, 
and in a certain group of physicians. Such objection, 
in my opinion, is unwarranted, and is entirely due to 
the fact that the principles of mechanical support are 
not understood. Apparatus has its place in treatment 
and, when used in proper conjunction with other forms 
of treatment, it helps us in handling bone and joint 
lesions satisfactorily. 

Before I discuss the definite indications for the use of 
mechanical support, I should like to take up the essen- 
tials to successful application of such treatment. First, 
we must understand the individual problem before us, 
and we must be acquainted with the general condition 
of the patient. We must actually know whether a joint 
will benefit most from some form of mechanical support, 
or whether exercise will accomplish our purpose, or 
whether surgical interference holds out the only chance 


*Paper given at the Therapeutic Section Meeting at the Eastern 
District Association Convention, Springfield, Massachusetts. 








The Place of Mechanical Support 


in the Treatment of Bone and Joint Lesions’ 


of recovery. I remember 
at a time in my early Prac. 


atus for the control “ 
correction of curvature of the spine of the structural 
type. This proved a waste of time and effort. Few, if 
any of us, have seen a structural scoliosis corrected by 
the use of apparatus. The curve may be checked, byt 
only in the rare case. Here, then, is a deformity that 
cannot be treated effectively by apparatus, and the lim. 
itations of support in this respect should be appreciated, 

Let us consider the treatment of a case of severe 
postural round shoulders with a flat chest, and with 
manifestations of general debility, under-nourishment. 
and anemia. The treatment is primarily medical, but 
the patient, being unable to stand and hold himself erect, 
must be helped. The application of a light spring back. 
brace will afford protection and ensure proper posture 
in standing. In such an instance, I consider that ap. 
paratus is definitely indicated, for the muscles, having 
lost their tonicity, are incapable of holding the body in 
proper position. 

Once we have decided that mechanical support is 
necessary, we must take care to select that type best 
adapted to our need. For example, there are several 
forms of immobilization at our disposal; a patient may 
be put to bed, he may be placed in a plaster cast, or 
some form of apparatus may be applied to establish 
fixation. Of these three forms of immobilization, the 
plaster cast ensures the most satisfactory fixation and 
should be selected when absolute immobilization is re- 
quired. 

We must consider the type of the apparatus used. In 
general, it should be as light as possible with no con- 
stricting straps. One of the major criticisms of appa- 
ratus has been its cumbersomeness, and this was true 
of some of the earlier types of German apparatus. 

Precaution should be taken during the period of im- 
mobilization to keep the musculature and circulation in 
tone. Objectors to the use of apparatus claim that a 
great deal of atrophy of the bones, muscles, and liga- 
ments takes place while a limb is immobilized in a sup- 
port. Proper care will minimize this complication. Even 
while the limb is in a plaster cast, the patient may prac- 
tice muscle contractions, and he can be ambulatory with 
crutches. Physiotherapeutic measures are of distinct 
benefit in keeping the musculature fit. I am also a strong 
advocate of general symmetrical outdoor exercise such 
as is afforded by sports, and by swimming in particular. 
Exposure of the body to the sun is also of the greatest 
help. 
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Now, what are the indications for the use of ap- 
e of the mechanical principles for which 
support is used is immobilization, for hy purpose Z 
maintaining the position of the limb, or rest, or for 
protection. All lesions of the joints, whether of infec- 
tious, static, or traumatic origin, should be treated with 
the limb in certain anatomical positions, which are based 
upon an understanding of the body mechanics. Briefly, 
these positions are as follows: the foot at right angles 
to the leg; the knee in extension ; the hip in abduction ; 
the spine in hyperextension ; the shoulder in abduction ; 
the elbow in acute flexion; and the wrist in hyper- 
extension. Recovery will take place more easily, and 
the disability will be reduced to the minimum by main- 
taining the limb in these positions. It is evident that 
for this purpose some form of support is absolutely 
necessary. 

Second, apparatus is valuable as a means of prevent- 
ing deformity. We see the application of this second 
mechanical principle particularly in cases of infantile 
paralysis. Take, for example, a paralyzed deltoid which 
causes the arm to dangle at the side. Consider the seri- 
ous effect of the weight of the arm on the muscles that 
were not involved in the original paralysis, as well as 
upon the involved deltoid. Now, if the arm is placed 
in the anatomical position of abduction in a plaster 
bandage, the weight of the arm is eliminated, and there 
is no danger of stretching the muscles. Provided any 
flicker of power remains in the deltoid, there is also the 
possibility of its recovering the capacity of function. 
Again, the application of this principle is seen in para- 
lytic foot conditions. Supposing the anterior muscle 
group is paralyzed. Unless the foot is placed and main- 
tained in dorsiflexion, talipes equinus will develop. I 
might, of course, cite any number of examples in this 
connection. 

Third, in the correction of deformity, apparatus may 
be an important part of the treatment. We know that 
the correction of deformity and the maintenance of the 
limb in the corrected position is one of the fundamental 
laws of orthopedics. Regardless of the type of lesion, 
recovery and the return to normal musculature is de- 
pendent upon the correction of deformity. We must 
ever bear in mind that in the presence of deformity, 
associated structural changes are present, which may 
give rise to as much disability as the original lesion. 
For example, the flat, extremely pronated foot gives rise 
to symptoms in the legs, knees, and back. I do not 
doubt that 80 to 90 per cent of the chronic back con- 
ditions that we see are due to flat-feet plus the factor 
of overweight. The correction of deformity in each case 
is dependent upon a clear understanding of the pathol- 
ogy and an appreciation of the problem of the indi- 
vidual case. Exercise will be of advantage in correcting 
certain deformities, mechanical support will be required 
in other cases, and still other variations can be over- 
come only by operative treatment. 

I well remember some years ago talking to the director 
of one of the our best departments of physical educa- 
tion, who had been treating a child with knock-knee by 


paratus? On 
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daily manipulation for a period of about four years. 
This deformity never can be corrected by manipulation 
and exercise; it is operative from the start. Think of 
the effort expended over a period of four years, when, 
if the deformity had been corrected by operation, the 
child would have been walking in proper position in 
six to eight weeks! 

Let us go back to the example of the flat-foot. How 
are we going to correct this deformity? I believe that 
if we could train the patient to develop the habit of 
standing and walking correctly, no further treatment 
would be necessary. The habit of holding the correct 
posture is far more important than periodic exercise. Of 
what use would exercises of the feet be to a_post- 
man, who walks miles a day without thinking of the 
proper standing position? What he needs is instruction 
to maintain correct posture continually and an under- 
standing of his responsibility in making it permanent. 

But we must ask ourselves the question as to how 
many patients would trouble to develop proper habits in 
standing and walking. Very few, I fear, and children, 
of course, would not be at all interested. Usually a 
patient will exercise fifteen minutes a day in front of a 
mirror and then give no further attention to his posture 
during the rest of the day. We see this happen time and 
time again. We must do something for these patients 
to assure maintenance of correct position, and I believe 
that in such cases there is a definite indication for the 
use of apparatus. Provided the mechanical support is 
of the correct type, it is not an obstacle to the main- 
tenance of muscle tone and it in no way.interferes with 
the circulation. The Whitman type of brace in the treat- 
ment of flat-foot, which is an uneven, rocking, three- 
cornered type of brace, rolls the foot into the corrected 
position, and causes no disturbance of the musculature 
and circulation. I might add here that the ordinary 
Thomas heel has no place in the correction of foot de- 
formities. It is only of value in treating weak feet in 
children, and even in these cases its value is in question, 
as the heel usually wears down and is not kept in con- 
dition by the parents. 

While the patient is wearing support to help him 
acquire the habit of correct standing, exercise will be 
of advantage. This combination of mechanical support 
and training in the maintenance of correct position is 
the ideal form of treatment. I believe that the criticism 
of apparatus as often advanced by the physiotherapist 
is aS unwarranted as the criticism of exercise advanced 
by the staunch advocates of mechanical support. 

Finally, apparatus is used many times for protection 
of a limb in order that early use may be instituted. The 
light and springy type of support merely prevents a 
joint from extremes of motion that might do harm fol- 
lowing fractures and injuries. 

In conclusion, let us, when in the course of our work 
we encounter a deviation from the normal structure, 
study carefully the problem before us. Let us approach 
the treatment with an open mind, and select that type 
or combination of types that will effectively correct the 
lesion at hand. 
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Courtesy Camp Arbutus 


UR EDUCATIONAL pioneers have set up the 
OH principles which would cure our schools of 

formalism and futility.* They have said that 
education is not knowledge—it is a way of living; that 
education is growth, which comes only from the child’s 
active experience; that the school should not treat a child 
as a bundle of separate abilities, giving him now a dose 
of spelling, now arithmetic, now grammar, but as a grow- 
ing human unit, developing through rounded experience 
into an effective adult. 

This is accepted educational theory, but in the slow 
workings of a democracy, educational practice lags be- 
hind. Some years ago I asked a group of college students 
to compare the opportunities for education in camps and 
schools. The first, off-hand answer was that the schools 
gave much more opportunity because the purpose of 
schools was to teach. But certain questions undermined 
this snap judgment. How many waking hours do chil- 
dren spend in a two-month camp season? How many in 
school during a nine-month year? Which gives a better 
opportunity to teach good English? Good posture? Get- 
ting along with people? Good sportsmanship? Table 
manners? Character development? What is the purpose 
of camps? Even young, inexperienced college girls got 
the point and recognized the essential opportunity pre- 
sented by the camp situation. 

This opportunity has been utilized by 
special groups with a definite program to 
develop. Girl Scouts, Y.W.C.A.’s, Camp 
Fire Girls, have set up summer camps 
emphasizing the educational aspect from 
the start. Various university depart- 
ments have used the camping experi- 
ence to give prolonged or intensive field 
and laboratory training in forestry, en- 
gineering, military science, geology, bi- 
ological sciences, physical education, and 
the like. Lately we have seen a great 
variety of these special study camps 
—hockey camps, tennis camps, dancing 

*A paper presented before the Camping Section 


at the American Physical Education Association 
Convention at Louisville, Kentucky, 1933. 
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camps, tutoring camps, and so on. The opportunist 
policy of some of the expensive private camps, 
to provide entertainment only, has changed to meet com. 
petition from the more intelligent camp directors who 
have always appreciated their educational responsibilities, 
Our camp world today is a potent educational laboratory, 
for the most part well used with valuable results. Mr. 
Robert Littell, editorial writer and dramatic critic, in an 
article “What the Young Man Should Know,” in Harp. 
ers, March, 1933, has an interesting word about camps, 
in answer to the question of how a boy may gain this 
large program of extra-academic accomplishments. 

I should like to predict, in this connection, that the 
schools will be canny enough to meet this competition 
more intelligently, and will incorporate camping as a 
part of the school curriculum. To prove this point, let 
us consider the pioneer camp work for malnourished 
children started in Dubuque, Iowa, in 1912, by the Visit- 
ing Nurses Association in cooperation with the Board of 
Education, followed by similar work in other cities. 
Camps for normal children, maintained by the Board of 
Education in connection with public schools, had their 
beginning in Camp Roosevelt, established by Chicago in 
1919. An interesting circular prepared by Miss Marie 
Ready of the United States Office of Education, entitled 
Camps and Public Schools, describes the camps for 
normal children maintained by six city 
school systems, and the camps for under- 
nourished children, maintained by private 
agencies (sometimes with cooperation 
from public authorities) in thirty-one 
cities. Miss Ready says, “In general, 
the camping movement in its relationship 
to the public schools is as yet in its in- 
fancy. Its possibilities of development 
are unlimited. Within the next decade 
many week-end and day camping ex 
cursions will no doubt be included as a 
part of the regular school work carried on 
in public schools, and many summer 
sessions will be held entirely out-of-doors 
or in camps.” 


Courtesy Camp Chikopi 
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F WHAT significance is this development to 
O those of us who are primarily interested in the 
field of physical education? We have become eager, in 
the last decade, to identify ourselves closely with the 
eneral educational plan. Our objectives are those of 
“ whole educational program of the community in 
which we teach. It is not consistent with our philoso- 
hy to limit our interest to the physical nature of the 
child; it is not enough to see him as a problem of mo- 
tor skills or skeletal mechanics, of organic efficiency or 
health conservation. We must understand and in- 
fluence his total behavior. To be specific, it is not 
enough to see that Billy learns to throw, catch, and 
hit a baseball, or to see that he cools off and cleans 
up after a session on the playground. Always op- 
portunities must be offered and used for learning 
emotional control under razzing or adverse decisions, 
for quick, cool-headed strategy, for confident self-ex- 
pression. Our activity program is just one means of 
carrying out the general educational scheme. And, 
if a camping program is to be another means of carry- 
ing out the general educational scheme, we may be 
expected to contribute from our experience with out- 
door activities. As a matter of fact, social-minded 
physical education teachers all over the country are 
leading the way in organizing day trips, week-end ex- 
cursions, outing club activities, etc. Usually, it is the 
physical education teacher of high school girls who 
gets up a local scout troop or camp fire, or who en- 
courages her girls’ athletic association to hike, swim, 
go boating, have cross-country expeditions, and par- 
take in the informal outdoor fun that is finding its 
way into our planned curriculum. 

Immediately we must recognize that these activities 
are but a beginning of a camping program. The camp 
which is nothing more than a round of organized 
sports is pitifully inadequate in its use of an outdoor 
environment. Does that mean that in providing for 
camping as part of the physical education program we 
must incorporate in our own program activities which 
are well outside our recognized scope? We may answer 
by the well-known political formula, ““Yes—and, again, 
no.” Modern education suggests the solution of this 
problem and others by the means of interdepartmental 


Crew of four on the lowa River 
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Courtesy of Camp Arbutus 
The Tranquillity of Nature 


cooperation. The physical education expert does not 
wish to dominate all agencies contributing to a broad 
health program but, rather, to coordinate them if called 
on to do so. Likewise, in a camping program, he may 
coordinate the interests of geologists, botanists, experts 
in woodcraft, in community relations, in group singing, 
dramatics, handcraft, and many other fields. In this way 
he can develop well-rounded plans for various types of 
camp experience—trips of varying time and distance, or 
even a more ambitious undertaking such as summer camp 
periods for school children. 


A”. new element in curriculum planning must have 
its corresponding developments in leadership train- 
ing. If physical education is to use the camp situation 
well, experiences in various types of camping education 
must be incorporated in the training of physical education 
teachers. This does not mean, necessarily, that physical 
education is to assume responsibility for all camp leader- 


& ~ship training. At the present experimental stage of this 
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training it would be a great mistake to state dogmatically 

_that it can best be done in any one kind of situation. 
Everyone familiar with camp leadership courses knows 
that they are being offered by different types of organiza- 
tions, by camps, by business firms, and by various in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Universities and colleges 
are giving camp courses in connection with departments 
of physical education, forestry, sociology, education, by 
persons brought in from outside, and by coordinated 
effort of different departments. Moreover, there is great 
variety in duration, intensity, laboratory facilities, and, 
of course, in value of experience offered by leaders and 
learning gained by those in the course. Valuable sug- 
gestions as to the content of these courses may be found 
in the “Standards for Camp Counselor Courses” recom- 
mended by the Camp Directors Association Committee 
on Standards and Certificates, of which Miss Marjorie 
Camp is the chairman. The reports of various subcom- 
mittees on different phases of camping education may be 
found in the Camping Magazine for June and November, 
1932, and April and May, 1933. 


T IS not, the function of this paper to treat in detail the 
content of such courses. I shall discuss, however, two 
important points: (1) When should a physical edu- 
cation department undertake training in camp leader- 
ship, and (2) How should such a curriculum be 
constructed. 

The premise which I have developed, that educa- 
tional practice is bound to use camping as an integral 
part of its program, implies in theory that all de- 
partments of physical education which do any work 
in teacher training should include some camp leader- 
ship training. But in practice it has been found that 
the value of such training depends on the staff avail- 
able to give it, material facilities available for labora- 
tory work, service facilities available to utilize the 
training, and correlation with the rest of the Uni-. 
versity program. By what criteria may it be de- 
termined whether staff members are qualified to give 
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such courses? The Subcommittee i 
General Camp Leadership, of which 
Miss Barbara Joy is chairman, has 
set up workable standards which ap 
peared as an article “Minimum 
Qualifications for the Instructor ofa 
Course in General Camp Lead. 
ship,” in the Camping Magazine for 
June, 1932. 

Qualifications for leaders of specia} 
phases of camp programs vary, byt 
in general may be stated as interey 
(amounting to contagious enthp. 
siasm), educational perspective, and 
expertness in the special field. 

Material facilities for laboratory 
work depend on the type of training 
to be given. Special courses define 
their facilities through the very 
nature of the activities. Facilities 
for camp courses are described by the committee, 

“Tdeally, all such training should be given in a camp, where 
the value of actual living out-of-doors with the camp set-up, shar- 
ing the organization of the camp, etc., cares for a certain propor- 
tion of the practical training. In the longer courses (fifteen hours 
or less of lecture to be considered as a ‘shorter’ course) given in 
colleges, ‘practice teaching’ in an approved camp for at least one 
season should be added to the course of students expressing a 
major interest in camping and a satisfactory report covering such 
work be submitted at the end of the summer, and a check-up 
made with the director of the camp.”** 

By service facilities available to utilize the training | 
mean (1) an interested group of students and (2) a de- 
mand for their services at the end of training. This is 
what Charters calls the market phase of curriculum con- 
struction, and it should be studied carefully before a 
camp-training curriculum is set up. What percentage of 
graduates of your department do camp work? How many 
calls for camp counselors do you have? What is the 
general status of supply and demand of camp counselors 
in your part of the country? What do you know about 
the camping interests of your students? Judging by Mr. 
Mitchell’s analysis of the interests of students (JOURNAL 
oF HEALTH AND PuHysiIcaL EpucaTion, March, 1933, p. 


**The Camping Magazine, June, 1932, p. 19. 
Archery practice on a woodland range 
Courtesy of Camp Arbutus 
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60), young men in forestry are more 
interested in camping, fishing, and 
hunting than are physical education 
majors. A study we have recently 
made shows that young women at 
the State University of Iowa are quite 
generally interested in camping, fish- 
ing, hunting, picnicking, and scout- 
ing. 

A study of interests among your 
own student body may help to show 
whether courses in camp leadership 
should be given in your department 
or in some other. 

Correlation with the rest of the 
University program will also help to 
establish this point in policy. We 
all recognize the fact that other de- 
partments—the sciences (physical, 
biological, and social), forestry, en- 
gineering, dramatics, music, home 
economics, public health, etc.— 
should contribute to the ultimate broad training which is 
our goal for camp education. The strategic starting 
point may be in your department or in others, depending 
largely upon the three previous criteria: facilities in staff, 
equipment, and service, and the all-important possibility 
of general campus cooperation. 


F THE application of these criteria leads to the con- 

clusion that the physical education department is the 
one in which camping should be given, how should the 
curriculum be set up? That depends, of course, upon 
one’s philosophy of curriculum construction. The ad- 
ministrator who takes the sociological po‘nt of view will 
analyze as closely as possible the camping situation in his 
part of the country, or in the sphere of influence of his 
institution. This analysis will determine the relative 
emphasis to be placed on training for private camps, 
organization camps, health camps, or school camps. A 
job analysis of counselor duties and difficulties will give 
further curriculum material. 

The administrator who takes the point of view that 
the curriculum shou'd be organized around the needs of 
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the individual will set up objectives in terms of student 
development, will analyze student interests and traits 
making for success in camp leadership, and will use 
other familiar techniques. 

Then both administrators will be confronted with the 
practical considerations oi fitting this training material 
into the local teaching situation. They will find that 
three main types of experience must be set up: (1) a 
general introduction to the possibilities 6f camping as a 
phase of education, either as child development or adult 
recreation; (2) activities important in the camp pro- 
gram; (3) actual camp experience. 

The general introductory course should be given as fol- 
lows, according to the Camp Directors Committee. 

“The Committee seems to agree unanimously that semester 
and year courses in colleges are the ideal. However, it should be 
noted that when short, intensive courses are the only sort possible 
in view of present curriculum or administrative conditions, that 
their value is chiefly to open up the possibilities of the profession 
of camp counseloring to the students, to give them some concep- 
tion of what the camping profession is, what the educational 
possibilities of the summer camp are, and to inspire them to 
further study, training, and experience. Their function is mainly 
to open up the camping field to many who are in ignorance of its 
extent and worthwhileness, and not to turn out credentialed 
and fully-trained camp counselors, as the longer courses should. 
In no case are theze shorter courses considered as a substitute 
for such complete training as the longer courses give, but it is 
conceded that they have their place in the scheme of educating 
young people in the camp movement.’’+ 

We have found in our experience with a two-week 
intensive course, that it is essential to limit those en- 
rolled to two subjects, one of which occupies the entire 
morning, the other the entire afternoon. 

As to activities, water sports are the phase of the 
regular physical education program most generally 
used in camp. Archery, riding, tennis, and to a lesser 
degree team sports, and games for younger children 
are also used. We must, then, go outside our custom- 
ary program, for campcraft, woodcraft, handcraft, 

(Continued on Page 60) 


+ The Camping Magazine, June, 1932, p. 10. 
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Important YEAR ago, in last April’s Jour- 
Notice for NAL, the editorial columns listed a 
Convention number of advantages, both direct and 
Delegates . indirect, of being a member of the na- 


tional professional organization. It was 

shown that if a member attended a dis- 
trict convention, the saving in fee amounted to one-half 
the cost of membership. If, perchance, the member at- 
tended both the district and the national conventions, the 
savings in fees would amount to the total cost of member- 
ship. All this is a return entirely apart from the profes- 
sional journal which the member receives and apart from 
the satisfaction of contributing personal service to the 
support of the many projects which the national associa- 
tion is conducting to strengthen and promote the cause of 
physical education over the entire country. 

Now an entirely new advantage appears, particularly 
from the standpoint of the members who are attending 
the national convention at Cleveland this month. In this 
connection the reader is referred to the important notice 
on page 2 of this issue of the JouRNAL. It explains the 
identification railway plan, which this year is being used 
by the Association for the benefit of its delegates. All 
members have been mailed one of these certificates, and 
by presenting the certificate at the point of departure, the 
round-trip ticket may be purchased at one and one-third 
the cost of a one-way ticket. In other words, the special 
convention rate is guaranteed in advance and there need 
be no uncertainty, as on previous occasions, whether 
enough delegates will present railway certificates to se- 
cure the reduced return fare. 

This editorial is prompted by the necessity to stress the 
fact that only members presenting these identification 
certificates can buy the round-trip tickets at the reduced 
rates. Consequently, if friends, who are not now mem- 
bers, are planning to attend the convention by rail, it will 
be a decided good turn to inform them of the advantages 
of sending their membership fee to the offices of the 
American Physical Education Association now. It will 
bring to them a railway identification certification by re- 
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turn mail—a saving of two-thirds the return railway fare. 
and it will also place their names on the membership i ' 
so that they can secure the reduced convention fee " 
Cleveland—a saving of one dollar. The reduced conven, 
tion fee can be secured by enrolling as a member at Cleve. 
land, but the railway certificate cannot be obtained at 
Cleveland. It must be secured in advance, to be use 
when the round-trip ticket is purchased. 


The Fiftieth 
Anniversary 
of Camping 


be celebration of the Fiftieth Anni. 

versary of Organized Camping in 
the United States started on Saturday 
February 24, with a Golden Jubilee 
Banquet in New York City, at which na. 
tionally known civic and welfare leaders united in testify. 
ing to the benefits of this American movement designed 
to build both character and health. Hundreds of Amer. 
ican cities, between this date and July when the popula 
summer camping season opens, will observe this anniver. 
sary with community programs illustrating various forms 
of camping service now in use in the United States, 

The fiftieth birthday of camping comes at a time when 
the increased leisure of individuals is a much discussed 
topic, and when camping in its many forms is more popu. 
larly acclaimed than in any previous period. - 

In this unusual development the character-building 
agencies of the United States have ever been active. From 
the very inception of organized camping, the Y.M.C.A, 
Y.W.C.A., the Settlement Houses, the Y.M.H.A., the 
Boys’ Clubs, the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and 
the Girl Scouts have made it possible for children from 
congested sections of the city to get out into the country 
during the summer months. The private camps have 
shared equally in the popularity and success of the move. 
ment from the start, and because of their adequate re. 
sources have made many distinctive contributions to it. 

In this short space of fifty years the organized camp 
has developed a strong educational emphasis in addition 
to the recreational emphasis with which it started. To- 
day, the program is based on individual needs and has 
varied offerings for each individual in keeping with his 
particular interests and possibilities in the way of devel- 
opment. Recreation, health, companionship, the develop- 
ment of skills, the development of creative interests and 
appreciations, the development of nature understanding 
and enjoyment, personality growth, guidance—these are 
some of the rich recreational-educational implications of 
modern camping. 

Educators today are becoming fully awake to the real- 
ization that education is a continuous process, going on 
out of school as well as in school, going on during summer 
vacations, and going on after graduation when formal 
schooling is supposed to be more or less completed. This 
accounts for their sympathetic support of present-day 
trends in the way of popularizing camping education and 
adult education. Both these movements tend to make 
education an integrative experience to the individual. 
Their contributions, more than those of the disconnected 
and minutely specialized academic school subjects, assist 
the individual in harmonizing his learning with life. 
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Qne more word needs to be added. Camping is be- 
coming recognized by educators as a whole field of educa- 
tion and not as a special phase of education. For this 
reason, the camp staffs are finding it necessary to have 
instructors skilled in many phases of learning, such as 
hysical recreations, music, arts and crafts, nature study, 
animal life, astronomy, dramatics, religion, guidance, and 
many others which are essential to rich and happy living. 
As Miss Halsey points out in her article on camping in 
this issue, the offering of instruction in courses for camp 
counselors, because of the wide scope of the material to 
be covered, has become more and more the coordinated 
project of a number of departments. 

When the possibilities of camping education are recog- 
nized, the statement of a prominent educator at a recent 
committee meeting will not seem so remote from material- 
ization. This statement hinted at the possibility that 
camps of the future might be accredited in the same way 
that schools are today, and that instructors in camps 
would have to be recognized as qualified and possess cre- 
dentials of training in the same way that the teachers in 
the schools have to possess teaching certificates. The im- 
portance of this viewpoint lies mostly in the recognition 
it gives to the camp as an educational institution. 


DUCATIONAL executives frequent- 
ly demand, with a “stand-and-de- 
liver” inflection, that physical education 
state its objectives. These objectives 
have been expressed so often and so 
comprehensively that a reply would seem to be a simple 
matter; but as in many such apparently simple situations, 
far-reaching consequences depend upon our sincere and 
intelligent answer to the question. 

Abraham Lincoln used to tell a story of a Mississippi 
steamboat which had a one-horsepower engine and a two- 
horsepower whistle; when the whistle blew, the boat 
stopped. The engineer of that ancient flatboat soon 
learned to concentrate his power if he wanted to get any- 
where. The average educational executive listens polite- 
ly—even respectfully—but usually absentmindedly to 
technical and philosophical statements of our objectives; 
but mention the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education 
—ah, now you are on his own ground and speaking his 
own language. 

These Seven Cardinal Principles might well have been 
formulated with a physical education program especially 
in mind. Their acceptance refutes every argument 
against the so-called educational “frills”; not one of the 
Sacred Seven is concerned primarily with the three R’s, 
and not one can be adequately secured without a modern 
program of physical education. With the Seven Cardinal 
Points for our chart and compass we can steer a course 
at once progressive and secure, and one which the aver- 
age executive in education can follow with confidence and 
with understanding. 

A passing glance at some of our discarded objectives 
shows the distance our craft has travelled since its launch- 
ing. In 1910, gymnastic exercises were given for the 
“educational” results which were hopefully anticipated 
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from “prompt and unquestioning obedience to com- 
mands.” An English physical training publication of 
1908 advocated ball games for strengthening the wrists 
of the children in the Board Schools, so that “future 
generations of mistresses will have less cause of complaint 
in breakages when John and Jane carry heavy trays to 
and from the dining room.” It is with relief that we note 
the reply made by one of our college presidents when 
asked by an earnest and assiduous reformer to promul- 
gate stricter rules for student conduct: ‘“‘Madam, the pur- 
pose of the College is to train men to make wise decisions, 
not to obey orders.” 

Look at the Seven Cardinal Points in Education, and 
honor their expression of an effort to train men and 
women who can think clearly, work nobly, live fully. A 
leadership solely “practical,” whether in education, in- 
dustry, or in any branch of human endeavor, will always 
fail because it recognizes no other end than “efficiency.”’ 
Even in industry and economics we have lost faith in 
“practical” leaders. Under “practical” leadership in- 
dustry coined as its slogan the threadbare, immoral, in- 
decent, devilish “maximum production at minimum 
cost” —maximum manufacture of goods to be sold at the 
highest possible price with minimum payment of labor 
and materials. This is the fatal slogan that surfeited 
the world with goods, leaving the workers to roam the 
country without goods, food, or shelter. 

“What of the land to which the ship will go?” It is 
right that we in physical education should be deeply con- 
cerned as to what lies ahead. He who runs may read of 
the increasing share given us in handling such education- 
al problems as adult education, nursery schools, com- 
munity service. Preliminary studies made by Mr. Birch 
Bayh, in his capacity of Chairman of the Committee on 
Unemployment, show teachers of physical education 
fitting capably and usefully into a wide range of service 
not directly in our own field. In the present economic 
crisis it was inevitable that physical education should 
suffer with other branches of education. ‘Still and all,” 
as the Irish say, we are not claiming too much when we 
assert that never before in the history of education has 
there been so keen an appreciation of the essential con- 
tribution made by our own branch of the profession. 
Among the new notes in education three are outstanding: 
education for leisure, social-education trailing, and the 
revolt against mass education. With these present trends 
it is inevitable that education must lean more and more 
upon its physical education program. 

It is not mere optimism to say that the future is bright 
and the possibilities endless. As long as our profession is 
manned by teachers whose objectives are identical with 
the Seven Cardinai Points in Education; as long as our 
teachers are concerned less with what we teach and more 
with how and why we teach our own subjects; as long 
as we concentrate our efforts on an education that fits 
men and women for a life of honest thought, of wise 
activity, and a leisure that is created, not bought—then 
we in physical education may well face the future with 
confidence—By Mary Channing Coleman, President of 
the American Physical Education Association. 


By 


HELENE SAXE MacLAUGHLIN 


Richmond Hill High School, 
New York City 


E IN the health education profession hold in 
Ws: power the greatest opportunity for training 

‘for later life, namely, leisure time, as well as 
for fitness for life’s needs.* It seems to me that we 
must not only offer a program of activity for the present, 
but something that will be of use in the future. We must 
bring the pupil to the best possible health efficiency, keep 
up that efficiency, and inspire the pupils to carry over 
their interest in health and its possibilities for efficiency 
in citizenship to their lives outside of the school. The 
problem of offering a program of activities in the actual 
course of study in health education, that will be carried 
over into the extra-curricular work, calls for much 
thought and deliberation. There are several factors to be 
considered. 

There cannot be a predominance in our classes of game 
activities over the many other phases of our work which 
some of us still care to include in our teaching. The 
game activities must be worth while, not only as a prep- 
aration and lead-up for the large group or team games 
that are played after school, but also be of worth in 
themselves—health building, recreative, interesting, and 
worth the time spent on them in the classes. 

In the Richmond Hill High School in New York City, 
there is a registration of 2,527 girls. Of these about 30 
are post-poliomyelitis cases. Twenty of these girls are 
assigned to no activity. About 5 in the groups report to 
the swimming pool, and by allowing them a double period 
of time they are able to prepare themselves, have a les- 
son, dress, and return to classes promptly. The others 
are in such a physical condition that they can take vari- 
ous prescribed work in the “individual” training room. 
We feel that the outlook for the future of these girls is 
far from a happy one and that what they are able to do 
in our department—little as it may be—will break the 
monotony of their existences and give them a certain 
interest as they go their ways after graduation. 

In the individual training room, those who can go in 
the pool are assigned once a week for swimming. On 
other days they have their regular, individually pre- 
scribed programs to follow. Once a week, on the roof, 
if it is fair weather (they are told to bring coats, hats, 
and gloves if it is cold), these girls have a real game 
” *A paper presented before the Women’s Athletic Section at the 


Eastern District Association Convention, April, 1933, at Springfield. 
Massachusetts. 





Correlation of Health Education 


with the Extra-Curricular Program 






period. They play volleyball and other games that te. 
quire reaching. Our individual training room serves the 
posturally defective almost entirely and does not wor 
with cardiac defects as is done in some large schools. 
Girls who cannot play the games are allowed to sit ang 
be an audience when it is warm, and must follow their 
regular program in the individual training room if the 
day is too cold for them to be inactive. 

There are approximately one hundred girls who take 
no physical exercise but are assigned to our department 
one period a day. These students sit in steamer chairs 
on the roof and get 70 per cent credit for health educa. 
tion if their remediable health defects are removed and 
they are faithful in attendance. The chairs are paid for 
by volunteer contributions from the teachers and the Par. 
ent-Teacher Association and rugs are loaned by the 
American Red Cross. . 

The work is correlated for these girls by instilling in 
them a desire to improve their physical condition, in s 
far as they are able, and the realization that even though 
they are handicapped in not being able to run and play 
after school hours, they can sit out when they do their 
lesson and can make every use of nature’s gifts of air 
and sunshine. 


HE rank and file of the student body report to the 

department five days a week. Each girl has four peri- 
ods of work on the floor and one of swimming or hygiene 
every week. Of these four days, two are regular health 
education lessons, one games, and one what we call activ- 
ities in squads. A general course of study is followed in 
the health education class work. On the squad-work 
days the classes are led by student leaders. Up until 
this year a leaders club was formed and meetings held 
once a week. Included in this club were the girls who led 
the squads, and they were taught and graded in the 
work that was to be done by the squads in the classes. 

One of the very real problems is the choice of activi- 
ties on squad day. As mentioned above, these activities 
must have health values as well as carry-over values. 
There is a debatable question as to whether the girls get 
these values from taking turns at pitching an_ indoor 
baseball or shooting fouls for five minutes. Every gitl 
gets two turns out of three tries each. To those who 
play or want to play on teams, this work is invaluable, 
but the real effort has to be made with those who do not 
have an interest and to whom such exercise is just work 
that is required. There is always the grading to arouse 
a first interest, for when once a disinterested person has 





succeeded in pitching the baseball so that it hits the speci- 
fied circle twice out of three times, she is partially inter- 
ested and a desire to know more then quite naturally 
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follows in time. It is fortunate and true that the usual 
un of individual works for achievement, and if this is 
tangible the pupil is so much the better pleased. Credit 
is given for achievement in these activities and quite 
frequently the very thought of credit inspires a greater 
effort and the effort leads to more efficiency. 

A recent syllabus of games and athletics has been 
adopted for New York City High Schools. I had the 
honor to be the Chairman of the Game Committee pre- 
paring that syllabus. Among the objectives which we 
mentioned were the following: 

a) To promote interest in wholesome activity and to cultivate 
4 desire for out-of-door recreation. 

b) To stimulate development in followership, initiative, and 


leadership. . , , : , 
c) To provide situations which will result in experiences fav- 


orable to the development of character. 

d) To provide opportunity for participation in activities 
which will survive in later life and will promote the proper use 
of leisure time. 

The rotating squad is used. The entire group is di- 
vided into squads and assigned to certain game skills, 
the forms of which have been taught in class. Each 
squad spends five minutes at one activity, and, at a sig- 
nal, the entire organization moves to the next event. 

The activities on squad days are chosen for their val- 
ues in health, interest, and possibilities for lead up. 

Running —Timing and skill in potato race—moving the ob- 
jects (not potatoes but blocks of wood) from certain spaces to 
other spaces with intervening running. 

Throwing. —Basketball throw for form and distance. When 
we can use the outdoor space, baseball throw for the same. 

Climbing—Rope climbing—more for form than for height— 
fourteen feet from floor maximum height with credit given for 
certain heights and for ability to take the correct foot grasp. 

Stunts—Those tending to train in agility, balance, and co- 
ordination. 

Basketball Skills —“Round the Town’”—shooting from certain 
marked places on the floor. 

Thirty-Second Goal.—Starting throws from the foul line and 
throwing as many goals as possible, from any position, during 
the allotted time. 

Five-Three-One—tThree shots at the basket, first from the 
foul line, crediting success in five-three-one points. 

One Dribble and Shoot.—After the shot passing the ball to 
the next player. 

Baseball Skill—Underhand throw at a target—three turns 
and credit given according to success in hitting nearest to the 
bull’s eye. 

Bowling —Rolling rubber ball against Indian Clubs—points 
awarded for number of clubs displaced. 

Captainball is another game that occupies many in a 
comparatively small court. 

Wherever possible, the game skills are put into the 
form of plays, as in the case of “Round the Town” 
where the player shoots her first ball from the foul line, 
the second and third from where the ball landed. This 
is of greater interest than the shooting of a ball from 
a designated spot every time. All these devices are used 
to make the game skill a lead for interest in the minor 
games and the team groups. 


N GAME days, games are played which have a 
definite coaching value for the team games of bas- 
ketball, baseball, and tennis. In all the plans, the size 
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of the room and the number in the classes have to be 
taken into consideration. There is an original game 
evolved from deck tennis and volleyball played with a 
teniquoit ring at Richmond Hill High School. The pupils 
play with no alleys and sometimes with no net, but they 
learn to keep a tennis score, to serve the ring to a certain 
person in a certain place, to return a ring when it should 
be returned, and to cover the court adequately and 
quickly. This game takes space and occupies only ten 
girls at a time, so it calls for careful planning with a 
large group. “Six Passes and Shoot” is a fine game for 
a group of forty girls. 

Endball is a fine lead-up for basketball and occupies 
many in a small space. Other games for basketball lead- 
up are: “Run, Pass, and Shoot” played in a circle; “Over 
and Under” in which the players of two teams run a re- 
lay, the player going under the rope while the ball is 
thrown over and catching it and returning to touch the 
next runner; and “Six Court Basketball,” played with six 
divisions for courts. 

For baseball lead-up one can use Longball played 
with a volleyball batted with the hand; also Hit-Pin Ball, 
using Indian clubs at the bases and feet-body to defend 
the clubs, to teach the positions and rules of baseball. 
This game can be played by allowing the runner to stop 
on bases, which is not the ruling of the actual game. 
Another lead-up game is Hand Baseball—actual baseball 
played with hard rubber ball and using the hand for a 
bat. “Volleyball Keep-It-Up” is played with a light 
rubber ball—the object is to keep the ball in the air. 

Space is alloted for each game so that there will be as 
little conflict as possible among girls, basketballs, quoit 
rings, teniquoit rings, and nets. It is always difficult 
however to keep one set of utensils away from the para- 
phernalia of another group. But everyone is happy and 
the games are being played, so all is well. 


LE this training in game activities, games, and actual 

floor work finally leads up to the extra-curricular 
program. The leaders club has already been mentioned. 
Girls may elect this club but must be certified by the 
instructor of health education as having definite qualities 
of leadership among their fellows, as well as athletic 
ability. Each teacher serves one day after school. The 
upper and lower grades meet separately for basketball 
and captainball. Dancing meets for all grades in one 
group. Baseball is a spring activity and is played in the 
boys’ yard. Hockey is played in a park a mile away 
during the fall. At the end of the season each activity 
has a tournament in which picked teams from each: 
grade play off elimination contests. We play no inter- 
scholastic girls’ sports. Teams are not chosen until just 
before the games and a team has only one practice as 
a team before the tournament begins. 

Each girl who has attended eight practices of any 
activity receives a chevron—the color designating the 
activity. Girls on championship teams win a large school 
letter of one school color with a girl’s figure in the con- 
trasting color against the letter. In order to be a member 
of team a girl must have no physical defects and be 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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the United States during the last decade. The 
great popularity wave of swimming has left a 
long trail of death in its wake. 

Leaders in the field of life saving are asking for men 
who have been trained as all-round specialists in water 
safety. Who is better situated to train such men than 
physical educators in colleges and universities? 

One of the primary requirements of a life saver is the 
ability to effect releases from grasps secured by drowning 
persons. This experimentation, while interested in gen- 
eral training methods, was primarily concerned with de- 
vising effective releases from body grasps. 

Literature on the subject of body grasps is exceedingly 
meager. Barnes*: briefly describes releases for the front 
and rear leg scissors. Goss* describes releases for the 
front body grasp, rear body grasp with leg scissors, and 
scissors hold around the body. Sheffield and Sheffield 
describe a front body release, rear body release, and scis- 
sors release. 

Apparently none of these releases are based on experi- 
mentation. The releases described were not substantiated 
in the experimental work carried out by the writers. 


A PPROXIMATELY 70,000 persons have drowned in 


Special Life Saving Class 


A special service life saving course, in which only ex- 
pert swimmers with some knowledge of life saving were 
permitted to register, was organized at the University 
of Oregon, and given credit on the same basis as other 
courses in physical education. The class had a threefold 
purpose: first, to continue the student’s training in the 
life saving methods; second, to experiment with the ap- 
plication of modified wrestling principles to release skills; 
third, to experiment with various training methods to see 
if the candidates could be better trained to meet drown- 
ing situations. 

Preliminary Wrestling —The preliminary experimental 
work was conducted in the wrestling room under the 
supervision of the wrestling instructor. No complicated 
holds or releases were used. The students were given 
practice in the theory and technique of going behind an 
opponent, and, in addition to the American Red Cross 
holds and releases, many other body and leg grasps were 
used. This procedure was based on the hypothesis that 
a life saver should be trained in effecting releases from 
holds involving both arms and legs; thus leading to 
greater all-round ability in the execution and teaching 
of skills. 


*Numbers refer to bibliographical references listed at the end of 
the article. 





Experimental Life Saving 





Reaction Experiments.—Following the preliminary 
work in the wrestling room, which lasted about six thirty. 
minute periods, the class met in the pool under the } joint 
supervision of the instructors in wrestling and swimming 
for the purpose of experimenting with various methogs 
for training life savers and for carrying on experimental 


work on releases. J 


The first class work in the pool consisted of experi- 
ments conducted to find out the reaction of expert swim. 
mers with ordinary life saving training, when grasped 
in simple body grasps. These experiments conducted 
on twenty men showed that without exception they could 
not release themselves from simple body grasps. Their first 
attempt to free themselves was violent struggling; when 
this failed they grew panicky and had to be released, 
These experiments indicated that our hypothesis was cor- 
rect and that training procedures for life savers should 
include basic arm, leg, and body breaks that could be 


effected quickly, purposefully, and without injury to the 
subject. 


Training Procedures 

Many life savers have been so rigidly and methodically 
trained by rule and formula that they are not able to 
quickly modify their release technique to meet different 
situations as they arise in life saving examinations and in 
actual rescue work. Life saving examinations are usv- 
ally conducted in such a manner that the candidate is 
aware when he will be grasped and what kind of a grasp 
will be used. This procedure has certain merits as an 
expedient during examinations and in training proce- 
dures; however, it gives the candidate a false sense of 
confidence which later may be rudely shaken if he is 
grasped unawares in a hold for which he has no basic 
release. 

In accordance with the common practice in training 
life savers, the class from the very first was given instruc- 
tions in life saving axioms that were pertinent to de- 
sirable behavior in rescue situations. For example, fot 
several weeks prior to the first water experiments, the 
students were given considerable instructions based on 
the following axioms: “keep cool,” “use your head,” 
“sink to the bottom and stay calm,” and they were asked 
to say these over and over again to impress them upon 
their minds. The results of our first experiment led us 
to believe that such verbal training is largely wasted 
effort, because not one student out of the twenty was 
able to keep cool when his attempts at release failed. 

No matter what training procedures are used for 4 
life saving candidate he must develop confidence in his 
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ability to successfully handle a drowning situation and 
to be able to quickly effect a release whenever it is neces- 
_ Panicky reactions by life savers are caused by 
fear; consequently, the training period must be purpose- 
fully directed at the supplanting of fear by self-confi- 
dence. We outlined the class work on the hypothesis 
that “Self-confidence is a result of successful experience.” 
Our first step was to find some way of giving the candi- 
dates plenty of experience in close body contact under- 
water; that is, the experience of being grasped and held 
under water in all kinds of ordinary hugging holds. 

Water Wrestling —Apropos to this idea a game called 
“Water Wrestling” was invented in which the entire class 
in partnership formation could engage at the same time. 
Starting in the water from a treading position six feet 
apart, the two opponents were free to gain any hold 
possible. A match consisted of three rounds of two 
minutes each, and two out of three falls won the game. 
A fall could be gained in either of the following ways: by 
grasping the opponent in such a manner that he could 
not extricate himself before the duration of a round, or 
by forcing him to signal for a release because of lack 
of air. 

This game was used as a regular training procedure, 
and, as a result of their participation, the students soon 
learned that violent, purposeless struggling was of no 
avail in breaking holds. They soon learned to ward off 
the opponent with their hands and feet and to guard 
against dangerous grasps such as neck holds and body 
scissors. They very rapidly grew accustomed to body 
contact under water, which apparently is the primary 
experience essential to the development of self-confidence. 

As the classwork proceeded we recorded any ordinary 
body grasps which were secured during the water wrest- 
ling games and from which the opponent failed to re- 
lease himself. These were found to be as follows: head- 
lock, front body grasp, rear body grasp, front strangle 
with a body scissors, and a rear strangle with a body 
scissors. 

Modified Wrestling Breaks in Water.—Our next step 
was to experiment with releases from these holds. We 
based our experimental procedure on the hypothesis that 
simple, modified wrestling breaks could be successfully 
used against these grasps. 

There are several important factors to be considered 
when applying modified wrestling principles to rescue 
skills and water wrestling; first, it is easier to slip out of 
a hold in water wrestling or in rescue situations because 
the water keeps the skin slippery; second, the buoying 
effect of the water is such that the body rapidly changes 
position when releases are attempted; thus, orientation 
and balance become very complicated skills. The factors 
of balance and orientation are further affected by the 
fact that under water there is very little visual aid to 
these skills. Third, the most important factor is time, 
because the rescuer must complete his underwater work 
on the duration of one breath. Rescue skills, water 
wrestling, and mat wrestling are thus seen to have some 
important differences; nevertheless, the basic principles 
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of leverage and power application apply in all three 
instances. 

As the class experimented with breaks for the grasps 
recorded, they showed a further increase in self-confi- 
dence which was proportional to the simplicity and effec- 
tiveness of the releases used. Their behavior, when effect- 
ing releases under water, gradually became more pur- 
poseful, which was quite a contrast to the violent panicky 
struggling of a few weeks earlier. They became so adept 
at breaking holds that it was practically impossible to 
hold them in any ordinary grasp. 

Release Principles—During the experimentation car- 
ried on by the class, many different releases were devised 
for each grasp. The selection of the releases illustrated 
were based on the following criteria: simplicity, effective- 
ness, execution-time factor, and learning-time factor of 
the releases. It can be readily seen that these criteria 
overlap; however, they will be discussed separately so as 
to bring out any unique value they may have. 

Simplicity and Effectiveness of Releases——Releases 
should be simple and basic in nature so they can be 
quickly modified to meet differences in rescue situations. 
Complicated releases are designed to break special or 
trick grasps and have no practical value in the field of 
life saving. Drowning persons tend to grasp one in 
simple hugging holds; therefore, releases should be based 
on this principle and should include arm, leg, and body 
breaks. 

What is an effective release? An effective release is 
one which breaks the grasp before the oxygen supply of 
the rescuer has reached a dangerous minimum and which 
at the same time, does not injure the subject. The re- 
lease should be simple enough to be used without visual 
aid so that it is of value in turbid as well as clear water. 

Time Factor of Releases——The importance of the time 
factor is very obvious because the grasp must be broken 
before the rescurer’s oxygen supply is exhausted. During 
the class work, a simple experiment was made in an 
attempt to establish a maximum time factor for effective 
releases. Each of the illustrated releases was timed with 
a stop watch on twenty different students, and the fol- 
lowing time ranges were recorded: 


Minimum Maximum 

A. Bront BORy CAAGD cicisscccessccvsces 1 sec. 5 sec, 

ee ae 1.5 sec. 9 sec. 

a ee A ee ar eee 4 sec. 10sec. 

Ay. DE ON i665 conc kaceodsesasenes 3 sec. 8 sec. 
(Body Scissors) 

S WOOO TRIE “So sosuusasseseneianass 35 mee. 9.5 sec. 


(Body Scissors) 

The students were then timed to see what effect the 
execution time factor of an effective release had on their 
ability to plane and rescue the subject. The students 
were instructed to make a sixty-foot approach to the 
subject and then purposely take longer to effect a re- 
lease. Observations made on twenty students showed 
that when the student took longer than twelve seconds 
to effect a release it was very tiring to make the return 
carry of sixty feet. As a result of this observation, we 
established the somewhat arbitrary execution time stand- 
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ard of ten seconds, and any release requiring more time 
was discarded as being of doubtful value in life saving 
work. The safety margin of oxygen left after a release 
varies with the individual; however, the time factor of 
any given release should be low enough to insure the 
rescuer an oxygen reserve sufficient to enable him to 
plane the patient and make the rescue. 


Learning Time of Releases—The learning time of a 
release pertains to the ease with which it may be learned 
by life saving candidates. Releases to be of practical 
value should be easy to understand and learn, as compli- 
cated releases confuse the candidates and lead to fear 
and discouragement. Many candidates when attempting 
a complicated break become bewildered and fail to effect 
a release; as a result of such failures they do not develop 
the self-confidence necessary to sound life saving prac- 
tice. The learning time factor of the illustrated releases 
was tested in the following simple experiment. Ten 
swimmers were selected at random from an advanced 
swimming class, and they were instructed in the various 
releases. The total time from the beginning of the in- 
structions to the termination of a successful underwater 
release was recorded. The learning time ranges for the 
various releases were found to be as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 
1. Front Body Grasp .........2 min. 10 sec. 5 min. 40 sec. 
2. Mear Body Grasp .........<.! 3 min. 12 sec. 6 min. 5 sec. 
3. HHCAGIGGE ......06.00000000005 Mim 34 see. 10 min. 14 sec 
4. Prom Sivanele ...... 22.6250 4 min. 18 sec. 9 min. 28 sec. 


(Body Scissors) 
Rear Strange ..............5 Mm. 
(Body Scissors) 


un 


10 sec. 8 min. 19 sec. 

In the selection of releases another criterion should 
be used, namely, retaining hold of the subject so he can 
be planed and rescued. Unfortunately we were not able 
to carry the work to this stage because of the limited 
amount of class time. 


Experimental Releases 
Group One—Front Body Grasp 





Fig. 1—-A high front body grasp. Fig. 2—The res- 
cuer has secured a double grapevine and placed both 
hands under the subject’s chin; as he fixates the subject’s 
legs, he forces the subject’s head back by exerting pres- 
sure under the chin with the heels of his hands. Fig. 3—- 
The rescuer has pushed the subject away by forcefully 





extending his arms; thus with the combined action of 
the legs, arms, and back, a release is effected. 

The front body grasp is an exceedingly hard hold to 
break when there is a marked disparity in the size and 
strength of the rescuer and the subject. Several] releases 
that are being used in the field were tried but none were 
successful when the rescuer was considerably smaller than 
the subject. With the release described, a 135-pound 
rescuer broke the grasp on a powerful 200-pound-subject 








Group Two—Rear Body Grasp 





"9" *4 

Fig. 1—A high rear body grasp. Fig. 2.—The rescuer 
has placed his hands on the forearms of the subject with 
his thumbs between the arms and body. Fig. 3—The 
rescuer, by pushing downward and wriggling upward, has 
forced the subject’s arms down around his hips where 
the grasp is easily broken by forcefully spreading the 
thighs. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, this grasp was found to 
be an exceedingly hard hold to break. When the grasp 
is high up around the chest, it is practically impossible 
to break by working directly on the hands or wrists be- 
cause the rescuer’s arms are in a poor position for effec- 
tive power application. 


Some authorities have advocated the following release: 
the rescuer submerges the subject, by swimming a back- 
stroke, and thus the subject’s strength is rapidly ex- 
hausted due to the lack of air; however, this release is of 
value only in low rear body grasp around the waist and 
is not effective when the grasp is higher. 


Groups Three and Four—Headlock 

Fig. 1.—A headlock. Fig. 2—The rescuer fixates the 
subject’s near leg with a grapevine and forces his head 
back by applying pressure under the chin; as the sub- 
ject’s head is forced back his grasp is elevated so as to 
leave a space between his arms and chest. Fig. 3.—The 
rescuer has slipped his right hand under the grasp and 
pried it up as he slipped his head out; thus effecting a 
release. 


Fig. 1—A headlock. Fig. 2.—The rescuer has placed 
his left hand under the subject’s chin and his right hand 
under the subject’s near knee. Fig. 3—By simultane 
ously pushing against the chin and lifting on the leg, the 
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rescuer spins the subject backwards and breaks the head- 
lock. ; 

The headlock is often secured by the subject when the 
rescuer tries to break a front strangle hold. The spin 
release shown in group four is effective when the rescuer 





and subject are about the same size. It was not effective 
in cases where the rescuer was considerably smaller than 
the subject, and, in such cases, the release shown in group 
three was effectively used. 


Group Five—Front Strangle with a Body Scissors 
Fig. 1—The grasp. Fig. 2.—The rescuer has placed 
both hands under the subject’s chin and is forcing his 
head backwards. Fig. 3—The rescuer has forced the 
subject’s head back until the strangle hold was broken 
and is straight-arming him to prevent a regrasp; he in- 
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serts his right arm between the subject’s legs and breaks 
the body scissors by prying the feet apart, thus complet- 
ing the release. 

The class was not successful in effecting a release from 
this hold when using the ordinary front strangle break 
because, as the strangle hold was broken, the subject 
could hold the rescuer with the leg scissors and then 
regrasp him with his arms. 


Group Six—Rear Strangle and a Body Scissors 





Fig. 1—The Grasp. Fig. 2.—The rescuer has placed 
both hands and elbows inside and under the subject’s 
legs. Fig. 3——-The rescuer has suddenly jerked the sub- 
ject’s legs upward causing him to be upset backwards, 
and thus effecting a release. 

The class used the ordinary rear strangle break, but 
was not successful in effecting a release from this grasp. 
It has been assumed by some experts that this grasp 
could be broken by using a rear strangle release, thus 
forcing the subject into a hammerlock and breaking the 
scissors with extreme pressure applied on the subject’s 
arm. The body scissors prevents the rescuer from duck- 
ing his head under the subject’s arm, and thus when the 
subject really holds tight the rescuer cannot get him into 
the hammerlock position. 

The break illustrated depends upon speed for its suc- 
cess and upon the rescuer keeping his chin tucked against 
his chest so that the encircling grasp is not under his chin 
and against his neck. . 

Conclusions 

On the indicative evidence gained from this class, our 
tentative conclusions are as follows: 

First, all life savers should be trained in effecting re- 
leases from various simple grasps involving arms, legs, 
head, and body rather than limiting their technique to 
arm and head releases. 

Second, simple, modified wrestling principles may be 
used in effecting releases from these grasps. 

Third, ordinary teaching methods used in training life 
savers are not based on sound educational psychology. 
For example, the practice of trying to teach a candidate 
to “keep cool” and work purposefully in water rescues, 
by persuading his intelligence with verbal phrases during 
the training period, is not sound. As pointed out earlier 

in this article, the candidate learns to “keep cool” as he 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Duties Commonly Performed by Boys 
Physical Education Department Heads 


By 


JOHN B. SHEPARD 


Eagle Rock High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


ITHIN the past few years considerable atten- 
Wis on the part of educational workers has 

been devoted to the general aspects of the 
department headship, but little has been accomplished 
in extending such investigations to include the specific 
duties of the various department heads.* It is certainly 
not an unreasonable standard set by Lynn when she 
states: “To facilitate organization the head of a depart- 
ment should know exactly what his duties are and he 
should be ready at any time to give an approximation 
of the frequency of the performance of these duties.”? 
Inasmuch as the writer is particularly interested in the 
field of boys’ physical education it was his desire to make 
such an investigation. 

In making a review of the studies related to this field 
comparatively little material was found. In 1928 Doug- 
lass made a composite study of the activities of fifty 
heads of thirteen different types of departments includ- 
ing boys’ physical education.? At about the same period 
Myers made an investigation as to the duties of the 
heads of girls’ physical education departments.* In this 
publication Myers states, relative to literature dealing 
with the topic, “There is practically none available 
which deals directly with the specific duties of a head 
of a high school department of physical education.”* 
While not directly concerned with the headship, Monroe 
and Weidemann have made contributions dealing with 
the qualifications and duties of physical directors or 
coaches in high schools.’ These studies were of value 
in the preparation of the list of duties and their classi- 
fication. 

Writing in the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
~~ *Digest of Master’s Thesis at the University of Southern California. 

1Mary M. Lynn, A Critical Analysis of the Activities of Heads of 
Music Departments in the Secondary Schools in Southern California. 
Thesis, University of Southern California, 1928. 

2R, H. Douglass, The Duties of Department Heads, Acting Heads, 


and Chairmen in Senior High Schools in California. Thesis, University 
of Southern California, 1928. 

3Dorice M. Myers, The Administrative and Supervisory Duties of 
Heads of Departments of Physical Education for High School Girls. 
Thesis, University of Southern California, 1928. 

4Ibid., p. viii. 

5Walter S. Monroe, The Duties of Men Engaged as Physical Di- 
rectors or Athletic Coaches in High Schools, University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 38, May 25, 1926. 

C. C. Weidemann, “The Duties of Nebraska High School Directors 
of Physical Education and Athletics,” Educational Research Record, 
I: 4 (April, 1929). 

C. C. Weidemann, “Some Important Qualifications for the Director 
of Physical Education Programs in High Schools,’ Educational Re- 
search Record, I: 2 (December, 1928). 


EpucatTion, Neilson states that the job analysis tech. 
nique should be applied to physical education and tha 
it should show “actual requirements of a certain job, 
and .. . the qualifications necessary in a person to fil 
that job.”® Therefore, it was with the view of making 
a modified job analysis of the office that interviews were 
held and check lists submitted to the heads and chair. 
men of the boys’ physical education departments in the 
Los Angeles senior high schools. 

The check lists submitted contained some 40 items 
pertaining to professional training and experience, and 
206 dealing with the administrative and supervisory 
duties in relation to both the general physical education 
and athletic programs. The study represents a survey of 
the duties performed by the heads and chairmen in 
charge of the boys’ physical education departments in 
27 of the 31 Los Angeles senior high schools. These 
high schools which are of the 3-, 4-, and 6-year type, 
vary in enrollment from slightly over 400 to 3,600. The 
range of enrollment in the boys’ physical education de- 
partment in these schools is from about 200 to over 
1,600. 

While much of the information pertaining to the pro- 
fessional training and experience is only of local interest, 
several items denote certain general trends. Notable 
among these is the fact that in undergraduate work 
there was a marked tendency to select physical educa- 
tion as the major study, the minor being elected from 
rather a wide range of subjects. However, as graduate 
students, education was most frequently chosen as the 
major subject with physical education continued as a 
minor. Four men had spent at least one year in full- 
time graduate work, and during the three years pre- 
ceding this investigation the number of semester-hour 
units completed in summer sessions or extension work 
averaged twenty-six for each individual. The experience 
of the majority of the group has been wholly confined 
to the teaching of physical education. 

It was found that the average individual belongs to 
four professional organizations, reads four professional 
magazines, and has thirty-four or more volumes in his 
professional library. He served on two professional com- 

(Continued on Page 55) 


6N. P. Neilson, “Job Analysis Technique Should be Applied to 


Physical Education,” JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysIcAL EDUCATION, 
I: 1 (January, 1930), 9. 
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1. Duties Relating to Organization and Administration 


A. Relative to the school as a whole 


1. Attending heads’ and faculty meetings. 
2. Formulating departmental policies in accordance 
with those of the school. 
3. Keeping administration informed as to depart- 
mental policies and objectives. 
4. Arranging to support other school activities and 
seeking assistance from other departments. 
5. Assisting in selection of students for honors. 
General departmental policies 
1. Formulating departmental policies with staff aid. 
2. Disseminating above information by meetings, 
bulletins, etc. 
3. Holding and preparing for department meeting. 
Organization of classes 
1. Assignment by grade or by definite system of 
classification. 
2. Preparing schedule showing daily assignment of 
class according to the facilities of the plant. 
3. Making adjustments of overcrowded classes and 
individual program difficulties. 
Assignment of instructors 
1. Assignment on basis of fitness of preparation, 
personality, and ability. 
2. Preparing a schedule for each instructor showing 
his class assignments and special duties. 
3. Preparing personal schedule so as to provide for 
teaching, administrative and supervisory duties. 
Physical examinations and records 
1. Providing that every student has a Health Card 
and is examined annually. 
2. Making follow-up on special cases. 
First Aid and Health Service 
1. Providing for care of injured students. 
Keeping a brief record of all service rendered. 
Requisition, care of medical supplies, equipment. 
Keeping contact with campus health conditions. 
Arranging facilities for instruction in Healthful 
Living course. 
Care of the plant 
1. Making a daily inspection of all facilities. 


abo 


2. Keeping a perpetual list of all repairs. 


3. Preparing an annual request for improvements. 


H. Physical education supplies and equipment 


. 


J. 


K. 


L. 


1. Requisition, marking and care of all supplies. 
2. Requisition and keeping perpetual inventory of 
all equipment. 
3. Providing plan of checking supplies to classes 
and individuals. 
4. Providing for repair of damaged supplies and 
equipment. 
Towels, gym suits, and padlocks 
1. Checking to see that each boy has a suit, towel, 
lock and basket. 
2. Providing efficient means of issuing and storing 
lock, and basket. 
3. Providing a plan for marking gym suits and 
returning lost equipment. 
Clerical assistance, records and reports 
1. Caring for departmental correspondence. 
2. Preparation of reports for the physical education 
department. 
3. Providing for student clerical and locker room 
assistants. 
Filing administrative and supervisory records. 
Keeping record of pupil failures and the causes. 
Preparing such record forms and filing systems 
as will quickly and accurately give full informa- 
tion about the students. 
Special and problem cases 
1. Counsellor to new students. 
2. Cooperating with vice-principal on pupil adjust- 
ments. 
3. Establishing departmental policy as to disciplin- 
ary measures and administering same. 
4. Securing reports on and conferring with problem 
and failing students. 
Miscellaneous administrative functions 
1. Sponsorship of lettermens’ club. 
2. Presenting constructive measures for safety 
education. 
3. Assisting librarian to select books for department. 
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Il. Duties Relating to the Supervision of Instruction 


Classroom supervision 

1. Observing teacher work with all classes and all 
types of activity. 

2. Observing class atmosphere and pupil-teacher 
relationship. 

3. Encouraging instructors to report their teaching 
problems. 

4. Holding conferences with teachers concerning 
their problems. 

5. Rendering special assistance to new teachers. 


B. 


Program of activities 

1. Basing work of department in general upon 
course of study prepared by the Division of 
Physical Education. 
Making use of supplementary material accord- 
ing to local needs. 
Discussing program objectives with staff. 
Allowing teachers fullest possible freedom. 
Providing tests for diagnostic purposes and to 
determine pupil achievement. 
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Ill. Duties Pertaining to Athletics 


A. Coaching of teams in various interscholastic sports 


1. Direct handling of the team in some sports. 
2. General program supervision for teams. 


B. Administrative problems relating to athletics 


1. Preparing a budget of receipts and expenditures. 

2. Assisting in classification of athletes. 

3. Assisting in checking eligibility. 

4. Providing that every candidate has _ proper 
physical examination. 

5. Providing forms and filing system for above. 


6. Arranging for excusal of athletes and transporta- 
tion to contests. 


C. Athletic supplies and equipment 


1. Keeping a perpetual inventory of supplies and 

equipment. 

Selecting supplies and equipment with staff aid. 

3. Checking on delivery, marking for identification. 

4. Providing for issue and return, cleaning and 
storage of equipment. 
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D. Preparation for games 


mi 


1. Supervise marking of field and preparation of 
seating arrangements. 
2. Caring for visiting teams and officials. 
3. Assist in management of spectators. 
Miscellaneous items relative to athletics 
1. Providing a definite system for selection of ath- 
letic managers. 
2. Passing on recommendations for athletic awards. 
3. Preparing a list of approved officials. 
4. Conferring with vice-principal on league business. 
Organization of intramural program 
1. Providing for a definite scheme of competition. 
2. Formulating rules and regulations to control 
competition. 
3. Providing for necessary supplies and play space. 
4. Supervision and administration of this program 
in conjunction with other members of staff and 
student assistants. 
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Decreasing Juvenile Delinquency 
in the Lower West Side of New York City 


By 
R. B. GRUNEWALD 


Chairman of Leisure-Time Committee, Council of Lower 
West Side Social Agencies, Greenwich House, 
New York City 


NY COMMUNITY can reduce juvenile delin- 
A quency to a minimum by the uniting of all 
workable forces, constructive planning of leisure- 
time activities, and intelligent provision of sympathetic 
leadership. It is possible to show how the reduction of 
juvenile delinquency was brought about in the Lower 
West Side of New York City by carefully planning and 
constantly increasing recreational activities. As the new 
activities were provided, the number of children that 
came in contact with the Children’s Court correspond- 
ingly decreased. 

Today we have the Council of Lower West Side Social 
Agencies, which was founded at the instigation of Mrs. 
V. G. Simkhovitch, Head-worker of Greenwich House. 
This organization, through its periodical meetings, sets 
the pace for more than one phase of social work. 

Greenwich House in particular has done much in keep- 
ing the names of its child residents out of the Children’s 
Court docket. During the summer of 1933 it maintained 
play streets which were kept free from traffic by the 
Police Department. Many children attended these im- 
provised playgrounds all summer. Paddle tennis, shuffle- 
board, hop-scotch, and stick-ball games were marked out 
on the pavement of the streets. To set up this sort of 
program in a crime-ridden area can not help but be 
effective. The field trips on which the children were 
taken, took care of any wanderlust impulses that might 
have existed. The contacts that were formed when fam- 
ilies came to the organization seeking aid were invalu- 
able, inasmuch as they provided the social workers with 
a chance to observe families at close range. This accounts 
to a large extent for the diminishing number of neglected 
children since 1929. 

The data contained herein has been supplied by Mr. 
Swanson of New York University, a member of the 
Council of Lower West Side Social Agencies, who turned 
this material over to the Recreation Department of the 
Council. This material dates back to 1910, and has been 
carefully copied from the dockets in the Children’s 
Court in New York City. Since 1910 the types of offenses 
classified under Table 5 (Nature’ of Allegation) have 
changed. Minor offenses are no longer looked upon as 
delinquencies. Take ball playing on the street, for ex- 
ample. Children are no longer arrested even if repeatedly 
caught at it. It seems that the universal right to play 
has finally been recognized by the exponents of law. 

The greatest factor in lowering delinquency figures has 


been the fact that the social service agencies in the 
area have increased their capacity of service to that por- 
tion of the population under observation, which needs 
it most. When we observe the trends in delinquency ang 
find that there is a corresponding increase in services 
rendered by community organizations, it may be safely 
said that there is a correlation between the two. This 
fact is supported by: figures beginning with 1930, It 
was then that the Crime Prevention Bureau of the Police 
Department was inaugurated. Figures since then have 
been so low as to be unimportant, but highly significant. 

Prominent social workers when asked about the his- 
tory of their program tell us that before 1910 hardly 
any constructive work had been done. It was after that 
date that many activities were added to their regular 
schedule. Greenwich House in particular has always 
aimed to make its program rich and attractive enough to 
draw in that element which had heretofore been trouble- 
some. During the summer of 1933 we had forty-nine 
different activities for children to choose from. Through 
this wide selection of activities these children were per- 
suaded to enter channels which were productive and 
socially constructive. However, it is only through the 
combined efforts of all agencies involved in community 
work that it has been possible to change anti-social atti- 
tudes into wholesome useful living. Ever since the crv- 
sade against juvenile delinquency was started, the results 
indicated by the figures extracted from the Court records 
were shown. 

In 1910, 470 cases had gone through the Children’s 
Court. Of these, 420 were boys and 50 were girls. The 
ratio was boys 8 plus to girls 1. A decrease was shown 
in 1915. There were 307 cases of which 72 were girls. 
During 1920 there was a marked increase in the number 
of cases, there being a record of cases of which 89 were 
girls. Undoubtedly this was largely due to social dis- 
turbances which evolved from the World War. By 1925 
we encounter a new low mark. For that year we find 
only 189 arrests and convictions, including 40 girls. In 
1930, with the inception of the Crime Prevention Bureau, 
only 116 were recorded. Of this number, 50 were girls. 
If the figures were not so low, the rising ratio for girls 
might be alarming. Here it must be remembered that 
many of the girls held by the Court were neglected chil- 
dren. In 1933 we had only 3 arrests and convictions. For 
1931 and 1932 we had correspondingly low figures. 

The argument runs that this condition was due to the 
laxity of the Police Department in making arrests. But 
here we also must remember that there are a number of 
what the Police Department calls apprehensions. These 
are cases where no specific complaint has been made but 
which, having come to the attention of the Department, 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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The Extent of Graduate Study 


in Physical Education in the United States 


By 


H. HARRISON CLARKE 


Teachers College, Syracuse University 


T IS generally accepted that the first graduate school 

in the United States was founded by Johns Hopkins 

and opened in Baltimore in 1876. In President Gil- 
man’s inaugural address, contained in The Launching of 
a University, published in 1906, he clearly states the 
purpose of this school. First, he placed great emphasis 
on the character of the instructional staff, believing that 
the power of the University would depend on their re- 
searches and the example of independent investigation 
that they set for the students. Secondly, the quality of 
the candidates accepted was measured by their devotion 
to some particular line of study; the certainty of their 
eminence in that, specialty; and the power to pursue in- 
dependent and original investigation. The sagacity and 
prophetic vision of President Gilman were evidenced in 
his word of caution that the foundations outlined be 
maintained. He feared lest our graduate schools become 
technical instead of liberal, and impart a knowledge of 
methods rather than principles. 

The graduate school of today continues to be an insti- 
tution of learning for scholars. Its purpose has, however, 
expanded to include advanced training for various types 
of professional positions, especially teaching. The de- 
mand by the public schools for teachers with Masters’ 
degrees, and by the colleges and universities for pro- 
fessors with Doctors’ has placed a burden for such in- 
struction on the graduate schools that they have vigor- 
ously tried to supply. It has been estimated that fourteen 
thousand of the annual output of sixteen thousand Mas- 
ters’ degrees are awarded to active or prospective teachers. 

In order that the advanced education of these teachers 
may be adapted to their individual interests, majors in 
specific fields have been established. The student may 


select the one in which he desires to specialize. Recently, 
in a number of institutions, physical education has been 
accepted as one of these majors. 

In 1927, Elliott! found that but four state universities 
were giving graduate courses in physical education, while 
only one of these offered a Master’s degree in this field. 
She further found that but two universities were granting 
the Ph.D. for advanced work in physical education. 
These were both private institutions—Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the School of Education, New 
York University. 

In the past six years a tremendous growth has taken 
place in the number of institutions that offer graduate 
courses in physical education. At the present time the 
writer is making a detailed study of graduate work in 
physical education in the United States. To date he has 
found thirty-one institutions that give graduate courses 
in this field. These institutions are listed below. 

The need for graduate work in physical education is 
apparent. It is evident that in the future many other 
universities will offer graduate courses in this field. That 
this development is a new one is fortunate, as it permits 
those educators contemplating plans for graduate study 
in their institutions an opportunity to profit by the ex- 
periences of our more progressive graduate schools. The 
rapidity, however, with which colleges and universities 
have adopted graduate work in physical education should 
be sufficient reason for pausing to take stock in order to 
determine the advisability of certain policies and to chart 
courses for the future. In the past, many phases of 
health and physical education have grown up in a hit 
or miss fashion.’ The graduate trend in physical educa- 
tion is so recent that it is probably still possible to guide 
its growth and to establish proper controls, if it is deemed 
advisable. 

‘1 Ruth Elliott, Organization of Professional Training in Physical 


Education in State Universities, p. 50. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 








Boston University 

Columbia University 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
George Washington University 
Indiana University 

Louisiana State University 
Mills College (women only) 
New York University 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 
Pennsylvania State College 


Purdue University 
Springfield College 


Temple University 








Institutions in the United States Offering Graduate Courses in Physical Education’ 


Stanford University 
State College of Washington 


University of California 
University of Idaho 
University of Iowa 
University of Kentucky 
University of Michigan 
University of Missouri 


* The writer will appreciate receiving the name of any institution that should appear on this list. 


(women only) University of Montana 

University of Oregon 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Southern California 

University of Texas 

University of Washington 

University of Wisconsin 

Wayne University (formerly College 
of the City of Detroit) 

Wellesley College (women only) 
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Americans, Japanese, and Swimming 


By 


BEN GRADY 


Student in Physical Education, University of Michigan 


Written under the Supervision of Mr. 


decisive defeat that the Japanese swimmers handed 

to the American swimmers in the Olympic swimming 
championship. During the summer of 1931 a group of 
American swimmers were invited to swim in Japan, and 
when the team returned, Mr. R. J. Kiphuth, coach of 
Yale and manager of the team, predicted that the Amer- 
icans might lose the Olympic Championship. This pre- 
diction did not receive much attention because we Amer- 
icans thought that we had a very powerful team, and 
we had not contemplated the retirement of George 
Kojac, the fastest free-style and back-stroke swimmer 
in the country. 

Getting back to the Japanese, however—they seemed 
to have gained more by the swimming meet than we 
did, so they started an intensive drive to win in 1932. 
They set up a national program whereby their swimmers 
were kept in excellent physical condition and the swim- 
ming of each man was closely watched. This was totally 
different from the American system where training and 
development are left to the individual’s desire for ath- 
letic achievement, and only the cream of the athletes are 
selected three or four weeks before the games to train 
for the coming Olympics. In short, the program that 
led to the Japanese supremacy may be best described 
by the word “work”; plenty of it—well organized and 
directed. 

Today, if one should go around and ask just what 
there was about the Japanese swimming that was so 
different from the American style of swimming, there 
would be many answers and variations. Personally I 
think that there have been no radical changes in swim- 
ming by the Japanese which would warrant the terming 
of a new stroke as compared to the American swimming. 
After the ignominious defeat of the Americans at the 
Olympic Games, we had to find an alibi to make the 
defeat less felt by the American people. Because the 
Japanese swimmers presented our own swimming stroke 
with fancy trimmings there was an immediate cry con- 
cerning the use of a new stroke which far excelled that 
of the Americans. Then there was that absurd alibi 
about the use of oxygen by the Japanese swimmers, given 
Wholly to sooth the public’s mind. 

Let me quote what an outstanding official and en- 
thusiastic swimming critic, who was present at the Olym- 
pic Games, had to say of the Japanese swimming: “It 
is only the trained or expert eye that can see at first 
glance the great difference between the Japanese and 
other crawl strokes. In the main these strokes look 


' AUGUST, 1932, the world was astonished at the 


Matt Mann, Varsity Swimming Coach 


alike, in so far as they have certain characteristics com- 
mon to all crawl strokes—alternate overarm recovery 
and a constant kicking up and down or thrash of the 
legs, mainly at the insteps. Beyond this there is little 
in common. The Japanese have introduced entirely new 
principles which are the culmination of twelve years of 
effort. Knowing as we do the principles of the Japanese 
crawl stroke, we should not take anything like twelve 
years before going to the front to become again one of 
the premier swimming nations.” 

I say that the main thing that beat our Olympic team 
can be summed up in the one word work. That, and 
only that, is what beat us and not all this hodge-podge 
about an entirely different stroke and the use of oxygen. 
I admit that there is a variation in the arm stroke which 
may have afforded a possible advantage, but not to the 
extent that it has commonly been accredited. Critics 
everywhere are crying out that the Japanese have ex- 
treme relaxation, a disassociation of the legs and arms 
from the trunk, and that there is a quick recovery after 
each arm-stroke. Most of these critics have forgotten 
that they have been teaching the same principles to 
their own boys only not in quite as radical a manner 
as the Japanese demonstrated them. 

Let me try to analyze these two strokes and explain 
myself a little more clearly. We have always known that 
it is to the advantage of the swimmer to ride high while 
swimming. . . . The only one so far to most nearly 
perfect this position is John Weissmuller. Other Ameri- 
can swimmers tried to follow his form, but could not 
keep up high because they had not had as much work 
as Weissmuller had had in that particular style of swim- 
ming. The Japanese invited Mr. Weissmuller to Japan 
and took thousands of feet of film while he gave his 
exhibitions. After analyzing his stroke, they came to the 
conclusion that they must teach their swimmers to get 
up higher in the water. The Japanese could not possibly 
follow the form of Weissmuller, so they had to find a 
new method to keep the body riding high. 

Now the American coaches have been trying to dupli- 
cate the Weissmuller stroke for the past ten years. Eve- 
ry single one of them knew that when a swimmer lifts 
his arm out of the water the arm is dead weight, and 
that it is advantageous to get it back in the water as 
quickly as possible. They knew that continually lifting 
the arm on every stroke would tire their men, so they 
taught their men to use a shoulder throw which would 
relax the shoulder muscles, and prevent tightening up 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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A Study of the Common Tennis Faults 


Made By Beginners 


KNOWLEDGE of the most common faults in 
A tennis made by beginners should aid the teacher 

in establishing better coaching methods in her 
classes. Keeping the ball in the court through use of 
orthodox forehand, backhand, and service strokes is the 
beginner’s main objective. Accuracy rather than speed 
is all important. Does “good form” in the three strokes 
help accuracy of direction? What are the departures 
from “good form” that cause the ball to go out-of- 
bounds, into the net, or to be missed altogether? 

With these questions in mind, a study of beginners’ 
common tennis faults causing errors in direction was 
made at the University of Wisconsin, 1933-1934. The 
opinion of fifty-eight teachers of tennis in colleges and 
universities all over the country was secured concerning 
the relative importance of a number of tennis faults. 
These opinions were based upon their experience in in- 
structing beginning players. Also an observation sur- 
vey, taken in eleven classes of tennis beginners at the 
University of Wisconsin by three tennis teachers, who 
checked causes of errors in direction, gave a second 
validation of the most common tennis faults. In this 
survey fifty-three beginners were observed individually 
at least seven times during practice and play on the 
courts. Causes of error were checked only when they 
resulted in a missed, out-of-court, or netted ball. Nearly 
three thousand checks were made on the list of seventeen 
tennis faults for the three strokes (forehand, backhand, 
serve). The relative importance of the faults was de- 
termined by the frequency with which they contributed 
to causing missed, out-of-court, or netted balls. 

Which errors in direction do beginners make most 
frequently? The observation study gave a definite 
answer to this question, and set up important knowledges 
for the teacher of tennis. In the forehand stroke almost 
three times as many balls were sent beyond the baseline 
and into the net as out of court to the right or left. The 
number of netted balls was practically the same as the 
number of balls sent beyond the baseline. Thus the 
tennis teacher should concentrate on the faults which 
cause the ball to go too high or too low, when teaching 
the forehand drive. In the backhand nearly 45 per cent 
of all balls (errors in direction) were sent into the net. 
The number of balls sent out of court beyond the base- 
line, and right and left, were about the same. The 
emphasis, then, in teaching the backhand is to avoid the 
faults which send the ball imto the net. For the serve 
nearly 90 per cent of the errors in direction were sent 
beyond the service line and into the net. Practically 
twice as many of these balls were netted as were sent 
beyond the service line. Thus the outstanding coaching 


hint for the serve is to avoid faults which cause netted 
balls. 


By 


HELEN |. DRIVER 


Instructor in Charge of Women’s Tennis 


University of Wisconsin 


COMPARISON of results of the tennis teacher 

opinion and the observation survey Concerning the 
most common tennis faults gives a final test in establish. 
ing a list of the most common tennis faults causing erro. 
in direction for the beginner. Where disagreement is 
found between the two judgments, food for thought is of. 
fered to tennis teachers, and a field for further experi. 
mentation. 


The list of tennis faults which was used is by no meay; 
complete. Only those factors which were objective ¢; 
observable could be used. Thus “not keeping eye on the 
ball,” “lack of forward transfer of weight,” “poor cour 
position” were omitted since they are difficult to dete 
as actual causes of missed, out-of-court, or netted balls 
Yet any teacher of tennis knows that such factors are very 
important and certainly belong on the list of most com. 
mon tennis faults. 


The list of faults used in the study was compiled from 
deviations from “good form” (“A Survey of Good Form 
in Tennis and a Test of Tennis Ability” M. S. Thesis 
University of Wisconsin, 1932, by Marie Zettler) and the 
fundamentals underlying accuracy in striking an objec 
(Fundamentals in Physical Education, by Ruth Glassov, 
1932). Trial observations by the three tennis teacher 
added and subtracted from the original list, until a prac- 
tical error-cause list was secured, as follows: 


D. Angle of the racket face 
a) Wrong grip 
b) Incorrect wrist action 
II. Contact of the ball and racket 
a) Ball hit on wood of racket 
b) Ball hit on off center gut 
ill. Direction of the forward swing 
a) Exaggerated upward swing 
b) Exaggerated downward swing 
c) Elbow action swing (leverage from the elbow joint) 
d) Downward arc swing 
e) Upward arc swing 
IV. Footwork (forehand and backhand) 
@) Body facing net 
b) Ball too close to body 
c) Ball too far away 
Toss of the ball (serve) 
a) Ball tossed too low 
b) Ball tossed too far in front 
c) Ball tossed too far to right 
d) Ball tossed too far to left 
e) Ball tossed too far back of head 
V. Insufficient force applied 
a) Lack of backswing 
b) Lack of follow through 
c) Lack of forward momentum 
VI. Timing (forward swing) 
a) Ball hit too soon 
b) Ball hit too late 
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In the questionnaire containing this tennis fault list, 
sent to the tennis teachers, a space was left for additional 
causes of error which, in their estimation, should have 
peen included on the tennis fault list. It is interesting to 
see that only one additional fault was listed by more than 
two of the teachers. This fault is “not watching the 
ball” and it appeared on six questionnaires. The reason 
that this important fault was not included on the list is 
the difficulty with which it can be observed as a definite 
cause of error. Two other additional faults were listed 
by two teachers. They were “being off balance when 
stroking” and “failure to transfer weight forward with 
the forward swing.” These faults were considered, but 
omitted from the list because of the difficulty in identify- 
ing them as definite causes of errors in direction, and 
because the faults under insufficient force were concerned 
with the same factor. 

The tennis teachers were asked to rank the six main 
groupings for each stroke, numbering them from one to 
six according to their importance in causing errors in 
direction for that stroke. Also the teachers were asked 
to check one fault under each grouping as being the out- 
standing fault in that grouping. 

The number of first-choice votes for the groupings 
showed an overwhelming majority for footwork (fore- 
hand and backhand) and foss of ball (serve). Teachers 
gave second largest number of first-choice votes to angle 
of the racket face (forehand and backhand) while timing 
and angle of racket face were tied for second largest num- 
ber of first-choice votes in the serve. 

The most important faults in each group according to 
the majority of teacher opinion were: 

1. Wrist action (forehand and serve), grip (backhand). 

2. Ball hit on off center gut (all strokes). 

3. Elbow action swing (forehand and serve), downward for- 
ward swing (backhand). 

4. Body facing net (forehand and backhand), ball tossed too 
low: (serve). 

5. Lack of follow through (forehand), lack of backswing 
(backhand), lack of forward momentum (serve). 

6. Ball hit too late (forehand and serve), ball hit too soon 
(backhand). 

The results of the observation survey agreed very well 
with the teacher opinion as far as the six groupings were 
concerned. The discrepancies are few. Footwork is 
agreed to be the most important grouping for the fore- 
hand and backhand; toss of ball for the serve. How- 
ever, direction of the forward swing was found to be as 
frequent a cause of error as angle of the racket face. 
Also timing was rated much higher by the teachers than 
by the observation survey. Perhaps the teachers con- 
sidered timing in its usual broad sense rather than in 
the restricted sense used for the tennis fault list, ice., 
timing of the forward swing. 


The observation survey results for the most important 
faults in each of the six groupings coincided with the list 
set up by the tennis teachers with the following excep- 
tions. Wrist action was found to be as important a cause 
of error for the backhand stroke as grip. (The teachers 
believed grip to be the outstanding fault.) Hitting the 
ball on the wood of the racket caused many more errors 
in direction than hitting the ball on the off center gut. 
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Lack of follow through was more important than lack of 
backswing in the backhand stroke. The tennis teachers 
doubtless are right in saying that wrong grip, hitting the 
ball on the off center gut, and lack of backswing are com- 
mon faults; hut they are not as frequent causes of errors 
in direction in the observation survey as incorrect wrist 
action, hitting ball on wood, and lack of follow through. 


HE list of most common tennis faults for beginners 

in tennis agreed upon by both teacher opinion and 
the observation survey is now summarized. 

Poor footwork is definitely the outstanding fault for 
the forehand and backhand strokes. Facing the net is 
the most important type of poor footwork. 

Direction of the forward swing is also of great im- 
portance. The outstanding type is the elbow action swing 
for the forehand. and serve, the downward forward swing 
for the backhand. These swings often occur when the 
player is “facing the net,” according to the observers’ 
check sheets. In the serve the elbow action swing occurs 
with “ball too low,” due to the toss being too low or the 
ball being hit too late. 

The angle of the racket face is also conceded to be a 
great cause of errors in direction. Incorrect wrist action 
is the most important fault in this group for the forehand 
and serve, while the teachers and observation survey dis- 
agree concerning the relative importance of wrist action 
and grip in the backhand stroke. 

Toss of the bail is the outstanding cause of error for 
the serve. This corresponds to footwork for the ground 
strokes, since “position of the ball in relation to the 
body” is the chief factor in each. Ball too low is the most 
common fault in this group, whether caused by a low 
toss or late timing. 

Under timing, hitting the ball too late is the most im- 
portant fault for the forehand and serve. There is a 
question as to whether this fault or Aitting the ball too 
soon causes more errors in direction for the backhand. 

In the “insufficient force” group lack of follow through 
for the forehand and lack of forward momentum for the 
serve are the most important causes of errors in direction. 


N CONCLUSION a list of coaching hints are given the 
teacher of tennis, based upon the results of this study. 
Spend as much time, use as many devices, give as much 
knowledge as you can on correct footwork, when teach- 
ing the forehand and backhand strokes. Backboard prac- 
tice is excellent training for the beginner. Rallying on the 
court, with emphasis on correct form in returning the 
ball, or stroking balls tossed from the net will aid the 
beginner’s footwork. Individual footwork instruction by 
the instructor while the students are rallying or returning 
tossed balls is effective. Avoid too much emphasis on 
stationary practice, for tennis is perpetually concerned 
with adjustment to oncoming balls. 

For the serve, most instructors fail to devote enough 
time to toss of the ball. The method of tossing, direc- 
tion, height, and timing of the toss all need considerable 
attention. Since the majority of service errors result 


from inaccurate toss of the ball, perhaps the greater part 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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The Health Objectives of Physical 


Education 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


Director of Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education, University of Illinois 


HE first objective of secondary education, as formu- 
Te by the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, is health. 

“Health needs cannot be neglected during the period of 
secondary education without serious danger to the individual 
and the race. The secondary. school should therefore provide health 
instruction, inculcate health habits, organize an effective program 
of physical activities, regard health needs in planning work and 
play, and cooperate with home and community in safeguarding 
and promoting health interests. 

“To carry out such a program it is necessary to arouse the 
public to recognize that the health needs of young people are of 
vital importance to society, to secure teachers competent to 
ascertain and meet the needs of individual pupils and able to 
inculcate in the entire student body a love for clean sport, to 
furnish adequate equipment for physical activities, and to make 
the school building, its rooms and surroundings, conform to the 
best standards of hygiene and sanitation.” 1 

The above quotation may be found in almost any 
coach’s file—along with other speeches on character 
development, good sportsmanship, and the value of ath- 
letics. Very few of us have failed to mention the “health 
values” of physical education. These postprandial utter- 
ances before civic clubs and Parent-Teachers Association 
meetings are all “a bit of a living.” But honestly have 
we done our bit to really promote health? True, many 
have tried to make health one of the important objectives 
in physical education. But, it took the Chief of Police 
to call the editor of our JouRNAL to task and we have 
been subsequently reminded that we have been uttering 
glittering generalities and other platitudinous statements 
about health—while we complacently failed to do our 
part in really making health one of the important objec- 
tives of physical education. 

The editorial in the January issue of the JoURNAL call- 
ing to our attention the common use of the common 
basketball towel should cause us to take stock. This 
condition is unnecessary. It can be corrected by the use 
of individual towels. It must be corrected if we are to be 
abreast of the present existing conventional health stan- 
dards. The team travels with more than one tooth brush! 
Mr. Uhler’s article in the February issue of the JoURNAL 
listed more of the common abuses. And we are supposed 
to inculcate good health habits in our students. One 
leader in the field of physical education once made the 
remark that he didn’t care who taught his child the three 
R’s, but he did care who taught his child the physical 


1 Cardinal Principals of Secondary Education, Bulletin 35. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Bureau of Education, 1918. 


activities. The writer wonders if he meant physical actiy. 
ities flavored with the common basketball towel, 1, 
odorous lockers, the dirty uniforms, etc. 

In 1928 the writer deplored the negative health habit 
of “using the common drinking cup, or common dipper 
or the team jug, during athletic contests.” * Many coach 
argued with him that “He men could take it!” Th | 
presence of Vincent’s angina or trench mouth among 
certain players failed to make certain coaches reali, 
that infection could be passed from one to anothe 
through the medium of the common drinking cup, 

Possibly we are now ready to “Face the Future” an 
correct many of the faulty health habits which ofte, 
accompany physical education activities. It is true thy 
many of our athletes have not performed habitually th 
accepted hygienic activities—and thus far seem none the 
worse for their omissions. The explanation is simpk, 
Their robust health has compensated for their unhygienic 
behavior. How long they can continue to live unhygie. 
ically is a matter of question. Surely they are developing 
faulty health habits. When they cease participation iy 
vigorous athletics and their bodies are no longer robus 
they may find that their resistance to infection is lo 
and organic disturbances and degenerative diseases may 
find them easy prey. Physical education should stres 
sound hygienic behavior for both present and futur 
benefits. 

The following are some of the abuses which are con- 
mon among athletes and coaches today: 

Failure to avoid colds and other respiratory diseases 

Improper care of colds 

Vigorous exercise too soon after recovery from a cold 
or fever 

Faulty diet 

Overfatigue 

Exposure 

Failure to secure immunization against smallpox, dipth 
theria, and typhoid 

Faulty body mechanics 

Wearing improper shoes 

Failure to practice habits of cleanliness 

The use of patent medicines 

Self-diagnosis of injuries and diseases 

Failure to have a health examination by a physicia 
at least once each year 

Failure to visit one’s dentist twice each year. 

In addition to the above faults, the coach should give 
more attention to: 

Teaching games with high carry-over value, in add: 
tion to the accepted “varsity sports.” 

Forbidding injured men to return to the game until a 
doctor has passed on the man’s physical condition. 





(Continued on Page 62) 





“George T. Stafford, Preventive and Corrective Physical Education. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1928. Pp. 328. 
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Girls’ Athletic Assembly Program 


for Junior and Senior High School 


junior or senior high school for an assembly skit or 

introducing the girls’ intramural or girls’ athletic 
association activities. It was successfully given as a 
project of the Physical Education Department of Janes- 
ville and may be of interest and help to other depart- 
ments. As the reader reads, the activities appear as a 
silhouette. 

The curtains in the assembly may be drawn about ten 
feet apart and the sheet placed between. Then place a 
flood light about six yards directly in back of the cur- 
tain or sheet; this should give the proper or normal 
sized silhouette. 

The skit covers the following sports, the same as they 
appear on the school program during the year. 


Tis FOLLOWING program may be used in either 


Hockey Tumbling Horseshoes 
Archery Volleyball Baseball 
Dancing Life-Saving Tennis 
Basketball Social time Canoeing 


The following skit, which covers the activities during 
the year, was written for this program. All phrases in 
parentheses are concerned with the stage directions. 


The Skit 


Toot! Toot! Hear that whistle blow. We are now 
bound for the famous 1933-34 G.A.A. City of Progress. 
Have you heard of it? No? Well, it needs much explan- 
ation. The location is none other than the girls’ gym- 
nasium and campus of the Janesville High School. The 
city furnishes an enormous amount of recreation to all 
girls who are interested. We are now going to tour 
through G.A.A. Land. 

Our main office is the famous meeting place. (Girls 
sitting at a table supposedly in conference.) This is 
where the program for the city is made out. The pro- 
gram is made by the advisors and officers of the city. 

The Hockey suburb is found to be a popular little 
village in the fall season. People are “bullying” (girl 
comes forward and bullys) on street corners; not only 
that, but running (girl running, holding stick in correct 
position), passing (girls passing while running), and 
dribbling (dribbling silhouette) from one to another in 
such a village is very common. This is believed to be 
the life of all who live here. The suburb exists from 
September through October. Famous people such as 


eee 
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(Names of faculty members who play on faculty team or 
watch the tournament may be filled in here.) 

The Archery suburb is a skilled little village, as a 
matter of fact, nocking arrows (girls performing these 
positions as the readers continue) position, aim, and re- 
lease, are the “stop” and “go” signs of the city. Last 
year the city was made known by a visit of William Tell. 
(Two girls walk in, one places an apple on top of head, 


By 


JANNETTE MEREDITH and 
KATHRYN MULLIGAN 


Girls Physical Education Department, 
High School, Janesville, Wisconsin 


the other getting in position to shoot, as the archer re- 
leases the arrow, the apple is knocked off by a slight 
movement of the head.) Have you forgotten? He is the 
man who shot the apple off his son’s head. It is thrill- 
ing to see people competing against each other. Great 
city, great fun, with precautions for safety. 

The popular suburb of Dancing is one in which activ- 
ity keeps going through the year. We find tapper (girl 
doing a Buffalo across in back of curtain) on all street 
corners. Character dancing (any character dance step) 
and the village dancers (girls come forward and bow, 
then circle partners) have their part in the suburb while 
the natural dancing (skip) weaves its way into the city. 

Ready, Old Timers, next stop is at Basketball, a win- 
ter suburb. One of the most picturesque spots of the 
village is the “Tip-Up.” (Girls ready for ball to be tossed 
up, have a referee throwing the ball up, and the whistle 
ready.) Captain ready, whistle; the village is alive, and 
then the first foul and free shot (girl taking two free 
throws). Famous people make their homes here. 

Tumbling is just about the next village, the dancers 
and the tumblers seem to have many things in common. 
When driving through the city we find people cartwheel- 
ing to school (girls cartwheel). Splits and walkovers, 


forward and back rolls, stunts such as shoulder balance 


are to be seen anywhere. (Have girls doing the ordinary 
tumbling exercises of the gymnasium.) 

A village just peeping in G.A.A. is that of Volleyball. 
Tall people are always welcome in the front line of the 
suburb. Can’t you hear them talking in their native 
tongue? ‘Play your position, rotate, side out.” I say 
old dears it is peppy and most congenial to live here! 
(Have girl serving one ball and then have her returning 
a ball which is thrown in by one in back of stage.) 

Next stop is Life Saving—what a name for a village— 
you should all want to be a member. Words fail us in 
this city, but action never does. Diving has a lead in the 
city; I mean you lead in the water. (Have a girl take 
a dive and roll, in silhouette it looks like the beginning 
of a dive.) Swim (have a girl on a coaster wagon, pull 
her across the curtain, she is to do the crawl) just look 
at that crawl stroke, arms, legs in perfect form-swim- 
ming; no doubt she is going to the rescue (girl perform- 
ing a front strangle hold). Look at her break that 
front strangle hold. In Life-Saving village all the peo- 
ple handle themselves efficiently. Resuscitation (girl 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Many departments of physical education plan play and recre- 
ational programs and opportunities for the regular teachers. This 
is a fine service to be rendered by the department of physical 
education. Some of the cities that have fine programs providing 
recreation for regular teachers are: Detroit, Cleveland, Montclair, 
Los Angeles, Newark, Rochester, Des Moines, Grand Rapids, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Winnetka, Winston-Salem. 

+ * * 


City Director C. L. Glenn, Los Angeles, has sent in an in- 
teresting device which they are using in the elementary schools 
for the promotion of health and education. Heretofore in their 
weighing program they have used a card, but the little dodger 
with pictures and rules of the game along with the height- 
weight chart proves more interesting to the child. It is a very 
interesting device. 

* * * 

Circular No. 68 issued by the United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, gives a list of up-to-date leaflets 
and pamphlets useful to public school teachers responsible for the 
promotion of physical education and recreation. 

~“ * * 

South Carolina has entered the growing list of state phys- 
ical education associations that print a bulletin. The first 
number was extremely interesting. 

» *£ & 

Miss Julia Post has just published a book—Recreational 
Sports—A. S. Barnes and Company. This publication meets a 
very definite need in our field, and should prove of unusual value. 

* * * 

Mr. W. W. H. Mustaine, Supervisor of State Physical Ed- 
ucation, Albany, New York, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Objectives, made an excellent report at Louisville and is 
making a real contribution to our profession by making such 
a compilation. If we wish to make progress in our profession 
we must know our objectives in terms of modern education. 

* * * 


The International Olympic Congress recently rejected pro- 


posals to include model yacht racing, ice yacht racing, lacrosse,, 


and bowling as events of future games. 
* * * 


Dr. Frederick R. Rogers, Boston University, has just pub- 
lished the results of his experiment on his capacity test in 
the Quincy, Massachusetts, schools. 

* * * 


Mr. H. E. Danford, Director of Physical Education, Lima 
Public Schools, writes: “You will be interested to know that 
one of the major projects carried on in Ohio this year deals with 
the distribution and publication of facts pertaining to physical 
education which, when printed in the newspapers, will do much 
to interpret our program to the public. I am enclosing a clipping 
of one of these articles which recently appeared in our Lima 
paper. We have been giving a series of physical education and 
music programs in our elementary schools. We have given five 
such programs to date with an average of eleven hundred people 
attending each program. I am enclosing a copy of one of the 
programs used. You will note the ‘propaganda’ on the back. 
We, in Lima, feel that these programs have done a great deal to 
persuade the adult public that physical education and music are 
fundamental subjects in education.” 


Elmer Berry sends his greetings from Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to all of his friends. He keeps in touch with this coun- 
try so that he can interpret the best as Director of the Inter- 
national School of Physical Education. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY 


—,, 








ROGERS 


Louis Kulcinski, State Director of Illinois, made a most j 
tensive, state-wide study of physical education. This study es 
ering facilities, personnel, time allotment, reveals valuable dat, 
It is practically an inventory and therefore gives a ful] Sie 
of the status of physical education in that state. Indiana ha 
made a similar survey. These two states now have full, detailed 
information in regard to health and physical education in the 
public’ schools. 


— 


* %* * 


Jackson R. Sharman, formerly State Director of Alabama 





and now Professor of Physical Education at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is formulating a strong course in 
physical education in that institution. 

* * * ; 


Floyd R. Eastman, New York University, has completed his 
national study on “College Football Injuries and Fatalities.” He 
made a report at the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
meetings in Chicago this past winter. 

His Third Annual Report on College Football Injuries ang 
Fatalities has been published by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. Price 
—twenty-five cents. 


“In his summary of football fatalities for the 1933 season, Mr. 
Eastwood stated that forty deaths were reported, twenty-four 
due directly to football. The remaining twenty-six resulted from 
infections and injuries, the origin of which is unknown or known 
to have no connection with football. Of the forty deaths, five 
were attributed to colleges, sixteen to high schools, four to athletic 
clubs, and fifteen to sandlots. Of those attributable directly to 
football there were one college, eleven high school, three athletic 
club, and eight sandlot.” 

* * x 


Two colonels have been created. The rumor is now a fact. 
Our two past presidents have really been created honest to good- 
ness Kentucky Colonels. Henceforth the salutation will be, 
“Hello Colonel,” not “President” nor even “Doctor.” Our two 
worthy leaders this fall received their official certificates from 
the Governor of Kentucky certifying that they are officially ap- 
pointed Colonels. They are bona-fide Kentucky Colonels, believe 
it or not. It is needless to say that our profession is happy 
to know of this recognition. (I may say in passing that Mae 
West was also created a Colonel by the Governor about the 
same time.) The statement in parenthesis has no significance! 
We salute our two Colonels — Colonels Jesse F. Williams and F. 
W. Maroney—created at the Louisville Convention. 


However, there is a sequel. I don’t know whether it is just 
gossip or envy, but I understand. that the two M.D. Colonels, in 
their great elation on this official appointment, expanded the 
generous cockles of their hearts (whatever thev are) and it is 
alleged that they promised the other two male members of the 
physical education staff of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
namely, Dr. C. Brownell and Dr. W. L. Hughes (Ph.D’s.), 3 
dinner in celebration of their appointment. The rumor is that 
the dinner has never taken place. The betting odds of it are that 
the Colonels won’t come through with their promise until the 
gold standard is re-established at par (100 cents in the dollar). 
What chance have the Ph.D’s for the dinner? In brief, the great 
question for the Ph.D’s is whether they are going to have 4 
dinner or not, and the great question with the M.D. Colonels 
is, “When is a dinner not a dinner.” 


* * * 


Mr. Birch Bayh of Terre Haute, Indiana, is practically 
getting a whole new set of school playgrounds, athletic fields, 
and recreational areas. 
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jle are taking advantage of the CWA and 
“ws funds. I have just received the following flash from State 
cws -— G. Moorhead of Pennsylvania: “Have just put on 
Directos loved nurses on CWA project—all in rural areas. In 
pet secured $25,000 for toxoid from CWA. Maybe you 
ange this as a new item.” ; 
ng Hinman of Wichita, Kansas, writes: “I wrote to you 
age ago that we had taken advantage ot the CWA work 
ape six recreation centers. This was our original project, and 
™ yor a operation since the week before Christmas. We had 
bas se staff of eighty-eight to carry on this recreation work, 
= _~ ersonnel in these six centers was as indicated on the 
- oo fist. Just this last week we have added five new nurses 
— staff in health service under the CWA program, two 
pies jor our high school gym classes, two clerks in our office 
to take care of the additional work entailed, and as a result our 
department of health and physical education has expanded 
tremendously practically overnight. We are deeply indebted to 
the National Recreation Association for giving us the initial start 
in this work. 

“This is what we got in addition to our recreation work—the 
approval to put twenty teachers and tutors to work in our regular 
classrooms, the approval of five nurses for our health service, and 
the approval to put sixty-seven other people to work in our 
schools as appraisers of school buildings, clerks, custodians, and 
common laborers. We are going to be able to complete an athletic 
field, to level up some playgrounds, and do a good constructive 
piece of work. But do not let anybody tell you this is easy to 
get. One certainly has to sell a project before it is approved.” 

- * + 

The National Wrestling Championship of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States will take place at Iowa 
State College gymnasium, April 13, 14, 1934, under the aus- 
pices of the Athletic Council of the Iowa State College. 
Our good friend, Mr. Hugo Ctopalik, is a national leader 
in the A.A.U. and collegiate wrestling. Mr. Otopalik has 
also taken a real interest in the development of state-wide 
physical education in Iowa. 


Many of our peo} 


Massachusetts has organized a State Physical Education 
Society. About thirty representatives of schools and colleges 
throughout the Connecticut Valley met recently at the Massa- 
chusetts State College and voted to establish an informal organiza- 
tion. Six colleges, six high schools, one preparatory school, and 
four elementary school: were represented. The following officers 
were elected: Chairman, Professor Harold M. Gore; Vice-Chair- 
man, Miss Mildred Howard: Secretary, Miss Ruth Evans. 

State Director Dr. Carl Schrader, is taking an active interest. 
He writes: “A national as well as state cause is best promoted by 
the solidarity of its most intimate exponents. Physical education 
is a cause and in this trying time no doubt its advocates need 
muster all strength possible to carry the conviction of this sincerity 
to the people.” 

* *k * 

The District of Columbia has finally succeeded in getting 
a Physical Education Association which includes both men 
and women. The District of Columbia has always had a 
strong women’s physical education group. Recently they had 
a joint meeting and elected officers for the joint group. At 
their first meeting Dr. J. B. Nash made an address. The 
officers of the joint association, called The Physical Educa- 
tion Association of the District of Columbia are: Ruth H. 
Atwell, President, Max Farrington, Secretary-Treasurer. 

x * Ox 

Joseph Kripner, Athletic Director, Chicago Normal College, 
announces his Physical Education-Travel-Study Tour which is to 
take place this summer. The tour offers unusual opportunities 
to visit as well as study, under two leading authorities, the latest 
in the field of rhythmic physical education. He has selected in- 
stitutions for observation which are not always accessible to 
visitors. Dr. Carl Diem, Dr. Gaulhofer, Dr. Harte, Dr. Boye, 
Professor Streicher, Dr. Bode, Professor Bodenwieser, and a num- 
ber of directors of physical education of the public schools in 
cities to be visited have promised their cooperation in making 
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the visits worth while. Dr. Rudolf Bode and Professor Gertrude 
Bodenwieser have been secured for the practical courses. 
: 2 * 

The Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity will hold its meeting 
at the A.P.E.A. convention at Cleveland on Friday, April 20, 
at 10:00 P. M. 

The. Fraternity will install Alpha Beta Chapter at Penn 
State College, State College, Pa., on March 4 and Alpha 
Gamma Chapter around March 10. This chapter will be 
located at Washington University, Pullman, Washington. 

*x* * * 

Mr. Julius E. Kuhnert, Supervisor of Physical Education, Mt. 
Vernon, New York, writes: 

“T thought that you would be interested to know that on 
January 16 the Mount Vernon physical education teachers held 
a Westchester County meeting in honor of our state director, 
Dr. H. A. Jones. 

“T am glad to say that we in Mount Vernon have been quite 
fortunate in going through the storm thus far without material 
curtailment of activities or program, and we hope to continue 
on this basis until things have become straightened out.” 

*x* * * 
“Springboard,” the magazine of Panger College, had this 
interesting item: 

“Dr. Holger F. Kilander, who for the past seven years 
has been Professor of Sciences at Panzer College, has as- 
sumed his duties as Dean of the institution. An interest in 
physical as well as mental hygiene has influenced Dean 
Kilander to plan a close correlation of teacher training and 
health education. In order to carry out the new program the 
Science Department is being enlarged.” 

: + * 

Our good friend, Mr. J. H. McCulloch, has just published a 
book on Gymnastics—Tumbling and Pyramids with 625 illustra- 
tions. This is a 1934 publication of W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Jesse Williams wrote the introduction and 
makes this point, “It is a pleasure to note that the author lays no 
particular stress upon the artificial form in approaching and leav- 
ing a piece of apparatus that was formerly so common.” We 
congratulate Mr. McCulloch on this very practical, helpful con- 
tribution on the techniques of teaching. The illustrations are 
excellent. 

x * x 

The third publication of the Course of Study in Physical and 
Health Education for the Elementary and Junior High Schools 
has just come off the press. It covers physical activities from 
grades 7A to 9B. This represents the third publication of the 
Revision Committee of which Miss Sally Lyons. is acting as the 
Technical Secretary. These new city syllabi from New York are 
making a real contribution to our literature. 

* * x 

Massachusetts held its eighth state conference of directors 
and instructors of physical education in February. As usual 
State Director Carl Schrader arranged a splendid two-day 
program combining theory and practice. 

: e & 

Kansas City is doing some very interesting things. City 
Director A. O. Anderson and his efficient staff are most active. 

“In the elementary schools the squad system of organizing the 
gym periods is gaining ground rapidly and is finding favor with 
both the classroom and the special physical education teacher. 
The squad leaders are a real help to the classroom teacher in 
carrying on the activities following the special teacher’s weekly 
visit and they also serve as captains of teams playing games. 
Recently squad cards have been provided the leaders to help 
them in checking the progress of their groups.” 

“Last fall, 50 after-school playgrounds were open for a period 
of 7 weeks with a total attendance of 105,900 and an average 
daily attendance per playground of 100. With the hard surfacing 
of all grounds and with the installation of standard equipment 
on all playgrounds, both the attendance and the program have 
been increased. For the boys this fall 79 classroom teams of 
sixth and seventh grades played touch football on Saturday morn- 
ings on the high school fields.” 
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Dr. William F. Meredith of the Department of Physical 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, has published his docto 
sertation—‘‘Regulations Concerning the Acceptance of H 
and Physical Education for College Entrance Credit.” - 

This is a very important contribution to our field and Contain 
very valuable information. We can summarize briefly, ‘ 
are eighty-one institutions that give credit either for 
education or for health or for both. Fifty-four of the 
one, representing 66 per cent, accept for entrance credit 
physical education or health or both; thirty-three, 
accept both physical education and health education; twenty. » 
25 per cent, accept health education alone. Every college dies . 
will want to have a copy of Dr. Meredith’s book. ” 
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* + + 

A committee of gymnasium and athletic field equipment , 
made a splendid report. This material will be one of the boc, 
lets to be published by the A.P.E.A. This report is Valuable 
instructive, and useful. The charts and diagrams are most help. 
ful. Carl Burkhardt of Buffalo, as Chairman of the Committe 
did a fine job. The report covers about thirty-five of the main 
activities. It will be presented at the Cleveland meeting and the | 
probably will be available from headquarters. 

The members of the Committee are: Miss Mora Crossmap, 
Baltimore, Md.; Ruth Evans, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Vera Gardner 
Chicago, Ill.; Frank Lloyd, New York City; Strong Hinmy 
Wichita. Kansas; H. J. Schnell, New Haven, Conn.; J. N. Rig. 
ards, Hillside, N. J.; Harry A. Scott, Houston, Texas; Herman | 
Norton, Rochester, N. Y. : 

* * x 

Had a pleasant visit at Springfield Y.M.C.A. College ty 
other day. This institution has a glorious history in our pp. 
fession. For forty-eight years, since 1885, it has trained fy 
physical education. Its graduates are scattered throughoy 
the country in responsible positions. Last year, Dr. Affle, § 
reports, there were seventy-three graduating with bachelo 
degrees and sixteen with masters. 

 * « ) 

Elmer D. Mitchell and Dr. Bernard S. Mason are the authos 
of the new book called The Theory of Play which is based » 
the old Theory of Organized Play by Wilbur P. Bowen ani 
Elmer D. Mitchell. The book, however, is entirely rewrite 
and presents the latest ideas in the psychology, philosophy, ani 
theory of the subject. 

kk Ox 

Grover Mueller, Director of Physical and Health Education 
Philadelphia Public Schools, had a most serious operation. 
is now convalescing. We all send our greetings to Mr. Mueller 
for a speedy, permanent recovery. 

‘+: * 

Miss Julia H. Post has taken an active interest in th 
development of the State Physical Education Association in 
South Carolina. The Association is publishing a state bu- 
letin carrying current news on physical education. Mis 
Isabel Chappell is the new President. 

a a 

Miss Helen L. Jewett is doing some very interesting things i 
physical education in the elementary schools of Shaker Heights 
Ohio. Boys and girls are in gymnasium clothes because every 
elementary school in Shaker Heights is equipped with showes 
and lockers. Shaker Heights is taking an active interest in both 
the boys’ and girls’ National Physical Achievement Standart 

. + * 

Mr. H. S. DeGroat, Faculty Manager of Athletics, Springfiel 
College, Springfield, Mass., has made a most searching and i- 
teresting study of college athletics, especially pertaining to ath- 
letic directorship in small colleges with student enrollment 0 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred. 

xk + 

The Department of Physical Education, Mt. Vernon Pub 
lic Schools, under the directorship of Julius E. Kuhnet 
held a “Public School Review.” The “Review” was an a 
tempt to show some of the work that had been done (t 
operatively between the Music and Physical Education De 
partments during the past year. 
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“Llow We Do It” 


Gymnasium Hockey or “Shinny” 


0 THE physical director who is in search of an indoor game 
Te action for the winter season, iceless hockey suggests itself. 
This game is not new, but is merely an adaptation of “shinny” 
to an indoor program. Many of the elements of real hockey 
such as body checking, stick checking, and block-offs are retained, 
thus assuring the participants a game of high organization, skill, 
and body contact. This game is desirable because it can be 
played with enjoyment and success both on a small or large play 





= | 











space. . , 
When played on a small area the game loses some of its or- 


ganization and team play possibilities. This loss, however, is 
compensated by an increase in action and body contact. The 
smaller the space the more necessary it is to “carry the puck” on 
the stick and to force it through the goal. Stick handling of this 
sort will tend to develop strong wrists and forearms besides the 
ability to cover off the puck with the body. 

Played on a large floor, this game can be developed into as 
highly an organized sport as the ability of the players allows. 
With no previous knowledge of the game a player will find almost 
no difficulty at all in learning to play with some degree of skill. 
Few games of organization, if any, offer this opportunity to the 
novice. 

Equipment. —1. Regulation hockey stick or girls’ field hockey 
stick. In fact the smaller the court, the more advisable it is to 
use the field hockey sticks, inasmuch as they are shorter and 
can be handled much easier. 

2. Hockey puck, rubber heel, or small wooden disc. 

Playing Area.—1. The entire gymnasium for intramurals, class 
games, etc. 

2. Sections of the gymnasium for class work. 

Offsides—1. Lines may be drawn designating the field of play. 

2. Using the entire gymnasium the puck may be banked off 
the side and rear walls thus keeping it in play all the time. 

Goals—1. Goals may be drawn at opposite ends of the court, 
or painted on the floor or wall. 

2. Goals may be specially constructed with a net. 

3. Goals may be improvised, as for instance, using a parallel 
bar base with bars removed. 

Number of Players—Six men make a finely balanced team, 
namely: a goalie, three attack and two defense men. 

Rules Governing the Game.——Players must line up back of 
the center line in their own half of the court before the puck 
is put in play. 

“Bully.’"—Puck put in play either by a “bully” as in field 
hockey or a dropped puck as in ice hockey. 

To bully, both opposing centers stand facing one another 
on their own side of the center line and strike the floor on their 
side of the puck with the stick, next strike the opponent’s stick 
and floor three times alternately, after which they may play the 
puck, 

Passes—Passes may be made either forward or backward, using 
the stick or a kick with the foot. It is illegal to advance the puck 
by throwing it with the hands, although the puck may be stopped 
with the hands and dropped without advancing it. 

Goal—aA goal is scored when the puck has passed entirely over 
the goal line and between the goal posts. 

Body Checking—Players may check with their bodies only 
when they are playing the puck. “Checking” or “hipping” may 
only be done from the side so as to prevent injury to players. 
Checking from the rear is illegal. 

Stick Raising —Sticks must never be raised above the height 
of the knees. 


Puck Raising —The puck shall not be raised. 
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shoving or in any way endangering an opponent shall be warned 
or suspended from the game, on the discretion of the umpire. 


Fouls.—1. Illegal body checking. 
2. Stick raising. 
3. Puck raising. 
4. Tripping, pushing, or shoving. 


Penalty.—Opposite team receives a free shot at opponents’ goal 
at point where the foul occurred. The puck must be played by 
one other player, however, before a goal may be scored. 


Time of Game.—Eight-, ten-, or twelve-minute halves. 
Putting Puck in Play from Out-of-Bounds—Opposite team 


throws puck in from off side laterally. Any player on either team 
may play the puck. 


Goal Tender—tThe goal tender may stop the puck with his 
hands and is allowed to throw it laterally away from the goal. 
Diagram Showing Position of Players at Start of Game 


X designating one team. 
O designating the opposition. 





Tripping, Pushing, Shoving—Players pushing, tripping, or 
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Ralph J. Schnitman 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EpucaTION, New  H~AveEN, 
CONNECTICUT 
* * « 


Basketball Festival 


J pekinese High School of Ann Arbor sponsored its first 
basketball festival Saturday, February 3, 1934, in the In- 
tramural Building of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
Frederick East, Director of Boys Physical Education, organized 
and directed the occasion. 

The purpose of the festival was to engage in a sociable oc- 
casion and to try to determine the possibilities of a classification 
basis for competition, especially for those boys not taking part 
in interscholastic athletics. 

The values to be received were the development of a spirit of 
comradeship and cooperation in connection with athletic competi- 
tion and provision for an opportunity for boys of approximately 
equal ability to play together. 

The McCloy classification method was used to determine the 
four classes—A. B. C. and D—which competed. The writer arbi- 
trarily combined some of the point classes used by McCloy in 
his seven classes to form four for this festival, The grouping 
seemed to work out very satisfactorily as was evidenced by the 
physical equality of the teams as they played upon the four courts 
simultaneously. The McCloy formula is 20 Age+6 H+ W, 
where age is taken to last half year, height to the last full inch, 
and weight to the last full pound. 

Seven schools took part with a total of thirty teams playing. 
The games were so arranged that each school had a team playing 
each hour during the festival. This arrangement kept the interest 
of those not playing throughout the entire day. No trophy or 
championship was awarded, but a total of points for each school 
was gained by awarding five points to the winner of each ball 
game. One school gained twenty points, showing four victories, 
and others gained as many as fifteen points. The schools which 
had a physical education requirement and intramural athletics 
seemed to hold an advantage. The interest was such that the 
participants are very eager for another such occasion next year. 
We hone we may continue the event and no doubt more schools 
will wish to enter. The following schools took part: Lincoln 
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Consolidated at Ypsilanti, Dundee, Milan, Plymouth, Belleville, 
Clinton, and Chelsea. Eighteen other schools were invited, but 
for various reasons did not enter this year. Officials for the day 
were University High alumni, University High faculty, and stu- 
dents in the four-year physical education course of the University 
of Michigan. 

A swimming period was allowed each school after the basket- 
ball games and there again the boys thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves. 

Following the swim a cafeteria supper was enjoyed at the 
Y.M.C.A. at a nominal cost to each boy. Music was furnished 
by the University High boys’ orchestra and speakers for the 
evening included Dr. Sharman, toastmaster; Dr. Johnston, Prin- 
cipal of University High—-“A Welcome”; Professor E. Mitchell— 
‘“‘Reminiscenses of a Referee”; Ted Petoskey, an outstanding play- 
er on the University’s football team and captain of its basketball 
squad for 1933-34—“Some Athletic Experiences”; Wally Weber, 
University Assistant Football Coach—“Values of Athletics’; and 
C. E. Forsythe—“‘A Word of Congratulation.” Several dance 
numbers by six University High girls were much appreciated. 

Practically the entire group attended the A.A.U. Track and 
Field Meet at Yost Field House in the evening. 

The whole affair was very successful from several standpoints: 

1. Boys of equal or nearly equal ability were competing to- 
gether. 

2. All boys taking part were non-varsity players. 

3. No championship was awarded. 
4. The boys exhibited very fine sportsmanship. 
5. Many new friendships were formed. 

6. The practicability of using a similar method for intramural 
athletics was proved. 

7. The purposes and values set up were fulfilled. 


Frederick East, 
DIRECTOR OF PHysICAL EbpuUCATION 
FOR Boys, UNIversITyY HicH ScHoor, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Report of the Recreational Director of the 
New York House of Refuge 


| AM pleased to submit a report for the Recreational Department 
for the year ended June 30, 1933, in which may be cited the 
outstanding accomplishments of our activities during the period, 
and summarized the work done or service rendered the boys of 
the institution in terms of such units of measure as are available. 
The real results of recreational work have to be expressed in terms 
of human and social values—increased happiness, better health, 
improved behavior patterns, greater personal efficiency, and better 
citizenship—which cannot be adequately measured. 

Many boys come to us who, due to improper environment, 
poverty, lack of proper home conditions, and divers other causes 
leading to delinquency, have been denied the opportunity of 
normal recreational activities which are so essential to the life of 
the adolescent boy. Those who have never participated in ath- 
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letic contests which are so popular and play such an im 

part in the life of the average American youth, are “mae 
Congested neighborhood conditions and the lack of sheen ew, 
facilities bear out the mute testimony of their utter lack hi 
ledge of competitive sports in all forms. ~- 

To this type, particular attention must be given, first, th 
we may prompt in him an incentive to participate jn sports : 
all kinds and, second, to instill in him the spirit of fair ole 
which is so vital if he is to emerge a dependable and self-telian 
young man. 

A very effective intramural program has been carried out dur 
ing the year. Periods of 1 hour each week were assigned to fies 
groups so that every boy in the institution received instruction 
in the seasonal sport. The total number of recreational Periods 
during the year was 2,184, while the aggregate number of boys 
given training totaled 65,520. Fourteen groups were coached each 
week with an average attendance of 30 boys in each. The nos 
players in each shop group were pitted against those in other 
shops in tournaments and leagues running throughout the wr 
Varsity teams, consisting of boys most proficient in any given 
game, played weekly against competitive teams from the city. 

A Leader Corps, made up of two boys who were most pro- 
ficient in each shop group, was organized and maintained. These 
boys officiated at all games and did excellent work in teaching 
boys of their groups the rudiments of the respective games as well 
as good sportsmanship and leadership. 
meetings once each month. All teams maintained a very fine 
spirit of sportsmanship. One of the outstanding comments made 
by visitors was that there was little or no quibbling over de- 
cisions and that a fine competitive spirit and a high grade oj 
sportsmanship was at all times apparent. 

Our baseball team played 22 games against city teams. Thre 
were lost and 19 won, an average of .864. 
basketball team played 8 games. 
average of .750. 


The Leader Corps held 


Our heavyweight 
Two were lost and 6 won, an 
Our lightweight basketball team played 8 games. 
Two were lost and 6 won, an average of .750. 
played 19 games. 
of .647%. 

Our present program has given the entire population more 
time for recreational activities on Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days. An International League made up of boys of different 
nationalities has been formed. The friendly competition and 
rivalry has been equally as keen between these groups as between 
our best teams and those from the city. On Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons intershop games were played in soccer, indoor 
and outdoor basketball, touch football, volleyball, handball, 
marbles, quoits, and checkers, depending on the season of the 
vear. On Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and July 4, special 
track meets were held. 


The soccer team 
Six were lost, 2 tied and 11 won, an average 


Social and moral life may be strengthened or weakened to 
some degree by leisure-time activities. In advocacy of this prin- 
ciple, it has been our purpose to employ not only athletics to 
occupy free periods in the institution, but music in its various 
forms as well as moticn pictures and dramatics. Each week a 
class in music appreciation has been conducted for the members 
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Courses of Study— 


4-year course in Physical Education leading to a B.S. degree. 
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3-year physioth. -apy course accredited by the American Physiotherapy Association. 
1-year certificate course for training in corrective gymnastics and massage. 
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- the Band and other assembly groups; also an hour of song 
when two afternoons with a community sing on Sundays. The 
nen tte for illustrated lectures and selected movies for Sun- 
a seed and holidays have been frequently utilized in the 
day yoni of a constructive and wholesome recreational program. 
agp grateful to the guest artists who have contributed in no 
en measure to our Sunday aiternoon assemblies, offering a 
diversity of talent and suggesting a most agreeable as well as 
profitable means of recreational expression. 


Harvey H. Green 
RECREATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY FOR THE REFORMATION OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS IN THE CITY 
oF NEw York 


cs * * 
Alley Soccer 


LLEY soccer is a game which we have used for three years in 
A the public schools, East Side, Aurora, Illinois. It has answered 
the need for a game a bit more advanced than line soccer, the 
rules for which are contained in Andersen’s Athletic Programs 
of the A. S. Barnes and Company. Alley soccer is a step nearer 
speedball, played by junior high school boys and girls and by 
high school girls. 

This game is a favorite both with pupils and teachers. A soc- 
cer “Play Nite” was held one afternoon after school at one of 
our elementary schools. All the children in the school from the 
third grade through the seventh participated. Grades three and 
four played line soccer, five, six, and seven played alley soccer. 
We had five fields marked off. There were no spectators. Every- 
one was playing. 

After a class has played line soccer and played it with con- 
siderable skill, alley soccer may be introduced with little effort. 

The field is about three times as long as that for line soccer 
and is divided lengthwise into thirds, each third being called 
an “alley.” The teams are placed behind the end lines as in line 
soccer. Instead of having just one guard around each corner, we 
use two (or three) because the space to be guarded is greater. 
Each team has three runners, one in each alley. 
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The Field and Arrangement of Players—Players x2 and 02 
are behind the restraining lines for the kick off. Free kicks are 
taken from these restraining lines. 

Number of Players—Same as in line soccer. About fifteen on 
each team is ideal but the game may be played by a larger or 
smaller number. 

Size of Field——The size should vary according to the number of 
players. Sixty feet by thirty feet is the average size. Each player 
in the line should have about four or five feet to guard if you 
wish the game to be really an active one. 

Scoring —Same as in line soccer. 
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A Century of 
Progress 


Almost this length of time we have special- 

ized in Women’s Gymnasium and Athletic 

Clothing, constantly increasing as the de- 
mand has developed. 


Gymnasium Suits 
Blouses Shorts 
Tank Suits 


Illustration and description of new style 
suits and shorts mailed upon 
request. 
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Wellesley College 





Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 











Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 


work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M. S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B. A. Degree 
A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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Fouls—Same as in line soccer except hands may be used above 
the head to block the ball or to catch it and drop it. You may 
not bat the ball forward. 

Rotation of Players—Player in center alley goes to his left 
and becomes runner in that alley. All move one place in circular 
rotation. According to numbers in diagram, for example, 4 takes 
the place of 3, 3 of 2, 2 of 1, 1 of 16, etc. 

The Game.—Any of the six runners may make a score. The ball 
is placed in the center of center alley and on signal all runners 
run forward and each center player tries to get the ball and 
send it to one of his side alley players. Each player must stay in 
his own alley. Penalty for stepping out of alley is a free kick. 
Free kicks are taken by center runners from the restraining line 
nearest opponent’s line. The opposing runners must get behind 
their own line as in line soccer. 

Coach your runners to stay even with the ball at all times. 
If the ball is at the north end of the field, for example, all six 
runners should be at that end of the field. 

Runners may reach across alleys but may not step across. 

Penalty for Stepping Across—Free kick from restraining line. 

Tell them to dribble down to their alley until their opponent 
comes to tackle them. Just before they are tackled they should 
pass the ball diagonally ahead to one of the other runners or else 
attempt to dodge the tackler. 

Guards can help greatly by passing the ball on the ground 
to one of their own runners. 

If the ball goes out over the side lines so often that free 
kicks are forever breaking up the game, put more guards around 
on the side lines and instruct your players to dribble more and 
kick less. 

If on the very first play or the “kick off,” center players will 
pass the ball right out to the alley, the play will be better dis- 
tributed. Coach all your runners to cross right over an imaginary 
center line. Then when they get the ball they will have a clear 
field ahead of them. All six runners may run the full length of 
their own alleys. 

Esther L. French 


SUPERVISOR OF PuysicAL Epvu- 
CATION, PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
(East Swe) Avrora, ILLINOIS 
* * * 
Basket Run 


BASKET run is a game leading up to basket ball for seventh 
and eighth grade girls. The object is to teach throwing and 
catching of the basketball and the making of baskets. 


Equipment 

Indoor baseball court. 

Basket of standard height, not over twelve feet from the field 
boundary line made by home plate and first base, to left of field 
(pitcher’s position). 

Basketball. 

Team 

Two teams of five or more girls (thrower, catcher, basemen, 
and fielders). 

Game 

The ball is put in play by being passed by thrower from the 
pitcher’s box to player on home plate. When caught, player 
takes any position near the basket (second and third trials must 
be made from position on floor where she catches the ball). When 
player succeeds in throwing the ball through the basket she runs 
the bases, first, second, third, and home. The player at home has 
three trials in catching the ball passed by thrower. If successful 
in catching one she has three trials for the basket. 


Definition of Playing Terms 

Outs—When the player at home fails to catch one of the 
three balls passed to her by thrower. 

When a player succeeds in catching a ball passed to her by the 
thrower but fails to make one basket out of the three permitted 
her. 

When a baseman has the ball in her hand while touching base, 
before the runner reaches the base. 

When a player not forced off base, running between bases 
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is hit by 
team. 

Foul—When a member of the team which is fieldin 
over the boundary line nearest the basket before the me 
passed through the basket. bas 

Penalty.—If try for basket is successful, player takes first b 

If unsuccessful, player is given an extra trial for basket = 
ing four in all (if needed). > Mak. 

Score——One point is given for each successful run of bases 

The team with the largest number of runs to its oui a 
the end of the game wins. . 
« Innings—There shall be at least five innings to each 
and not over nine, except in case of tie when an additiona] 
shall be played. 

Three outs for each team make for an inning. 

Balls—When the thrower passes the ball so that the player 
on home cannot reach it while standing on the plate, it is called 
a ball and two such balls shall entitle the player to trials fo, 
the basket. 

Runners.—Runners must remain on bases while trials {o, 
basket are being made. The ball is dead until it has pased 
through the basket. 

Runners may steal bases while the ball is passing between the 
thrower and player at home. 


ball held or thrown by a member of the opposi 
Sn: 


: Same 
Inning 


Jessie Sheppard 
Asst. Dir. OF PLAyGRounns ay 
Com. CENTERS, WEBSTER §; 
Newark, N. J. 
* x * 
Cleaning Up the Dirty Towel Problem 

NENT Mr. Uhler’s editorial in the February issue of th 

JouRNAL, and the editorial in the January issue entitled “The 
Common Basketball Towel,” it occurs to me that you might 
interested in how we have solved for all time the problem of the 
school shower bath and the necessary bath towel to make the 
bath complete. For some years, I worried over the bathing 
problem and studied over ways and means that were simple and 
inexpensive enough so that every pupil could take a shower and 
dry himself on a towel which only he could use and at the same 
time render the storage of a wet towel impossible in a locker. 
It occurred to me that a paper bath towel would solve the prob- 
lem. I got in touch with a large towel company in New York, 
told the representative what I had in mind, and was told that 
it was quite impossible. I stuck to my guns, however, and after 
taking him to a shower room, and personally taking a shower 
and then drying myself with a few paper hand towels, he agreed 
that there might be something in my idea after all. After quite 
a bit of experimenting, we finally worked out a towel of 18x40 
inches in size. In the beginning, the paper was quite satisfactory, | 
though it tended to disintegrate when saturated with moisture. 
Eventually, however, the grade of paper was so improved that 
disintegration was entirely eliminated, and not the slightest 
amount linted off on the skin while rubbing. 

The towel we are now using in White Plains works on the 
principle of an auto chamois. When it gets saturated, the usr 
simply rings it out and it is all ready for efficient use again 
Moreover, the material is so tenacious that it could be laundered, | 
though we do not do this. In experimental work, the writer ha 
used one towel as many as fifteen different times, rinsing out the 
towel with soap and water and then hanging it up to dry like any 
other towel. Incidentally, the towel after all this hard usag | 
was by no means worn out. No claim is made that an 18x40 
inch paper bath towel is as pleasant to use as a nice thick, larg | 
size, Turkish bath towel, but the claim is made that one of tht} 
towels in use in the White Plains schools will dry anybody, tt} 
gardless of size. 

The advantages 





—— 


of the paper bath towel for general schod 
use, particularly in connection with physical education activitis 
are obvious. First, it is very cheap; so far the cost has not bet 
more than one cent per towel. Second, every child can and i 
encouraged to take a bath after strenuous exercise. No childi 
denied this privilege for lack of a towel. The paper towel take 
care of this. Third, after use, the pupil simply discards th] 
towel. There is xo temptation for pupils to use each other’ | 
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OPPosing towel, or to hang a wet towel in a — to — wat “rr eT ee een Sooner : =a 
therwise unpleasant. Fourth, no heavy investment in clot 

INE steng ene is necessary; the expense of an attendant to hand out and | 

ball has check in towels is avoided, and temptation to pilfer the more 
spensive Turkish towel is entirely obviated. Incidentally, the 3 

irst base pee of laundering Turkish towels in this section of the coun- bed g 

cet, mak. jn js so high as to make the practical operation of a cloth towel 2 
system practically prohibitive. Fifth, the paper towel is absolute- 

Of base: y satisfactory for school use. We have used them in White » 

Credit at Plains for four years now, and everybody, teachers and pupils 
like, accept the paper towel without any comment whatsoever. 

ch game I am particularly interested that the members of the profes- 

lal inning sion may learn of our experiences here in solving the vexing 
school bathing problem. I forgot to say above that the towel : 
we use here is very smooth and pleasant—no roughness or scratch- | 

he player iness at all. The sensation is very similar to that of a slightly 

AS called dampened chamois, which, as is well known, has phenomenal : 

trials for power to absorb water. | 

I would be glad to let anyone have any further information on | | 
trials for this matter should he desire it. 
AS Passed Frank B. McGovern, i D £ ome a | G be T E D 
SUPERVISOR OF PHysIcaL EDUCATION i 
tween the Wuite Prains Pustic ScHoors, NEw York He 
oe Mary’s mother, like most 


mothers, 1s very practical. She 
heartily approves of Mary’s activ- 
ities at the gym; and she was per 


unos ay | Archery for Women at the University of Arizona, Tucson | 
STER Sr, TUDENTS in the beginning archery classes at the University i 


of Arizona have achieved such remarkable skill at the close 


























of the first semester 1933-34 that their progress is worthy of fectly willing to find the agape) 
note. Since every student who is physically able is required to for Mary’s new gym suit. She did 
le of the take swimming in the fall, classes in archery did not start until want to be sure of getting good 
tled “The the last of October. The shooting period therefore lasted but nine value for that money, however! 
might be and one-half weeks. Eighteen students continued through the { And that is why Mary’s mother 
em of the entire period. The number may be small owing to the fact that was so delighted when she heard 
make the students are required to purchase their own arrows and this that the new uniforms were to be of 
e bathing initial expenditure may seem large to them. 
imple and Scores were kept by the instructor and the girls themselves in DAP + Beal a fr > 
lower and after the first two weeks. Only the Columbia Round has been ee in & | rN 
the same used by these beginners and their scores during the final week 
a locke, — averaged thus: > CLOTH MADE BY NASHUA 
the prob- 2 girls scored 400-430 
lew York, 5 girls scored 350-400 It’s easy to make sure of pleasing your pupils’ 
told that : 6 girls scored 300-350 | parents, as well as the girls themselves, when 
and alte | girls scored 250-300 you order gym suits. Indian Head Cloth makes 
a shower 2 girls scored 217-250 ‘ ful suits tha ee 
he agreed | 18 girls with an average score 307-353 cite, seunat, culate eee eas 
\fter quite | A number of reasons can be listed for the excellent results as they py good-looking. Indian Head’s Per- 
of 18x49 detained: é manent Finish* and fast colors are well known 
tisfactory, 1, One and one-half hour period twice a week. The Univer- to women everywhere; and they’re not likely 
moisture, sity is trying this longer period for the first time this year to question the price when the Indian Head 
‘oved that instead of many one-hour classes. label assures them of satisfaction. 
> slightest 2. Voluntary matches outside class periods. These leading gym suit manufacturers feature 
3, Arrows were purchased on the basis of individual need in the Indian Head label in their best suits: 
ks on the length. Since the students owned their own arrows they took : rae { 
, the we greater care of them. | "eeeed cai Corp ""Raadananiais Ge Inc 
use again. 4. Small enrollment enabling greater individual coaching. oped ge eer 
laundered, 5. Climatic conditions eng excellent. It was necessary to ee wes. OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
: ~ A ill Ross, Inc. Randles Mfg. Co. 
writer has hold only one class indoors and that was due to strong winds. { ee 
ng out the 6. Emphasis in coaching on: ee ee 
: = : : Lowe & Campbell 
'y like any | a. Proper and smooth release. Athletic Goods, Inc. 
ard Usage | b. Relaxed but steady bow arm. ; R 
an 18x40 | c. The grouping of hits leading up to a definite point of aim. : Indian Head Cloth may be had a 
hick, large | d. Drawing to an anchor point on the chin. shrunk by the Sanforizing Process in = 
one of the | e. Stimulating interest in the students to such a degree that : White and Fast Colors. Cain d 
ybody, | attendance was perfect or nearly so in all cases. ‘a p 
| f. Teaching them to shoot at the thirty-yard range first and HG Om, SAORSED 
ral schol} moving them back to the longer ranges only when they were 





1 activitis| able to shoot a creditable score for a given number of ends at [* 
saath) hy yard Nashua. Mfg. Co. | 





an and i g. Teaching the students how to make arm guards and finger incorporeted 1623 
Yo child} tabs and insisting that they use them. | top am WACOM stor icey May Ee 
a Virginia Kling, [= Anchor Sheets : Nashua Blankets © 
scards the 
ch_ other’ UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON 2252.2... : 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 




















E. MICKELSON of the City Schools, Fargo, is President of 
*the North Dakota Physical Education Association. Fred 
Spalding, Director of Physical Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, is Vice-President as well as Representative on 
the Council. Miss Hazel Dettman of the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Fargo is the Secretary-Treasurer. 
x ok Ox 


1 eee Hanya Holm, Director of the first American branch of 

the Wigman Central Institute and Chief Instructor of the New 
York Wigman School of the Dance, will make her first trip to 
the Pacific Coast this summer when she comes to Mills College, 
Oakland, California, to teach for six weeks in the Summer Session 
of Modern Dance and Sports. Miss Holm, the official repre- 
sentative of Mary Wigman in America, from 1923 to 1928 toured 
Germany and Europe as a member of the Mary Wigman Concert 
Dance Group; in the summers of 1928 and 1929 was in charge 
of dance instruction for festivals in Ommen, Holland; in 1929 
became a director of the Wigman Central Institute, at Dresden, 
Germany; and in 1930 was assistant director and codancer with 
Mary Wigman in Albert Talhoff’s “Totenmal” in the Munich 
Festival. Her western classes this summer will include training for 
amateurs, a professional course for dancers and teachers, and a 
class in percussion. The Summer Session of Modern Dance and 
Sports in which she is to teach at Mills College is part of a cor- 
related foundation in the fine arts and in languages, this year 
including, in addition to the dance, art, French, music, and crea- 
tive writing. 

+ 

HE English-Scandinavian Summer School of Physical Educa- 

tion will present a programme and demonstration of its work 
in the New Scala Theater and at the Royal Albert Hall. During 
the summer this school conducts a summer course at Milner 
Court, Sturry, near Canterbury and the sea. At this time Froken 
Elli Bjorksten, Senior Lecturer of Gymnastics at the University 
of Helsingfors, Finland, conducts classes. Folk-dancing, both 
Scandinavian and English, games, gymnastics, swimming and div- 
ing, and athletics, are studied. Lectures and practical organization 
of class work are offered. The summer work lasts from August 
1 to 18. Further information may be obtained from Miss Stina 
Kreuger, 39 Gunter Grove, Chelsea, London, S.W. 10. 


* * * 


T HE National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 

Street Northwest, Washington, D.C., has published a splendid 
booklet called a Publicity Manual. This booklet outlines definite 
methods for advancing knowledge of the activities of the Asso- 
ciation. The suggestions are excellent for publicity purposes of 
any organization and cover many forms such as, raaio, programs, 
school papers, and bulletins, speakers, suggestions on new writing, 
interviews, letters, and correct rules on published matter. This 
booklet would be helpful to publicity committees in any associa- 
tion. 

In addition the Congress of Parents and Teachers has pub- 
lished a book, Education for Home and Family, which brings 
to parents and teachers the common sense and experience of 
organized parenthood and the technical skill and scholarship of 
educational experts. 

* * * 

|= January-February number of the Journal of Physical Ed- 

ucation of which John Brown, Jr., is Editor, has some excep- 
tionally interesting articles on physical education by well-known 
leaders in the field. “Individuals and Hearts” by Shailer U. Law- 
ton of New York University is especially important to physical 
educators and is written in language that all can understand, 
which should appeal to laymen. ‘Physical Education in Modern 
Life,” by Jesse Williams of Teachers College contains a clear and 
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concise summary of the thought of educators 
emphasis in education. “Physical Education 
Situation,” by Jay Nash of New York University present 

possibilities of physical education in social and character-builae 
activities from the standpoint of an expert in that line. haa 
by Galen Fisher, Executive Secretary of the Institution of mw 
and Religious Research, and Frank S. Lloyd of New York “0 
versity develop the possibilities of physical education in YMca 
work and elsewhere along social and spiritual as ——— 


upon the changin, 
In the New Soca 


well as physi 
lines. Physical 
i: i 
HE report of the Commission on College Athletics, reaq at the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Association of Colleges hel 


in St. Louis during January, closed with the observation tha. 
“The last three years have shown an increasing realizatio 
among the leaders in the college world of their responsibility for 
the physical welfare of the student and that physical education 
in its varied forms, extending from the individual care oj the 
under-developed lad up to giving his more favored Classmate th: 
honor of representing his college in intercollegiate contests, forms 
a vital part of a well-rounded program in our institutions af 
learning.” 
; x Ok 
N THE February 10 number of School and Society, Dr, Edwin 
Flemming sums up his article on “Personality and the Athletic 
Girl,” in the following words: “The athletic type of girl also tena 
slightly to have more personality, to be more pleasing to othe 
girls than the average, and to be found in more numerous ¢; 
more significant positions of leadership.” Therefore, he concludes 
that “These traits being desirable and of the kind that schook 
and society would foster, athletic programs in our schools ten 
to improve the personalities of our girls rather than to detrag 
from them.” 
ok * * 
|= effects of the recovery program in the school field hay 
been summed up in a mimeographed letter released from the 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington. This summary by Dr. Zook, Commissioner of ¢. 
ucation, may be obtained from the Department or referred to ip 
the February issue of School Life. 
* * * 
OPIES of Department Bulletin 29, Organization of Health 
Instruction Program for One-Teacher Schools have been 
sent to all county superintendents for use of one-room schook 
and small graded schools under their jurisdiction. Additional 
copies may be obtained on request. 
+ 
MBE: E. H. ANDREWS of Newark, N. J. writes: “We hav 
formed a new organization in Newark that includes all phy: 
ical education teachers of the high, grammar, and special schook 
We have set the yearly dues at an amount to include membership 
in the A.P.E.A. We hope to induce everyone in our department 
to become a member.” This information was followed a few days 
later by a check covering fifty-two memberships. Mr. Andrew 
and the new organization are to be congratulated on this excellent 
showing. 


* * * 


E HAVE been advised by the National Parks of Canada 0 

the Department of the Interior at Ottawa, Canada, that pro 
pective delegates to our forthcoming convention and their frienk 
who wish to travel through Canada en route to the conventia 
city or to visit that country following the meeting, can obtail 
from that office information which will be of assistance to thet 
in planning such a trip, including maps showing the main aute-| 
mobile roads between the United States and Canada, booklets 01| 
various phases of recreation in Canada, and a helpful folder et) 
titled How To Enter Canada. Considerable unpublished data i 
also available to those making known their specific requirements 

* * x 

Lewy return of liquor has made an educational movement nam 
the “Allied Youth” inevitable. The new association has mal! 
thousand members among young people and is being enthusiastic 
ally supported by adults. In its paper the organization recent!) 
said: “We want to find out all there is to learn—all that met: 
cine, history, economics, and experience have to teach—abol 
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SCHOOLS HAVING TEN OR MORE STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 
iN THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


State Normal School State Teachers College 
ae hh: Serre 175 Slippery Rock, Pa. .... 17 
State Teachers College Womans College of Univ. 

East Stroudsburg, Pa...127 of N. C. : 
Bouvé-Boston School Greensboro, N. C. .... 16 


Boston, Mass. .-------> 49 University of Alabama 
New York University University, Ala. ....... 15 
New York, New York.. 39 Margaret Eaton School 
Columbia University Toronto, Ont., Can. re 
New York, New York.. 34 Northwestern University 
State Teachers College Evanston, Ti. ais tees 14 
Trenton, N. J. ..-----> 30 University of Wisconsin 
Rall State Teachers College Madison, Wis. Fines teak 14 
Muncie, Ind. .....-.-- 29 University of Arizona 
sam Houston S. T. C. Tucson, Ariz. seeeeeees 13 
Huntsville, Tex. ...... 28 University of Michigan 
Sargent School of Boston Ann Arbor, Mich. ..... 12 
University Russell Sage College 
Cambridge, Mass. ..... 26 ci Ser 12 
State Teachers College State College for Women 
West Chester, Pa. ..... 22 Tallahassee, Fla. ...... 11 
Kansas State Teachers College Oberlin College 
Emporia, Kans. ....... 20 Oberlin, Ohio ..........: 11 
Temple University Alabama College 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 18 Montevallo, Ala. ...... 10 
Ithaca College Indiana State Teachers College 
Ithaca, New York .... 17 Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 10 
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alcohol and its use in modern society. Beyond that, we want 
to create and extend a type of good citizenship that will use us 
at our best.” May 6-13 will be observed as Allied Youth Week. 
Correspondence on any subject related to good citizenship pro- 
jects for young people and especially those centering on alcohol 
education is invited by the association offices in Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
: * * 

pe THE March 24 number of School and Society on page 373 

there is a pertinent summary of the educational philosophy of 
Charles Eliot, the centennial of whose birth is being celebrated 
this year. Many years in advance of the educational philosophy 
of his time he said in substance: 

“Enlist the interest of every pupil in every school in his daily 
tasks in order to get from him hard, persistent, and enjoyed 
work. 

“Cultivate every hour in every child the power to see and 
describe accurately. 

“Make the training of the senses a prime object every day. 

“Teach every child to draw, model, sing, or play a musical 
instrument and read music. 

“Make every child active, not passive; alert, not dawdling; 
led or piloted, not driven; and always learning the value of co- 
operative discipline. 

“Teach groups of subjects together in their natural relations. 

“Put into all American schools universal physical training for 
both boys and girls from six to eighteen years of age. 

“Make sure that every pupil has a fair chance to learn the 
elements of agriculture, dietetics, cooking, and hygiene, every boy 
the elements of some manual trade and every girl the domestic 
arts. The instruction in hygiene should include the defenses of 
society against the diseases and degradations consequent upon 
moral ignorance, moral depravity, poverty, and vice. 

“Make room for the new subjects and for increased instruction 
addressed to the individual pupil; reduce class work and the size 
of classes, lengthen the school day and shorten the summer vaca- 
tion, 

“Keep the atmosphere of every school and family charged 
with the master sentiments of love, hope, and duty. Keep out 
both fear and selfishness.” 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Travel and Study Tour in 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, FRANCE 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Sailing from New York, June 27th, on 
the S.S. Albert Ballin, returning to New 
York, August 25th, on S.S. New York 


Organized and Conducted by Mr. and Mrs. J. 

Kripner, Teachers of Physical Education of the 

Chicago Normal College and Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, IIl. 


For Travel Details write the above, or 
Educational Service Dept. 


- Hamburg-American Line 
North German Lloyd 


57 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 


























Russell Sage College 
School of Physical Education 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 





A Four-Year Course for which the B.S. 
Degree in Physical Education is Granted 





A combined cultural and professional 
course for young women graduates of 
secondary schools whose credentials are 
acceptable to the College. Unusual ad- 
vantages of college life combined with 
thorough professional training. Three 
months of instruction in Camp are re- 
quired as part of the course. Graduates 
teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College Troy, New York 
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CALIFORNIA 
N. P. Neilson 
The annual meeting of the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is being held in Santa Barbara 
on April 7. A full day’s program has been arranged for the meet- 
ings. Local arrangements are in charge of Mr. W. H. Orion, 
Director of Physical Education and Superintendent of Recreation 
of Santa Barbara. The program follows: 


9.00 A.M. Registration. 
9:30 A.M. Meeting of Legislative Senate 
10:30 A.M. Opening Meeting of Conference. 


Presiding: Mr. I. W. Hill, 1st Vice-President, State Association, 
Richmond, California. 
Topic: “Emergency Programs in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation.” 
Discussion Leaders— 
Charles W. Davis, Director of Physical Education, Berkeley 
C. F. Martin, Director of Physical Education, Pasadena 
Wa'ter L. Scott, Director of Physical Education, Long Beach 
12:15 P.M. Luncheon Session. 
Toastmaster: Mr. Clarence L. Phelps, President, State Teach- 
ers’ College, Santa Barbara. 
Speaker: Mr. Vierling Kersey, State Superintendenteof Educa- 
tion. 
Topic: “Public Relations.” 
2:00 P.M. “Curriculum.” 
Presiding: Miss Violet B. Marshall, Director, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University of Calif. 
Speaker: Professor Wm. R. LaPorte, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Topic: “Curriculum Content for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation.” 
Discussion Leaders— 
Normal Program—Miss Ruth Atkinson, Director, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 
Corrective Program—Miss Claire Colestock, Pasadena City 
Schools. 
Intramural Program—Mr. George Tichenor, Santa Monica 
City Schools. 
Speaker: Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, Department of Physical 
Education for Men, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Topic: “Recent Developments in Physical Education Measure- 
ments.” 
4:00 P.M. Women’s Tea (Courtesy of Santa Barbara Unit). 
4:00 P.M. “Competitive Athletics.” 
Presiding: Mr. W. A. Kearns, Director of Physical Education, 
San Diego. 
Speaker: Mr. Eugene Nixon, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Pomona College. 
Topic: “Values and Tendencies in Competitive Athletics.” 
Speaker: Mr. Harry J. Moore, Long Beach, President of C.I.F. 
Discussion Leaders— 
Mr. Seth F. Van Patten, Commissioner of Athletics, C.LF. 
Southern Section. 


Mr. N. P. Neilson, State Department of Health and Physical 
Education 
Topic: “Regulation and Control of Interscholastic Competition” 
6:15 P.M. Banquet Session. 
Toastmaster: Mr. C. L. Glenn, Director, Physical Education, 
Los Angeles. 
Topic: “Stressing the Social Values in Physical Education” 
8:00 P.M. Organization Meeting—Southwest Section A.P.E.A. 
Presiding: Professor Wm. R. LaPorte, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


University of 








WEST VIRGINIA 
William E. Dole 

Miss Charlotte Berryman, Marshall College, reports that at the 
present time an intramural program in the seasonal sport 
activities for both men and women is being stressed. The cirk 
activities are being sponsored by the college W.A.A. Organization 
The physical education building at Marshall, including gymnas; 
and pools, has recently been renovated by the C.W.A.; everythin 
is in order now and looks fine. The Red Cross Swimming Fi 
Examiner for the Huntington area is expected to visit Hunting 
for the purpose of reviewing and passing examiners for this y 
tion early in April. 

An extensive intramural program at Concord State Teacher 
under the direction of Mr. Luther Poling for men and Miss |g, 
C. Horton for women, has proven to be a huge success. This j 
the first year that the men have had intramurals while the wom 
have enjoyed them for the past three years. Statistics show thy 
80 per cent of the men enrolled in school are participating in op; 
or more of these activities while approximately 20 per cent of th, 
girls are active in one or more sports. 

Miss Elizabeth Steinbicker is taking a leave of absence {roy 
her work as physical education instructor in Wheeling Hig) 
School for the remainder of the school year to attend the Up. 
versity of Pittsburgh, to complete her work for her BS. deer: 
Miss Jane Jester, graduate of the Physical Education Departmen, 
West Virginia University, is taking Miss Steinbicker’s place. 

Mr. Norman Radford, instructor in physical education ani 
wrestling coach in Morgantown High School, has compiled a fix 
record in (Mat) game in the past four years. His teams hay 
scored 627 points in 27 matches, 24 of which were won. Mr. Ra. 
ford states that his intramural basketball program is just closing 
38 teams participated in 6 different leagues. The boys’ clubs hai 
12 teams and the independent group had 26 teams divided int 
Midgets, Intermediates, Juniors, and Seniors. Mr. Radford ha 
worked out a sports curriculum for physical education class 
There is no repetition of work. A separate course is outlined fi: 
9B’s, 9A’s, 10B’s, 10A’s and advanced groups. The activities cove 
4 to 6 weeks. 

In Huntington the junior high boys held a basketball tourm- 
ment at Marshall College gym. The boys were grouped accordiny 
to the grades seven, eight, and nine. All of the junior high schoo 


have intramurals. The games are played at noon or after school f 


Practically every boy and girl has an opportunity to take parti 
the program. 

The physical education instructors in the junior high schoo 
of Huntington are listed as follows: West Jr., Edith Gardner 
Claro Fizer; Central Jr., Betty Price, Wm. Trosper; Cammat 
Jr., Mary Titus, W. H. Patton; Lincoln Jr., Elizabeth Ayr 
Gordon Harmons; Enslow Jr., Alice Miller, Wm. Sayne. 


OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 


All Ohio invites all physical education teachers in the county 
to the National Convention in Cleveland, April 18-21. Conver 
tion Manager F. A. Rowe, has prepared an elaborate program, th 
high spot of which will be a pageant of Cleveland school child 
on Friday evening. Two thousand or more physical educatit 
teachers are expected to be in attendance. 

C.W.A. funds have proven a boon to physical education = 
the state. From all sections reports come indicating the use ( 
these funds to construct new facilities or improve old oé 
Muskingum College laid the cornerstone for a new buildin 
Toledo University has one thousand men at work laying 
fields, courts, and a lake. 
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Interest in teacher training has been on the upswing in Ohio. 
Eight additional colleges are at the present time petitioning the 
State Department for approval for their professional programs of 

sas tion. 
gO program has been developed at Bowling 

ply College under the direction of Paul E. Landis and 
ae n E. Stellar. The program is being used as a laboratory for 
the professional major and minor students who assist the staff 
with the administration of their program. 

Graduate training in professional Physical and health educa- 
‘on js now being offered in three Ohio colleges—Oberlin College, 
cnet of Cincinnati, and The Ohio State University. Con- 
sierable interest throughout the state is shown by the growing 
enrollments in all three institutions. 

The Tiffin Ohio Y.M.C.A. has recently established a policy of 
open privileges to all boys and girls of high school age in that city. 
It was reported that the “VY” has started a “leisure-time class” for 
all those without employment, offering educational courses as well 
as recreational activities. In addition it has opened its doors on 
Sunday for anyone interested in «ny type of recreational activities, 
including swimming, group games, study groups, and ping-pong. 

Heavy prospective summer school enrollments are expected in 
all Ohio colleges offering summer work. This is due in part to the 
recent action of Ohio’s State Department of Education in requir- 
ing at least one teacher in each high school to have at least a 
minor in physical education as a part of his certificate. After 
September 1, 1935, there must be at least one teacher at each 
school with such a minor. 

From Cincinnati come two items of interest. Supervisor W. K. 
Streit has established evening classes for teachers in the public 
schools to the end that both his elementary and secondary school 
programs may be improved. Mr. Streit also sponsors and organizes 
4 Schoolmasters Bowling League, in which 125 men organized 
into 20 teams bowl once a week for a season of 28 weeks. 

From Miami University comes a report of an extensive out- 
door development including a new 9-hole golf course and the de- 
velopment of hard-surface tennis courts, all operated by the 
Department of Physical Education. Director George L. Rider and 
Intramural Director Thomas VanVorhis have enriched their pro- 
gram of intramural athletics by offering instruction, through the 
use of professional students, to all participating in every sport. 
It is reported that in addition to Miami’s Varsity squads, there 
are this year 515 volleyball players, 384 softball players, 105 
golfers, 109 handball players, 353 touch footballers, and 263 track 
men busy at work in the intramural program. 


INDIANA 


A. L. Strum 


Miss Ethel Bowers of the National Recreation Association 
visited Terre Haute, February 21, 22, and 23. Miss Bowers con- 


. ducted classes of instruction in recreational activities during the 


evenings of those days, and conferred with civic leaders during 
the day in an attempt to foster and stimulate interest in recrea- 
tion for girls and women. 

Miss Ruth Kelley, Chairman of Girls’ Activities, has sent out 
over four hundred letters to school principals telling them about 
the Indiana League of High School Girls Athletic Associations. 
If our principals and teachers of physical education react to the 
fine suggestions Miss Kelley has given them, an improved pro- 
gram of physical education for girls is certain. 

The third meeting of the Indiana Student Health Association 
at Indiana State Teachers College met at Terre Haute, January 
20, 1934. Seventy people registered for the conference and ten 
schools were represented. The following representatives of the 
various departments were present: Professor of Biology, Home 
Economics, Hygiene, Physical Educaticn—Men, Physical Educa- 
timn—Women, Physiology, Psychology, and Sociology; the Ath- 
letic Coach, Athletic Director, Personnel Director, Nurse, and 
Physician; the Dean of Men, Women, College, and Faculty; and 
the President. A keen interest was shown in the common problems 
of student health. The program was as follows: 

10:00 A.M. Registration — College Gymnasium 
10:30 A.M. Business Meeting — College Gymnasium 
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Stop Athlete’s Foot 


ALTA-CO, the odorless antiseptic, 
checks the spread of Athlete’s Foot. 
Diluted in 10 parts water, it kills the 
causative fungi in less than 30 seconds. 
Used in the Dolge Foot Bath, placed in 
doorways to showers, locker rooms and 
swimming pools — used to 
wash floors trod by unshod 
feet— it helps prevent infec- 
tion. And it is an excellent 
treatment for Athlete's Foot 
on the body. 

Alta-Co has been clinically 
tested by eminent, disinterested bacterio- 
logists and dermatologists. Their verbatim 
reports, proving it effective and safe, 
available on request. 

Dolge Foot Bath, made of non- 
blooming rubber and 100% non-skid, 
offered free on profit sacrifice basis with 
Alta-Co. Details without obligation. 
Dolge makes a full line of supplies for 
sanitation and cleanliness mainten- 
ance: manual on request. 


Dept. A 


ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE Co., Westport, Conn. 






















COLLEGE DEGREES FOR STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS OF 


HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


and 


ATHLETIC COACHING 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


June 11 to June 29 
July 2 to August 10 
August 13 to August 31 
Graduate courses in Health and Physical Education 
leading to standard advanced degrees. Undergraduate 


courses leading to baccalaureate degree. Special 
courses in athletic coaching for men and women. 


Reduced room, board, and railroad rates. 


Prominent coaching staff. Modern gymnasium. Beau- 
tiful location in heart of Allegheny Mountains—ideal 
environment for health and study. 


Special Bulletin on Request 
Address Director of Summer Session 


coo —siC@CNSHOD 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
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Address of Welcome—Mr. Ralph Tirey, President of Indiana 
State Teachers College. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Remarks by Association President and Report of Meeting of 
American Student Health Association, December 28-29, Chi- 
cago—Dr. Floyd Riggs, College Physician, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

“The Service of a College Personnel Office’—Dr. Harriet E. 
O’Shea, Personnel Director for Women, Purdue University. 
“Diagnosis and Treatment of Tuberculosis in College Students” 

(Illustrated)—Dr. Lee N. Ferguson—Chairman of the Tuber- 
culosis Committee of American Student Health Assn. and 
Director of Health Service, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon — College Dormitory 


1:30 P.M. Business Meeting — College Gymnasium 

Report of Nomination Committee and Election of Officers. 

“Physical Activities Adapted to Organic Capacity”—Professor 
Helen W. Hazelton, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Purdue University. 

“Administrative Hygiene’—Dean Louis H. Dirks, Dean of 
Men, DePauw University. 

“Features of an Ethical College Health Service’—Dr. Amelia 
T. Wood, College Physician, Ball State Teachers College. 


The Indiana Association of Physical Education held its spring 
meeting, March 24, 1934, at Indiana University. The program 
was as follows: 


9:30 to 10:00 Registration — West Parlors, Student Building. 
Miss Helen Yeakel, Secretary, in charge. 


10:00 to 11:00 General Meeting — Student Building Auditorium. 

Address of Welcome—President William Lowe Bryan, Indiana 
University. 

Speakers—Mr. Harold E. Moore, Vigo County Superintendent 
of Schools, Terre Haute, “Physical Education and the County 
Superintendent.” Dr. W. W. Patty, Indiana University, “Ath- 
letics and Sports—Whither’ Bound ?” 


11:00 to 12:15 Sectional Meetings. 

Men’s Section—East Parlors, Student Building. 

Chairman—Mr. Frank S. Stafford, Thorntown. 

Speakers—Mr. Mark Wakefield, Evansville, “Physical Education 
Problems in the High School.” Mr. Lloyd Messersmith, De- 
Pauw University, “Intramural Programs in the Public 
Schools.” Mr. H. T. McCullough, President of Indiana High 
School Coaches Association, Shelbyville, “The Contribution 
of Interscholastic Athletics to a Program of Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

Women’s Section—West Parlors, Student Building. 

Chairman—Miss Ruth Kelley, Muncie. 

Speakers—Mrs. Jessie Baxter, Auburn, Indiana, “A Physical 
Education Testing Program in the High School.” Miss Clara 
Fedler, Indiana University, “Report on Findings of Girls’ 
Basketball Questionnaire.” Miss Leila Hoaglin, Crawfords- 
ville, “Indiana League of H. S. Girls’ Athletic Associations.” 


12:15 to 1:15 Luncheon — Union Building 
Chairman—Mr. Karl Bookwalter, Indiana University. 
Speaker—Mr. Thomas H. Mahan, State Department of Public 
Instruction, “A Word About Physical Education from the 
State Department of Public Instruction.” 
Business meeting, Mr. A. L. Strum, presiding. 


1:30 to 2:30 General Meeting — Student Building Auditorium. 

Chairman—Mr. B. E. Bayh, Terre Haute. 

Speaker—Mr. G. G. Eppley, Evansville. 

Panel Discussion. Panel Members: Miss Fedler and Dr. Patty, 
Indiana University; Miss Helen Hazelton and Mr. L. L. 
LaBree, Purdue University; Miss Grace Woody and Mr. P. 
B. Williams, Ball State Teachers College; Miss Florence 
Wood and Mr. D. A. Glascock, Indiana State Teachers College. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Dr. A. G. Ireland 

At Summit High School, students in need of rest rather thay 
activity are provided with beach chairs on the school ground ‘ 
warm sunny days. 

High school boys and girls at Mount Holly are trained an; 
used as volunteer leaders in the elementary school physical ey. 
cation program. 

Union County high schools have a golf league. 

Elizabeth elementary schools have cub scout troops. 

New Brunswick High School has a strong after-school Dro. 
gram in athletics for boys. Mr. Baldwin’s slogan js “Byer 
physically fit boy on a team and in a league.” 

The faculty men at Kearny High School meet once a wey 
for volleyball. 

At Elizabeth, eighty teachers reported for golf instruction and 
ninety-five participated in indoor baseball. Both activities we, 
introduced by the Department of Physical Education. 

The Hoboken staff has become adept at inventing game 
stunts, and other activities for large groups on small concre. 
paved playgrounds and basement courts. 

Full use is made of the outdoor roof gymnasium at one juni: 
high school in Hoboken. 

Morristown High School entertained the Rotary Club at now 
luncheon, after which the visitors were taken to the gymnasiun 
for observation of the regular program in operation. The me 
were enthusiastic. Another innovation at Morristown is th 
weekly visiting day for adults on the school playground. 

Hillside continues its outstanding intramural work for hig 
school boys. 

Hamilton Township High School continued its indoor phy 
days this year with marked success. 


S On 


MARYLAND 
Naomi M. Lantz 
The Maryland Physical Education Association is enjoying : 
rather successful year under the leadership of its new staff ¢ 
officers: 
Harold S. Callowhill, President 
Marie Simes, First Vice-President 
Theresa Powdermaker, Second Vice-President 
Kenneth Van Sant, Treasurer 
Ethel Jones, Recording Secretary 
Naomi Lantz, Corresponding Secretary 


The fall meeting was held in connection with the Marylan 
State Teachers Convention, where a great majority of the physa 
education teachers joined the Maryland Physical Education 4: 
sociation and subscribed to the National JouRNAL. 

In November a card party was held in the Women’s Cli 
and although only a small profit was realized we cannot help bi! 
congratulate the committee on having such a nice affair. 

Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams of Teachers College, Columbii 
University, was our speaker at the January meeting. Dr. William 
holds a big place in the hearts of Maryland teachers. His frient 
and many others came from far and wide to hear his ves 
interesting talk. Many thanks to this leader of physical educatio 
for so much encouragement during these cloudy days. 


Station WCAO has been kind enough to allow us a fitter 


minute broadcast every Tuesday. These programs have been takt! 


care of by prominent professional men of Baltimore who are wil 


ing to give their services for physical education. 

Before this is put in print another card party will be ove 
and very great profits will be ours—we hope. 

The High Schools of Baltimore County participated in 
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Basketball Spot Shooting Contest during the month of January. 
Every boy participated and an average record was secured for 
s h school. Each contestant took one shot from 12 different 
pel located on and in the foul-shooting circle. No preliminary 
ar was permitted, 1 step was allowed on all shots, and each 
“ee scored 1. A total of 1,799 boys participated. The winner 
was Sparks High School, a small country school with only 95 
povs enrolled. Their average was Soe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Over one hundred winter sports enthusiasts attended the Out- 
door Recreation section of the three-day Recreation Conference 
held Saturday afternoon, March 17, 1934 at the Massachusetts 
State College. Following the introductory remarks by Professor 
Ralph Van Meter, Chairman of the Recreation Conference, Miss 
Harriette Aull, Instructor of Physical Education at Smith College, 
told of the work being done at Smith College in promoting winter 
sports. 

Kenneth D. Cuddeback, a former Dartmouth Outing Club 
skier, led a very interesting discussion on Western Massachusetts 
ski trails. One of the outcomes of Mr. Cuddeback’s talk was the 
recommendation that a Western Massachusetts Winter Sports 
Committee be formed. This committee was suggested for the 
purpose of instituting a program for stimulating Western Mass- 
achusetts communities in developing winter sports facilities and to 
study the need for winter sports education, information, and pub- 
licity for Western Massachusetts. 

Basil B. Wood, librarian at the Massachusetts State College, 
gave one of his inimitable talks on recreational walking, hiking, 
and tramping. Mr. Wood recommended very strongly that the 
Massachusetts State College be asked to make an approach to the 
proper use Of leisure-time problem by establishing an outdoor 
laboratory for a study of recreation in and around Amherst, in- 
cluding Mt. Toby and its environment. 

Historical walks was the subject discussed by Mrs. Clifton 
Johnson of Hadley, author and lecturer. Mrs. Johnson empha- 
sized the fact that while trails were being laid over the tops of 
the mountains that some of our historical places of interest should 
be kept in the valleys, in order that when hikers looked down 
from the hill tops there might be worth while things to see.. 
Mrs. Johnson suggested that whatever agencies possible should be 
interested in putting up signs on historical and interesting spots 
in Western Massachusetts. 

Ernest Hermann, Superintendent of Playgrounds in Newton, 
Massachusetts, and Director of the Sargent School of Physical 
Education of Boston University, was the last speaker of the after- 
noon. He gave a very instructive and worth-while talk on the 
value of winter sports programs and the organization, care, and 
maintenance of the winter sports. Mr. Hermann called attention 
to some of the other forms of winter sports, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the values in figure skating, sledding, and tobogganing 
as family recreations. 

Among the organizations represented at the conference were 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, leaders of the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Green Mountain Club, the Girl Scouts, 4-H club 
leaders, Smith College Outing Club, several C.C.C. camp recrea- 
tional directors, the Greylock Ski Club, Springfield Ski Club, and 
the Greenfield Outing Club. 

Other meetings at the conference were held for golf green- 
keepers, golf professionals, foresters, and landscape foremen of 
C.C.C. camps, and for hunters and fishermen. Resolutions passed 
by representatives of all the different interests at the conference 
urged that the conference be made an annual event, and that the 
Massachusetts State College include in its curriculum courses deal- 
ing with game keeping and other subjects which will tend to in- 
crease the recreational value of woodlands. 

At the final meeting, President Hugh P. Baker announced that 
the conference will be held again next year. He asserted, “The 
greatest challenge to educators today is to teach our people how 
to use leisure time in a wholesome and constructive way. As 
educators we accept the challenge. This conference is the begin- 
ning of an answer by this college.” 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


The Sargent School 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


N academic degree of Bachelor of Sci- 

ence in education granted on comple- 
tion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Instruction 
at Camp in June and September. Major 
course in Physical Therapy with the cooper- 
ation of the School of Medicine of the 
University. For young women graduates of 
high school with particular qualifications. 
School Appointment Bureau for graduates. 


PROFESSOR ERNST HERMANN, Director 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Better Position 


YOU CAN GET IT 


Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred dollars or 
more this summer. SO CAN YOU. Hundreds of others 
will secure a better position and a larger salary for next 
year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM. Complete in- 
formation and helpful suggestions will be mailed on 
receipt of a three cent stamp. Good positions are avail- 
able now in every state. They will soon be filled. 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 


1850 Down1nc ST. DENVER, COLo. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 





School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at our ex- 
pense, if speed is urgent. You will receive complete, free con- 
fidential reports by air mail within 36 hours. 
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Ada B. Crozier 


In Memoriam 


- THE death, recently, of Ada B. Crozier, Director 
of -Education and Hygiene in the Indianapolis Public 
Schools, the profession lost an able educator who was a 
leader in her field. 

Miss Crozier was born in Indiana and began her edu- 
cation in the public schools of Indianapolis. Her first 
preparation for the teaching of physical education was 
made at the Normal College of the North American Gym- 
nastic Union and led to a teaching position in the schools 
of Baltimore. But it was to the schools of Indianapolis 
that she devoted the most active years of her life, return- 
ing there first as teacher and then as Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education. In 1931 she became Acting Director 
following the death of Dr. W. A. Ocker, and had come 
into the full title attached to this post but recently—in 
June, 1933. 

Miss Crozier’s education was broad. She had won her 
B.A. and M.A. degrees at Butler University and she pur- 
sued graduate courses at Columbia and Harvard, teach- 
ing Physical Education in the Harvard Summer School 
at one period. Honors were hers in abundance. She was 
a member of Delta Psi Kappa and was Editor of the 
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sorority’s magazine, The Foil, for some years. Phi 
Kappa Phi honored her with membership the year ae 
took her Master’s degree and at the same time the Nori 
American Gymnastic Union conferred an honorary Pe 


gree upon her. While administration was her forte she Be 


was known for certain other talents. In her own fel 
she gained recognition for originating many games a 
dance steps which were used widely for curricular Dut 
poses and in pageantry. Painting and literature Were 
tastes which she cultivated as avocations and among he, 
writings is a charming poem “Pastel” which appearej " 
the Grub Street Book of Verse in 1929. 

Among those who had reason to know Ada B. Crojie 
well and to value her talents are Paul C. Stetson, Super 
intendent of Schools of Indianapolis, Dr. Carl B, Sputh 
President of the North American Gymnastic Union (\. 
lege, and James E. Rogers, Director of the Nation; 
Physical Education Service. They have all paid triby 
to Miss Crozier, praising highly her thorough knowledy 
of her subject and her ability and genius for organizatig, 
Her loss will be most deeply felt in her community ani 
in her professional circles. 





Dance Section News 


By 
MARY P. O’DONNELL 


Instructor in Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE FIRST and most exciting bit of news is the 

initiation of this column on dance which has 

been made possible through the interest and coopera- 
tion of the Secretary-Editor of the JouRNAL oF HEALTH 
AND PuysIcAL EpucaTion. It will appear whenever 
there is any news to be circulated. Contributions from 
the field are earnestly solicited to include: succinct ac- 
counts of dance demonstrations, recitals, and symposia; 
information concerning current articles on dance and re- 
lated subjects; newly discovered music or significant 
books, preferably with short annotations; announcements 
of vacation courses; and anything else of interest to 
teachers of dance. 

The Advisory Committee of the Dance Section has 
added four new members to its personnel because of the 
requests for assistance from the field which have been 
pouring in since the recent offer of its services appeared 
in the JouRNAL. The Committee, as it now stands, con- 
sists of the following members: 

Chairman—Ruth Murray, College of Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 

Preschool and Elementary Grades—Marguerite Behrensmeyer, 


Community School, 400 De Mun Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Secondary Schools—Ruth Bloomer, University »f Oregon, 


Eugene Oregon; Prudentia Huffman, Northwestern High Scho 
6300 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 

Colleges—Ruth Alexander, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Teacher Training—Martha Hill, New York University, Nev 
York, N. Y. 

For Special Assistance in Folk Dance—Marian Martin, Nev 
Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

For Special Assistance in Social Dancing—Marian Lee Kuri 
Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

These people are at the service of all teachers in physical edv- 
cation who have special problems in dance. Letters should k 
addressed directly to the individual representing the particular fel 
in which help is desired. In case of question, the Chairman wil 
be glad to receive appeals and will offer every assistance afforded 
by the Dance Section. 

Dance articles for the JoURNAL and Research Quarter! 
may now be sent to the editor of this column. Statistic 
gleanings from the Advisory Committee indicate the & 
pecial timeliness of contributions on the teaching of d 
types of dance at the secondary school level and on th 
teaching of social dance. Other pertinent subjects ate 
material and methods for developing creative dance é& 
pression, especially on the junior and senior high scho 
levels; new materials for rhythms and rhythmic trainin 
on the elementary level, with less emphasis on the alreat} 
familiar dramatic forms; the practical values of voit 


and percussion accompaniment, particularly but not 


clusively in those situations where suitable piano accott 
paniment is not provided. 


A truly significant periodical The Dance Obserw 


made its first appearance in February. It was announct 
as a monthly magazine of the contemporary dance. Th 
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sibscription fee is one dollar per year and the address 
"3 East 11th Street, New York City. 

The Bennington School of the Dance will open its 
doors for the first time this summer. This is a project 
of exceptional interest to those who desire specialized 
study in dance. Further information can be secured 
from Miss Mary Josephine Shelly, New College, Colum- 
bia University, New York C ity. 

Miss Ruth Alexander, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Ohio University reports that the first Ohio 
dance symposium was held this year at Ohio University, 
\thens. The program will be of great interest to those 
who are embarking upon similar ventures. 

Program 
Official Opening of Dance Symposium—Miss S. Hatcher, 
Director of Physical Education for Women, Ohio University. 
> “Contemporary Dance in Colleges from a Sociological Point 
~ of View.” Mr. Jeddloh, Associate Professor of Sociology, Ohio 

University. 

;. Demonstrations by colleges. 
4 Summary—Miss Ruth Murray, Assistant Professor of Health 

Education, Wayne University. 

5, Discussion—Mics Barbara Page, Assistant Professor of Phy- 
sical Education, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
6. Dance Compositions—Eleanora Buchla, Cleveland Concert 


dancer. 
Tea for Guests—Dance Studio. 


The first official literary effort of the Dance Section 
has reached Berlin! 


i. 


Berlin-Charlottenburg 25-8-33 
Hardenbergstrasse 36 

4. S. Barnes and Company, New York, U.S.A. 

Most worthy Gentlemen! 

I will thank you if you will send me a review copy of Danc- 
ing in Elementary Schools—by the Committee on Dance of the 
American Physical Education Association for the years 1931 and 
1932. for the magazine Studies in Music. 

With greatest esteem, 
Preussner 
(Dr. Eberhard Preussner, Publisher) 





Duties Commonly Performed 


(Continued from Page 30) 
mittees during the past year but has done little writing 
for publication. 

The main portion of the investigation was devoted to 
a study of the administrative and supervisory duties of 
the head in relation to both the general physical educa- 
tion and athletic programs. The division relating to 
organization and administration was further subdivided 
to show the relationship of the head to the school as a 
whole, data pertaining to the organization of the depart- 
ment, and a section devoted to general administrative 
duties, 

Of the 206 duties upon which information was re- 
quested, it is found that 175, constituting 85 per cent of 
the total number, are performed by more than 51 per 
cent of the heads with sufficient frequency as to be 
classified as common duties. It is now the purpose of 
the author to so combine and condense this information 
as to form a basic list of duties for the consideration of 
those individuals acting as heads of boys’ physical edu- 
cation departments in senior high schools. 
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For Solo Tap Work—Flat Heels 


Permit better balance and control, clear tapping. Student 
model is made on street shoe last. Black patent leather only, 
taps free. Price $2.75. Tempo professional model has rigid 
support, is full kid lined. Prices: Patent leather, $4.25; canvas, 
$3.95; White kid, $4.25; silver kid, $5.50; gold kid, $6. Taps 
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Leoway Soft Toe 
Ballets, $1.85 


Note that price—for it marks 
the only soft toe shoes ever made 
by machine that reproduce the 
proper point and fit of the hand 
made article. The Leomay method 
is patented (U. S. Pat. 1927211). 
Shoes are hand lasted, have short 
elk sole. Price, $1.85 pair. 


SHOES DYED FREE 
to Match Costume 


Catalog of shoes, costumes and accessories mailed free 
on request 
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The Control and Treatment 
(Continued from Page 7) 
temptations to overdo must be forestalled by the educa- 
tion of the parent and the child as to the relapses of the 
rheumatic fever and as to the delicate adjustments of 
the heart that must be effected gradually. 


N THE light of our present incomplete knowledge, the 

program for prevention of heart disease concerns the 
school chiefly through the emphasis upon early removal 
of all foci of infection. Although the wholesale tonsil- 
lectomies have not shown a strikingly effective control, 
yet it is still worthy of constant emphasis and advocacy, 
for the patently abnormal. Dental decay is overlooked 
as a focus. It is too much to expect the eleven-year-old 
or the fifteen-year-old child to really urge the trip to the 
dentist. At eighteen, however, the child regretfully suffers 
from the severity of the destruction accumulated by the 
delay. In explaining the premature heart failures at the 
age of forty-five or fifty-five, and even as early as thirty 
or forty, we are warranted in including as a major cause 
the neglect of the teeth as children. 

The reputed shortening of life expectancy as it con- 
cerns the athlete in this country is not conclusive. We 
do hear of the occasional death in their forties of former 
college stars, but it is not safe to draw conclusions with- 
out study of the intercurrent factors. Nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt that permanent harm can come from 
overexertion; the maxim that we should at least do no 
harm in our activity domain may influence us to con- 
servatism in stressing athletics. To drive the gym class 
through heavy drill exercises in spite of the evident 
embarrassment to the less muscular of the group may be 
challenged in view of the high incidence of heart failure 
in the middle-aged men of our time. 

Certainly it is a fallacy to expect that additional exer- 
cise drills will upbuild the under-par child, and physical 
educators are urged to great caution in group drills and 
in competition for such pupils. Rather, in our high- 
pitched American daily schedule for living, rest in quiet 
surroundings is needed and can bring normality in muscle 
and in nerve-tone to the malnourished child when addi- 
tional exercise would be futile or harmful. The splendid 
muscular development of the orthopedic case when in- 
active and strapped for months to a Bradford frame is 
a demonstration of the harmlessness of rest. 

Excuses presented by children wherein the physician 
requests abstinence from gymnasium classes because of 
heart abnormality should be accepted, but subsequently 
reviewed by the school physician. Where an obvious 
discrepancy is noted between the child’s symptoms and 
the reasons described in the excuse, a tactful conference 
by the school physician with the attending physician can 
usually correct the misunderstanding of the purposes of 
the school’s exercise schedule. The free period created 
by the excuse can well be taken up by other scheduled 
interests, and it is suggested that supervised relaxation 
and rest on a cot in a separate room could fill the free 
period; or an occupational diversion of slight or no exer- 
cise content could be devised for the excused group. 
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Certainly, the loud satisfaction expressed by such chil 
dren exulting about the extra study period wae : 
such excuse is a poor by-product. y 

The doctor should endeavor to overcome that 
tendency to acquiesce to the requests for unnecessary 
excuses from the physical education class. School a 
cials occasionally have reason to regard some doctors of 
the community as weak-spined in this regard, and a 
rightfully irritated by the casual way in which unwar. 
ranted excuses are doled out with consequent disruption 
of the school program. An explanatory lecture to Various 
medical societies could improve the teamwork. : 

The school, therefore, under proper regulations can be 
considered as a large influence in management of heart 
conditions. Undoubtedly, the child’s schedule should he 
adapted to avoid undue fatigue, exposure, exercise, o; 
excitement. 


N CONCLUSION, we can vision teamwork of the 

school personnel. The physical educator has oppor. 
tunity in technique and in personality to gradually up. 
build the morale of the cardiac convalescent and thys 
bring restoration of function and confidence with eventual 
normal activity for these children. The physician has q 
definite duty to direct the extent of the exercise schedule, 
His instructions must be in detail and without ambiguity, 

Wholehearted correlation of the observations of the 
child’s behavior can be developed without the one tres. 
passing upon the field of the other. The end result will 
be the more fruitful in its reward, by the larger degree 
of health for these future citizens. 


human 





The Place of the Director 


(Continued from Page 10) 
sturdy, the rugged, and the energetic, but to the peples 
boys and girls with no real interests. They, too, must be 
encouraged, and sometimes even driven, to physical 
activities which will absorb their energies and redirect 
their impulses. 

At the close of a season of sport, do not forget to give 
the boys and girls under your instruction a just appraisal 
of their worth, including that word of encouragement 
which will inspire them to press on to greater struggle 
and accomplishment. 


N CONCLUSION, I must very briefly give the setting, 
as I see it, in which youth finds itself with reference 
to leisure in the years that lie ahead. Already the use 
of leisure has become a major problem for the school to 
grapple with, and the work of the physical education 
teacher takes on increased importance because of the 
new and varied training which youth must have if they 
are successfully to meet the demands of the New Era. 
There are 168 hours in the week. The 30-hour week 
for those who work is almost here; 6-hour days for 5 
days. Nearly 50 hours will be free time. One of the 
greatest tragedies of this distressing period of unemploy- 
ment is that people who cannot find work do not know 
what to do with themselves. They have been vocationally 
trained for a job, but they have no avocational interests 
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to keep them busy and happy. The boys and girls who 

re growing up in our schools will make or break them- 
yet in the New Era not in their hours of work or sleep, 
put in their free time when they can do as they please. 

| know of no more important work for the teachers 
and physical directors in your profession in the next few 
years than to stimulate the recreational activities of our 
young people. They must be trained to feel their own 
recreational pulse, as it were, and take their own recre- 
ational temperature. They should be able to recognize 
their own danger signals, for danger signals there cer- 
tainly are all along the coast. Our young men and 
women of today are living in a civilization that does not 
care much to be thrown on its own resources. There 
must be something doing. Youth, and even middle age, 
must be forever entertained, and so a mushroom of 
amusements has sprung up, many of them insipid, arti- 
ficial, superficial, and even pernicious in their kind and 
influence. Therefore, you who are directors of physical 
education must be everlastingly on the alert lest your 
boys and girls fill up their leisure hours with purely 
spectator diversions that neither require nor urge any 
participation on their part. Never has the call been so 
urgent to offer youth a course of training that will pre- 
pare them to amuse themselves. 

This training is going to call, it would seem to me, for 
a large variety of sports, some of which a boy or girl 
should be able to follow up with pleasure and profit in 
after-years. You can, if you are resourceful, offer to these 
young people all sorts of diversions with no harmful ef- 
fects. You can do your part to eliminate from their lives 
the diversions that have a kick-back, that leave a bad 
taste in the mouth. It will be a real contribution if you 
can get our boys and girls so well prepared in self-reli- 
ance, enthusiasm, and versatility that they can enjoy in 
their early manhood or womanhood a tennis or a golf 
match, a game of squash or badminton or handball, 
basketball, fencing, boxing, skiing, wrestling, or hockey— 
or best of all, perhaps a vigorous hike. These young peo- 
ple will be able to find in later years some gymnasium, 
some association or club in which they can pursue their 
chosen sports, if they have the urge to do so. 

If our boys and girls hold back from participation in 
a number of different sports because of a feeling that 
they lack the skill, you should impress upon them, as 
no doubt you do, that dictum of Gilbert Chesterton’s, 
“Anything that is worth doing, is worth doing badly.” 
If only you can give these youngsters a starting point to 
acquire skill and joy in performance. 

How much there is that I have left unsaid! May it 
be, however, that what I have said has brought to you 
a new sense of your responsibility and the truly great 
importance of the physical director in the faculties of our 
schools. Never has the responsibility been greater, more 
exacting, or more challenging than in these troublous 
days of unrest and weakened morale. But “the game is 
worth the candle,” for you are co-workers in the blessed 
and baffling business of turning girls into women and 
boys into men for the new America that is to be. May 


you meet your responsibilities with courage, constancy, 
and vision. 
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|The 12th English-Scandinavian Summer School 


of Physical Education 


Will be held at 


Milner Court, Sturry, Kent, England 
From August Ist - 18th, 1934 


Under the Direction of the English Leader Miss Gladys Wright 
Assisted by an Expert English and Scandinavian Staff 


This school is arranged especially for women from all countries, who are 
interested in the Modern Developments of Gymnastics, etc., and provides the 
opportunity of studying the Theory and Practice of Froken Elli Bjérksten’s 
Gymnastics in the English language. 

(By arrangement with Froken Elli Bjorksten) 

Gymnastic Teachers from Finland take an active lead in the teaching and in 
the demonstration of exercises. 

—This direct application is essential for a correct understanding of the prin- 


| ciples of Modern Ideas. 


The Syllabus also includes: The Coaching and Practice of all English 
Games and Tennis, Swimming. Diving and Scandinavian Folk Dancing. 

Demonstrations of School Gymnastics by school girls are given each day 
during one week of the course to show the application to school teaching. 

Accommodation—Residential for two hundred students. 


For Prospectus and Further Particulars apply to the Organizing Secretary 


Miss Stina Kreuger 
39 Gunter Grove, Chelsea, London, S. W. 10 
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Americans, Japanese, and Swimming 
(Continued from Page 35) 


during a race. They knew that a swimmer needed a 
quick’ recovery to overcome the weight of the arm when 
it was out of water. They knew that they must get their 
men to ride high in the water, long before the Japanese 
ever thought of going into swimming seriously, yet they 
failed to take advantage of this knowledge in the way 
that the Japanese did. The Japanese learned that they 
had to ride high, and not having the body development 
that the American had to maintain such a position, they 
had to invent a means that would enable them to keep 
this position. The only difference between Japanese 
swimming and American swimming is that the Japanese 
use, as nearly as possible, the pressure of both hands 
and arms in front of their bodies to keep the high plane 
while the American is trying to rely on the strength of 
one hand and arm to perform the same task. In order 
to keep both hands in front of the body as much as 
possible while swimming they had to increase the re- 
covery action and speed up the kicking action to get in 
the even six-beat kick to keep the coordination between 
the arms and legs. A comparative diagram will help in 
explaining the exact changes that the Japanese made in 
our stroke. 


American 





Japanese 





From the above diagram one can see that the Japa- 
nese flips his whole arm out horizontally with the surface 
of the water and depends upon the pressure to keep 
him up high. The American shoots his arm into the 
water to about six inches below the waterline. The Jap- 
anese starts his catch when he is about six inches below 
the surface, while the American doesn’t get his catch 
until his hand is down ten or twelve inches. This is the 
reason for the American’s failure to keep the high posi- 
tion in the water that the Japanese has attained. The 
Japanese pulls through the water with a shallow stroke, 
finishing his stroke just past the shoulder so he can get 
his arm back in position before the other one sinks too 
low and throws him out of his rhythm. The American, 
getting his catch somewhat later, naturally carries his 
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stroke deeper and farther back to attain the Same a. 
vantage. . 

Both the American and Japanese kicks are the 
both use a six-beat kick to coordinate with their 
spective strokes. This statement would sound foolish 
one should see both swimmers together in the ain 
After the Olympics, reports came back about the spe 
with which the Japs kicked. Undoubtedly this Was » 
fact, but they were doing no more than a Six-beat kis 
just as the American has always been doing. If one ne 
a swimmer in the water with his hands in front of jj, 
and tells him to kick to the end of the pool and breath 
as he would in swimming, he would be forced to kick 
harder to breathe properly. This is the same thing tha 
happened with the Japanese. They were striving to lin 
their hands and arms in front of them as much as De 
sible and at the same time to breathe, and to do this 
they have to speed up their kick in order to keep the 
coordination of the arms and the breathing. The Ane. 
ican used the same beat kick that the Japanese y, 
using, only he did not recover quite as quickly with hi 
arms: therefore, he was not required to speed up ji 
kick to keep his coordination. 

From the above facts I think that the Americans cj 
certainly profit by the change in the arm stroke: by 
the most important thing that they should learn js ty 
word work. They should not be discouraged by the ide 
that they are going to have to learn a new stroke. Thy 
are only being required to step up their swimming stroke 
which means work and plenty of it. Nor will it burda 
the present-day swimming coaches to teach what thy 
have been trying to teach for the past ten years. 


Same 





Experimental Life Saving 
(Continued from Page 29) 


learns to master the situation, and his self-confidenceis: 
result of successful experience rather than being a rest! 
of his verbal knowledge of life saving axioms. . 
Fourth, training methods for life savers should inclué 
all kinds of water experience, part of which should: 
simulated drowning situations portrayed as realisticali 
as possible. In addition, the candidates should le 
Red Cross methods, engage in games such as “wil 
wrestling” and water polo, and learn basic. releases ftv: 
arm, leg, head, and body grasps such as are illustrate 
The limited number of cases in this study, together wi! 
the fact that experiments of this kind are exceeding! 
hard to control, would tend to make this work indicatit 
rather than conclusive. The writers thought a prelit: 
nary report at this time might stimulate investigation | 
other persons in the field. 
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Correcting Tennis Faults 
(Continued from Page 37) 


; practice time should be given to that phase of the 
ph Tilden is said to practice the service toss one 
alia times before entering a match. Surely a be- 


nner will find time well spent in that sort of practice. 


Establishing the proper forward swing which will avoid 
ut-of-court and netted balls is another important prac- 
‘ice feature. Some professionals keep their pupils 
swinging” for months before they are allowed to try to 
turn a ball. However, for the average teacher of tennis 
‘colleges and universities, who has to cope with short 
gasons and limited class periods, the combination of 
swinging” and “footwork” is desirable. Land drills for 
gationary swinging, followed by practice on the court or 
backboard involving footwork is advisable. 


The angle of the racket face, determining the direction 
of the ball flight, ‘involves grip and wrist action. After 
aching the correct grips, then concentrate on wrist 
action. Students should know why the ball goes up, 
down, right, left, through action of the wrist. They 
should be taught how to correct the error in direction 
through definite wrist action or position. The adjust- 
ment of the racket face angle to the type of ball which 
is hit is the chief factor in accuracy. Proper action of 
the wrist gives this ability. Through the years a tennis 
player unconsciously educates his wrist in this function. 
Beginners in tennis may be able to achieve accuracy in 
their strokes more easily if the instructor has pointed out 
the importance of wrist action, and has given more prac- 
tice time for wrist education. 


Remember, the beginner sends the ball too high or too 
low most frequently. For the forehand and backhand 
strokes the most common faults causing the ball to go 
too high are upward or arced swings and incorrect wrist 
action. If the ball is netted, the most frequent causes 
are elbow action swing, insufficient force, and incorrect 
wrist action. For the serve the combination of hitting 


- the ball when it is too low or far in front with improper 


wrist action causes the great majority of errors in direc- 
tion. Concentration on the correction of these faults 


will bring effective results in accuracy for your beginners 
in tennis. 





Decreasing Juvenile Delinquency 
(Continued from Page 32) 


are turned over to social agencies where an after-school 
program is planned for them. This gives us a chance 
to lock the proverbial stable door before the horse has 
achance to escape. Lately, intensive recreational activi- 
ties have been introduced which provide the problem 
child with a natural outlet for his desires. As long as 


we continue along this line we have the situation well 
in hand. 
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Seventeen Years of Progress 


(Continued from Page 11) 

chairmen and the members of their committees over the 
past years for the wholehearted interest and effort which 
they ‘have given to the promotion and improvement of the 
activity for which they have been responsible and to the 
work of the committee as a whole. Everyone of them 
has been actively concerned with improving the op- 
portunities for girls and women to engage in wholesome 
athletic activities and, through the Women’s Athletic 
Section and the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, real progress has been made. 

With the reorganization of the Women’s Athletic Sec- 
tion of the American Physical Education Association in 
1932, this committee, which was originally a general 
committee concerned with policies and programs, has be- 
come a standing committee of the Section. Its responsi- 
bilities are now directed essentially to the making and 
editing of rules following the policies and programs set 
up by the Women’s Athletic Section and the Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 





Camping Instruction 
(Continued from Page 21) 

scout, and campfire programs which are essential. Camp 
singing and dramatics and all kinds of group stunts such 
as are used at recreational mixers should be included. 

Actual camping experience presents a problem which 
will probably be solved by no two institutions in the 
Same way. Practice counselorships in camp are ex- 
cellent, if the camp be well chosen. If it is not, the 
counselor may get no real experience in camping out 
beyond a poorly planned trip in which mass picnicking, 
uncomfortable sleeping, and tenderfoot procedure are the 
order of the day. It is well to provide at least a week- 
end laboratory experience in carefully planned, well- 
ordered and supervised practice in the business of buy- 
ing supplies, packing duffle, pitching tents, making com- 
fortable beds, cooking tasty meals, and all the other 


minutiae of workmanlike, or rather woodsmanlike camp- 
ing. 


N SUMMARIZING this paper I share your surprise 
that it has taken me so long to say so little. In brief: 
1. Camping is a valuable method of education which 

will become increasingly a part of our school program. 

2. Physical education must be ready, therefore, to 
contribute activities appropriate to the camp set-up. 

3. Physical educationists must recognize, however, 
that their traditional activities make up a small and 
relatively unimportant part of the total camp program. 

4. They must prepare, through careful study and 
practical experiencing of this program to make additional 
contributions if they are fitted to do so. 

5. These additional contributions may take the form 
of new techniques such as campcraft, woodcraft, scout- 
ing, and campfire work, or they may consist of coordinat- 
ing the functions of other persons already expert in these 
techniques. 
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6. Teacher training in physical education sh 
clude camp leadership training only if the depa 
physical education is able to offer facilities ; 
laboratory equipment, in service to students, an 
ing general institutional cooperation. 

7. If so fitted, courses in camp leadership should | 
planned carefully in accordance with accepted Curticuly 
procedures, and standards set up by the Camp Ditect 
Association. , 

In a word, physical educationists may best Contriby: 
to the development of the great possibilities of educa, 
through camping by an attitude of intelligent foresish 
and unassuming cooperation. 


Ould jp. 
Ttment 6 
N Staff, jy 
d in secy, 





Correlation of Health Educatio, 


(Continued from Page 25) 

passing in health education and hygiene as we'l as thy 
major subjects. It is notable that girls who are intereyy 
in any form of activity inspire their colleagues with » 
interest in that particular activity through their lea. 
ship in the squad activities and game day. Persona) 
I feel that the crux of the entire matter of correlatiy 
rests with the student leaders, for their interest and ». 
thusiasm begets interest and enthusiasm in those yi 
whom they work. 

Many of our girls play on church teams, teams of the: 
own making, or evening recreation teams after grat 
ation. Many of them enter the profession of hed! 
education. 

The Sword Society is the honor athletic society in th 
school and the girls are elected to membership by th 
active members. These Sword Society girls give tin 
for leadership in the health education program. Tw 
a year the Sword Society has a dinner which alumnae 
well as active members attend. Here we get conc: 
evidence of what our health education program has dove 
for the community, when we hear what graduates hav 
done and are doing in work that carried over from th 
health education program. 

The wife of the principal at graduation gives a sm 
gold pin of her three initials to a girl in each class 
best represents the typical Richmond Hill High Sch 
girl. This girl is chosen by the Health Education Depat: 
ment and is always one who has stood out for leaders! 
and for inspiring her fellows with “Sport for Spot: 
Sake,” which is the motto for all Richmond Hill He 
School girls’ activities. 

Very recently, I heard a talk on the work in the Stur 
vesant High School, a boys’ high school in New Yui 











City. Here the health education program is offered eit 


period as twelve activities. Boy leaders assist in! 
supervision and leadership of the individual squads. Tk 
theory is, and I believe it works out in practice, 
participation in these activities begets an interest in! 
game itself. One of their big achievements is the instt 
tion in social dancing which every boy is given dur 
part of the regular -health education program. That § 
splendid example of work worth while for future 
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\ CLOSING, I must again emphasize the value and 
“necessity of student leadership in the health education 
Without the interest of the student leaders there 
an be no correlation between the health education _pro- 
yo and the extra-curricular program. These two pro- 
iat are the means of keeping all groups interested in 
ihe work. If it were not for them the extra-curricular 
program would soon drift into a picked group of girls 
ho come out to play as two or three teams of basket- 
tall or any other activity. As it is, the Richmond Hill 
High School has a 27 per cent record of girls holding 
public School Athletic League medals. That means that 
17 per cent of the 2,527 registered in sport have attended 
it least eight practices of three different activities in a 
vear—-many make this record of attendance for both 
talves of the year. The Richmond Hill High School has 
een awarded the Leverich Trophy for high school girls’ 
,thletics for the past two years. This trophy is awarded 
io that high school which has the greatest percentage 
of girls who have won Public School Athletic League 
l-round medals in a year. Besides this, practically 95 
per cent of girls able to enter activity after school are 
registered in at least one of the clubs. 

This means that the health education work, plus girl 
leadership, has made this student body “activity con- 
gious.” For success in activity, they must be health 
conscious. One cannot think of a health education reg- 
ular program in connection with an after-school activity 
program without seeing the entire effort in terms of 
results shown in out-of-school life. If the effort has been 
successful, the correlation is completed by activities prac- 
tied in the community with the school influence, after 
the girl has graduated and left school. 

We have a poem on the bulletin board in our Rich- 
mond Hill High School gymnasium. It is there to make 
the girls conscious, in one way, that real effort is re- 
warded. The poem is by Edwin Markham, the eighty- 
year-old poet. 
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There is destiny 

That makes us brothers. 

None goes his way alone. 

All that we give into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 


By helping others in the sports, a leader herself be- 
comes more proficient in the sport as well as healthier 
and happier in the thought of doing something for other 
people. 

A recent conception of education prepared by the mem- 
bers of the Institute of Education class in Philosophy of 
Education, New York University, contains the statement, 
“Any activity is educational which increases the ability 
intelligently to select, organize, and evaluate the situ- 
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ations that arise in the adaption of the individual to the 
social and moral environment.” 

If our health education work, correlated with our 
after-school program of activity, does make our girls bet- 
ter able to select, organize, and evaluate the situations 
arising in their individual environmental contacts with 
their homes and communities, then we have correlated 
the various phases of our work and accomplished our 
purpose. 
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Girls’ Athletic Assembly Program 


(Continued from Page 39) 


dragging the victim in, turning her over, start resusci- 
tation) is a part of life-saving, then follow the carries. 
Imagine people being carried around the city “Fireman”’ 
or Saddleback carry (same idea). 

All suburbs get together for a social time, the Roller 
and Ice skating party, and the Boy and Girl party 
furnish many moments of pep. This is a time when all 
villages get together. (Girls social dancing in front, two 
girls go across as if skating.) 

Horseshoe suburb is open for new members, so far the 
champion holds her title. (A girl may perform the cor- 
rect position and release two shoes.) 

Batter-Up, you know the suburb. (Ball passes from 
pitcher to batter; and then girl pitches a ball, girl bats 
the ball, catcher comes forward to position ready to 
catch.) Yes, sir, “Strike one!” This is a popular village 
for all summer resort people, on the beach, sand lot, or 
farm yard. The population is larger than in any other 
suburb. 

The Tennis suburb is new, having its beginning with 
Volleyball. * We find champs at work—first serve faulty. 
(Girl serves two balls as the reader is reading.) 

The beautiful suburb, Canoeing, is the last village we 
have to offer in our tour. Note the “Straight ahead.” 
Push, over, pull to, backing. (Have the canoe on the 
stage and pull it across slowly and have a girl crawl on 
the floor as if sitting in canoe. This makes a lovely 
silhouette. ) 

We have taken you through our Century of Progress 
City. We hope you have enjoyed it. All new members 
will be welcome to join any of our suburbs through the 
year. Come to our meeting! 





Health Objectives 


(Continued from Page 38) 

Using reputable physicians (M.D.). 

Inculcating hygienic behavior habits in the students 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

Knowing the physical capacity of each student. 

Recognizing physical and emotional limitations in the 
adolescent. 

The above lists mention only some of the many ques- 
tionable practices which prevail today. The reader can 
easily add many more abuses to the list. Each coach 
should survey his own system and make sure that he is 
doing his part toward inculcating health habits and re- 
moving faulty health practices among his students. This 
will not detract from the athletic program. In fact it 
will tend to improve the program because of the general 
health improvement among the students. 

Physical education has been termed by some as a fad, 
or frill, or a special service. If physical education con- 
tributes generously to the welfare of the student it is then 
an integral part of education. The health aspect must 
not be neglected. Rather, it must be stressed. Obviously 
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we have not been stressing health in the past, We hay, 
talked about health but we have not practiced lias 
The Chief of Police, even though not a health ‘ “ 
noticed this ommission. Perhaps it might not be ati 
to say that others including members of our school heat 
may be noticing our failure to stress health in sina 
Who knows! Jobs are scarce. We have been warned 
Let us talk less about health and do more to attain the 
objective health. We may then “Face the Future.” 





Educational Possibilities of the Dance 


(Continued from Page 15) 
far-reaching and a tremendous help when the faculty are 
honest and free from inhibitions and will take part iq 
social activities with the students. 

Dancing is an art or an activity, or a game, not, 
product—it is not the number in your classes that really 
matters or the perfection of technique your students ac. 
quire that counts. It is the student’s respect and love of 
this art or game which is the lasting value he will obtain 
from the work, We Americans find it hard to realize this 
because we estimate everything in terms of production, 
We are good workmen and good payers, but we are poor 
resters and poor players. Play and rest require a certain 
voluntary irresponsibility and contented inefficiency, 

The amateur does not do things as well technically as 
the professional, but from his inner joyousness arises a 
unique set of values, and we, as materially minded Amer. 
icans, are particularly poor in this quality of mind. 

Our pre-American forefathers came together for an 
evening, and each one of them sang a song or tolda 
story, or they all danced a good old dance. They all did 
what they could to amuse one another. The English do 
the same thing today more or less, but we Americans 
many times chip in a few dollars and hire a singer ora 
dancer or all go out to a movie, or motor ride, or we 
serve a cocktail—vicarious recreation in the case of the 
singer and the dancer and the movie, and an honest rec: 
ognition of our inability to be social without the aid ofa 
stimulant in the case of the cocktail. 

A great majority of our young people find something 
that deeply appeals to them in social dancing, something 
they can do in cooperation with their fellow man; and 
the result is a relief reaching through the whole range oi 
the individual’s mental health. It is a satisfaction to give 
spontaneous expression to emotions, which, but for this 
channel, would remain pent-up or repressed. 


HE machine age is giving us leisure or unemployment 

whether we want it or whether we are ready for it 
We can make of this free time the priceless gift, but to 
do so is to assume a great responsibility. This respons: 
bility, I think, rests on our educational system, and cor 
sists in the training of young people in either creative 0 
constructive recreation, and of providing suitable sur 
roundings for social interaction and of occasions for trail 
ing in social responsibility. 

When Dr. Dewey came into my life and opened m) 
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res to the educational possibilities contained in this art 
e the dance, he showed me how it might again, as in the 
adden Age, be part of the educational program of every 
college and school and university—how it might be made 
to serve aS a vehicle through which the young people 
could develop a sense of social responsibility as well as 
4 means Of self-expression. As you know, Dr. Dewey in- 
sisted on the beauty, the necessity, and even the utility 
of the play impulse. He rated play as a vital ingredient 
in the life of the growing child, and not far below the 
hunger and the mating instinct in the adult. 

Surely we must realize, if dancing has no early expres- 
sion or guidance it may break into the life of the young 
person at a very critical period, and, because of the lack 
of all previous training, it will be expressed in a very 
crude manner. But it must be expressed because of two 
primary urges — that of rhythm and that of sex, both 
jundamental and compelling. The need to be able to play 
this game comes to the young man very suddenly. Many 
times it happens on the very day the boy finds he must 
dance or run the risk of losing his girl. Therefore, he 
picks up a few steps from the nearest source and, be- 
cause his young lady wishes to go to the party at almost 
any cost, he gets by. This game which holds in its keep- 
ing the precious possibility of accompanying his girl to 
the important social occasions is left to chance teaching 
and no guidance and no standards. Why? 

Many boys working their way through college find 
social starvation staring them in the face because of their 
lack of spending money. Naturally, these boys want the 
enjoyment of social contacts but how can they afford 
them? As conditions are today it costs on an average be- 
tween $1.50 to $3.50 for each date, and if a man is work- 
ing his way through school, this means that he can make 
a social engagement but once or at most twice a month. 
Now, this event of “‘stepping out or not stepping out with 
your girl friend,” at this age, is important. It comes as 
near being a necessity as anything well can. 

It is for the physical department to provide a suitable 
place where young persons may meet and dance under 
college direction and in proper surroundings, with good 
music, and under friendly and understanding eyes. Would 
it, do you think, save a number of young persons from 
future social inhibitions? 


OMORROW is full of unemployment, or full of occu- 

pied leisure, which shall it be? We realize, of course, 
that no one game, or art, or study plan will solve this 
leisure problem, but would it not be wise for us to be- 
come conscious of the importance of our own responsi- 
bility in this time of readjustment? Dancing is the sim- 
plest of the arts. We can find satisfaction in the dance, 
in one form or another, in a very short time, especially 
if the necessary technique is presented consistently 
through the grades, high schools, and colleges. Remem- 
ber it is the game we are sharing not teaching. It is not 
the steps contained in the dance or the number of our 
pupils that count; but it is our own social qualities of 
mind and our understanding of the relation of what we 


_ are doing to the trend of the times in which we live, that 


will enable us to teach or lead in this ever-changing world. 
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Physiological Health. Interpretations of Physical Health, 
Vol. IV. School of Education Series, New York University. 
Edited by Jay B. Nash, Chairman, Department of Physical 
Education. (A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 1933) 308 
pages. $2.00. 

This, the fourth volume of the series, follows Character Edu- 
cation Through Physical Education and precedes Professional 
Preparation, which is to appear shortly. The plan is an interest- 
ing one, in that each of the subjects discussed has been assigned 
to an authority in that field and the whole arranged and edited 
in such a manner as to preserve perfect continuity. Each essay 
gains interest by the inclusion, beneath his name, of the academic 
biography of its author. A very full “Selected Bibliography in 
Health” has been included. “Interpretations of Physical Health” 
is a series of books which has added greatly to the existing litera- 
ture of health and physical education and become indispensable 
in libraries of physical education departments. 


Education in Denmark—The Intellectual Basis of a Demo- 
cratic Commonwealth. Edited by Andreas Boje. Ernst J. 
Borup, Holger Rutzebeck. (Oxford University Press) 288 
pages. 

Students of contemporary education will broaden their outlook 
in a reading of this collection of essays on Danish education. The 
origin and growth of “Elementary and Secondary Schools,” and 
“Adult Schools” are traced. There is a section devoted to “Adult 
Schools” as administered in Denmark. A study of “Associations 
of Young People” and “Associations of Adults” gives an oppor- 
tunity for useful comparison with such activities in our own coun- 
try. “Libraries and Broadcasting” are given consideration as edu- 
cational factors. In the Appendix is to be found an article on 
“The State and the Schools.” 


The New Leisure Challenges the School. Eugene T. Lies. (Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 1933) 326 pages. Cloth $2.00. 
Paper $1.50. 


Readers of this timely work are told in the preface, “Why 
This Study was Undertaken,” and “How the Study Was Made.” 
Beginning with a chapter devoted to a discussion of the problem 
under the heading, “How Much of a Problem is Leisure for Our 
Schools” and a second on “Education for the Recreational Use of 
Leisure Through the Daily Program,” the author proceeds with a 
detailed presentation of his findings in many schools throughout 
the country. These have been classified in relation to the curricu- 


lum studies with which he has found them associated. After-school . 


hours, vacation periods, and evening schools present problems 
which the writer sets forth, as well as those of the non-school 
youth and adults. In one of the final chapters the importance of 
the school in the solution of leisure-time education is strikingly 
presented. Under the chapter head, “Retrospect and Prospect” is 
a summary of observations and inspirational guidance for the 
future. The book abounds in illustrations and tables. Some par- 
ticularly useful information is to be found in its several appendices. 
A useful bibliography on leisure-activity subjects in all their rela- 
tionships is also included. 


Selected Recreational Sports for Girls and Women. 
H. Post and Mable J. Shirley. 
Inc., 1933) 127 pages. $2.00. 
In his foreword to this volume, Jesse Feiring Williams speak- 

ing of education for leisure, said, “Since one’s participation in 

physical activities is conditioned by skill in them, any effort 
to improve motor skills and enjoyment is highly desirable.” Thus 
instruction in types of games which provide after-school and 
carry-over recreation which these writers present fills an up-to- 


Julia 
(A. S. Barnes and Company, 
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the-minute need. Deck tennis, badminton, table tennis 

horseshoe pitching are but a few which are taught in detail . 
illustrated by numerous attractive plates and diagram AA 
later chapter the organization of a recreational sports pr nh 
is described and in an appendix are additional diagrams saa — 
ment lists, a section on care of equipment, and a usefy] ad 
sources of equipment for the games described. ies 


Ss. 


The Duties of Ohio Public-Health Commissioners 
Charters and Darwin A. Hindman. (Ohio State U 
Studies, Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, 
1933). 70 pages. 

Ohio State University’s President Rightmire had appointed ; 
faculty committee to study the problem of reorganization of th 
courses and curriculums offered at that institution. It was his 
studying the coordination of all phases of health education i 
the committee became interested in the training of public heal 
officers. Since the State of Ohio by law requires each of its 
ties and cities to employ a public health commissioner it seemed ; 
proper function of the State University to provide for the train, 
ing of such officers. Thus the first purpose of this monograph ts 
to provide basic information upon which a suitable Curriculyp 
could be laid. The arrangement is in the form of lists with i 
necessary explanatory matter. Under twenty-six main heads th 
duties of commissioners are analyzed minutely and in the fing 
chapter of the book—‘Constructing Courses of Training”—ay 
used as the basis for activity specifications for each of six Units 
of the proposed “short course.” 
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N the finest sense of the word, loyalty con- 
notes a sentiment accompanying a sense of 
allegiance to a common cause. 

We, as teachers, look forward to our annual con- 
ventions as sources from which we may revive and 
strengthen our loyalty to the objectives of physical 
education. 

In a large measure, the success of these annual 
meetings is dependent upon those business patrons 
who purchase space from us either in our publica- 
tions or at the convention itself. 

Therefore, we should extend our loyalty beyond 
the narrow confines of purely professional matters 
to embrace the interests of those firms whose finan- 
cial assistance is of such value to us. 

Our organization will grow more powerful as 
every member of it extends his loyalty naturally 
accorded our profession to include in a material way 
the interests of our patrons. 



































~ HUMPHREY 


CHARLES 


= WEIDMAN 


Severance Hall, Cleveland 
THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 19 


Under the auspices of the 
CLEVELAND ALUMNAE OF PI BETA PHI 


Recognized leaders of the contemporary dance in America, Miss Humphrey 
and Mr. Weidman have been hailed here and abroad. They have appeared as 
dance soloists with the New York Philharmonic and Philadelphia orchestras, 
and most recently with the New York Theatre Guild in ‘School for Husbands.” 
They designed dances and trained groups for ‘“As Thousands Cheer.” 








Ticket Prices: Box seats .............$2.50 
Main floor (Ist 13 rows)............ 2.00 
Main floor (last 6 rows) ........... 1.50 
Dress Circle (center) .............. 1.50 
Dress Circle (side) ................. 1.00 
Balcony (first 6 rows) .............. 1.00 


Balcony (last 8 rows) .............. 
















10% discount on all seats will be given A.P.E.A. 
delegates who send in this coupon before April 12. 







For the convenience of A.P.E.A. delegates wishing to 
attend the banquet a reduction of 20% will be given 
on tickets giving admission from 9 P. M. These will 
entitle holders to one and a half hours of the per- 
formance. 










Farnham and Moriarty 
2258 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Enclosed is check for $....csc00. WON Giosisiaisiearee 
SOAS St Si ocoi0:s, 5:02 each for the dance concert of Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman at Severance Hall, Cleve- 
land, O., Thursday evening, April 19. Please mail tickets 


ee ee er | 































American Physical Education Association 


39th Annual Convention 


Joint Session with the Mid-West District Association 


OFFICERS 
President, Mary C. CoLEMAN 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro 
Vice-President, STRONG HINMAN 
Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 
Secretary-Editor, E. D. M1tcHELL 
University of Michigan 


Chairman Field Service, James E. ROGERS 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE J 
COMMITTEE 


Marcaret BELL, M.D. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


V. S. BLANCHARD 


y Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
1S H. H. House 
State College of Washington, Pullman 
s, C. H. McCoy 
’ University of Iowa 
C. M. Mires . 


Department of Public Instruction, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Wittiam G. MoorHEAD 
State Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Pennsylvania 
Jay B. Nasu, Ph.D. 
New York University 
Jesse F. Wittiams, M.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 








OFFICERS OF MID-WEST DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION 


President, MARGARET BELL, M.D. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Vice-President, G. S. LowMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Secretary-Treasurer, B. E. BAYH 
Public Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 


STATLER HOTEL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


April 18, 19, 20, 21, 1934 
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THE VETERAN 


‘ i« VETERAN has given over a thousand 
hours of service to the children in one of the 
junior high schools of Cleveland. For three years, 
The Veteran has at all times been ready for 
Service. 

The Veteran represents the type of basketball 
which has been the standard of purchase of the 
Cleveland Board of Education since October 1926, 
when the first dozen P. Goldsmith & Sons Inc., 
“X9L—Official Basketballs” were purchased. 
Since that time, over one hundred and twenty-five 
dozen have been purchased by the Cleveland 
Board of Education. 

Other standard makes of balls are constantly be- 
ing tested against the Goldsmith Official No. X9L 
and over three-quarters of the physical education 
teachers of Cleveland report the X-9-L to give 
them the best service. 
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<1. Public Hall 
<——3. Allerton 
<——2. Statler 











1. Public Hall a 


3. Allerton 


Statler 


Intersection of any two of the arrows marks location of one of the points of interest to Cleveland Convention Visitors 


Public Hall 
East 6th at St. Clair 


Public Hall will be used for three events of interest to 
Convention visitors. 


1. Olympia Through the Ages. 

Friday Evening, April 20th, 7:45 P.M. 
2, Elementary School Education Program 
Music Hall 


Friday Afternoon, April 20th, 2:15-4:00 


Physical 


3. Shawn and his men dancers 


Little Theatre 


Friday afternoon, April 20th, 4:00-6:00 


Hotel Statler 
Euclid at East 12th St. 
Convention Headquarters 
Registration and all general session meetings 
General Sessions 


Convention Dinner and all Section Meetings except Wo- 
men’s Athletic Group, States Luncheons 


Hotel Allerton 


Convention Headquarters Annex 
Meetings of Women’s Athletic Section in Ball Room 
Thursday, April 19th, 12:15-2:00 P.M. 


Luncheon of Teachers College, Columbia, Battle Creek 
College 


Demonstration of Unusual Skills 


Friday, April 20th, 4:00-5:00 








This year, a change is being made in the method of 
securing consultations. The procedure is very simple 
and it is hoped that it will prove to be more effective than 
in years past. 


The individuals whose names appear below have been 
communicated with and have signified their willingness 
to take part in the consultation program. For this reason 
no one need have any hesitancy whatsoever in arranging 
a consultation period with any of these individuals. 


Note Well! 
At the Information Desk in the Convention Lobby 
of the Hotel Statler will be found a large poster with the 
names of these folks, together with the name of the hotel 


CONVENTION 


The Consultation Program 





PROGRAM 


and the room in which they may be located. It becomes 
the duty of any individual wishing to consult these People 
to make direct contact with them and arrange a mutual 
satisfactory hour for the consultation. If you really way, 
to consult any of these folks, you will find them happy 
to set aside an agreeable time and meet you at some 
appointed spot. 


You will note by scanning the program that there ; 
only one official breakfast meeting, and that on Saturday 
morning. This suggests immediately that here is the time 
almost made to order for conference purposes. Why 
could be more auspicious than a conference over a fn. 
grant cup of coffee (if you drink coffee) ? 





Name Field 
Margaret Bell .......... Medical Examinations for 
Women 


Health Value of Exercise 
didsengiaie Health and Physical Education in 
Public Schools 


Vaughn Blanchard 


Marjorie Bouvé ........ Teacher Training 
Joun Brown, Jr. .......0 ¥ MCA. 
Basketball Officials 
Volleyball 
Wim. BMS .oc.cccséccce Physical Education 
C. b. Brownell 2.02000 Constructing Courses of Study 
Measurement 
Research 


Carl H. Burkhardt ...... Public Schools 

Ellis H. Champlin ...... Physical Education in Secondary Schools 
Mary C. Coleman ...... Teacher Training 

Grace B. Daviess ........ Women’s Athletics 


Ruth B. Glassow ....... Fundamentals and Tests and Measure- 


ments 
Blist V. Graves. ........ Rural Physical and Health Education 
Elizabeth Halsey ........ Graduate Work—Teacher Training 
Louis Kulcinski ........./ Administration, H.S. & City Elementary 


H.S. Noon Programs 
Part-time Teachers (minors) 


MOM! BSC io osiscissscss Women’s Athletics 

Guy S. Lowman ......../ Administration 
Teacher Training 
Intramurals 

Ce Oy asieiccccien Research 
Teacher Training 

PEE. MReCurdy. ..ic0 cine Physical Education Skills 


Elmer D. Mitchell ...... Intramural Athletics 
Problems of Physical Education 
Education for Leisure 


W. G. Moorhead 


Segue Health Instruction 
Physical Education 





Name Field 

Jay BS. Nash .cisciees cccce 

N. P. NetsOn 2.0.0: eeeee Health and Physical Education 

FT. BGROIS: 6c.s0ansees Intramural Athletics 
Health Education 
Required Physical Education 
Hygiene 
Intercollegiate Athletics 

D, Oberteuher «20.0000 Teacher Training 

Wm. G. Robinson ....... Community Recreation 

Ethel Rockwell ...... ..» Elementary or Secondary Physical Edv- 
cation 

Frederick Rand Rogers... Tests and Measures from the Teaching 
Standpoint 

James Edward Rogers ..General Problems 

Ws BOMERO cinccaisa aise Teacher Training 
College Training 

Bie at OR 82a oeedsc Intercollegiate Athletics 

Carl P. SHOE ..+s0s00 Physical Education in Colleges and 
Universities 

Lioyd 'B. SHAtD ....<:<cic:000 Camping 


Elementary and Secondary Relation 
ships in Physical Education 


Fannie B. Shaw ........ Teacher Training in Health Education 


Hiclen IN. Smith. ...ccciesce Administration of Health and Physical 
Education for Women 
oe a... rere Teacher Training 


Blanche M. Trilling ..... Teacher Training and Administrative 


Work 
Agnes R. Wayman ...... 
Jesse Feiring Williams ... Teacher Training 


Health Education 


Other leaders in our profession were asked to signify 
willingness to take part in this consultation progratl. 
Their acceptances came too late to be included officially. 
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Schools Visitation Program 
All Day, Wednesday, April 18, 1934 





PROGRAM 

















Time of arrival 


Miss Edwina Jones, in charge of this program, may be (d) Lake Erie College for Girls 
found at all times on Wednesday, April 18, at the Infor- (e) East Cleveland Public Schools 
mation Desk in the Convention Lobby of the Hotel Elementary, Junior High, Senior High 
Statler. : ; . (f) University School, 
Schedules of SS — — NE Private School for Boys 
are available and may be secured from Miss Jones at the (ed Sina) of Clecuien 01 
Information Desk. . Western Reserve University 
Schedules and planned tours have definitely been ar- wate ; 
d for as follows: (h) Cleveland Public Schools 
range : os Elementary, Junior High Girls and Boys 
(a) Germania Turnverein Vorwaerts » JI ! } 
1608-1622 East 55th St. School for Crippled Children 
(b) Hathaway-Brown School, (i) Shaker Heights Public Schools 
Private School for Girls Elementary, Junior High, Senior High 
(c) Lakewood Public Schools (j) Y.W.C. A. 
(Two tours with luncheon have been arranged) (k) Y. M.C. A. 
NOTICE 
A.P.E.A, and Mid-West Convention Delegates 
The committee on arrangements is anxious to plan a Junior High School (Girls) 
worthwhile visitation program for all delegates who ex- ( ) Large Enrollment ( ) Small Enrollment 
pect to attend the coming Physical Education Conven- ( ) Regular Program 
tion in Cleveland, April 18 to 21, 1934. Will you please ( ) Intramurals 
fill the questionnaire below, signifying your special inter- 
est and return at your earliest convenience? Senior High School (Boys) 
( ) Large Enrollment 
Physical Education Program ( ) Regular Program ( ) Small Enrollment 
( ) Intramurals ( ) Elective Program 
Elementary Schools . . . 
Senior High School (Girls) 
() rt ao Small Enroll ( ) Large Enrollment 
( ) > anes a ( ) rai + an oy ( ) Regular Program ( ) Small Enrollment 
) Cognit i aimee ( ) Intramurals ( ) Elective Program 
( 3 a. & ( ) Turnverein 
unior High School (Boys) ‘ Adults 
;' ( ) “sa co ( ) ¥.M.C.A. Children 
( ) Regular Program ( ) Small Enrollment 
( ) Intramurals ( ) Elective Program (_ ) Private Schools ( ) College 
- , ( ) Boys ( ) Men 
( ) Municipal Recreation Centers ( ) Girls |) i 
Name ; ee 
Return to: Bureau of Physical Welfare 
: Board of Education 
Things you want to see 1380 E. 5th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 











CONVENTION 


Badges 


A Convention Badge is required for admission to all 
meetings and demonstrations. Badges may be secured 
at the Registration Desk upon arrival. 


Banquet 


Admission by tickets only. Procure yours at the Reg- 
istration Desk and assure yourself a reservation. Price 
$1.75, only 500 available! Statler Main Dining Room, 
Thursday, April 19, 7:00 P.M. 


Recreation for Men 
The Y.M.C.A. offers the facilities of its Central 
Building, except during the rush hours of 11:30 to 1 and 
4 to 6 daily. See Arthur Clulee, Physical Director. The 
Cleveland Athletic Club extends its hospitality to men 
attending the Convention. See Jimmy Lee, 11th floor of 
the Club. 


Dance 
Thursday evening, April 19, Statler Ballroom. 


Convention Luncheon 


Admission by ticket only, which may be purchased at 
Registration: Desk. Price $.85. 





Important Information 









PROGRAM 





Exhibits 





Mezzanine floor. 


Headquarters 
Mezzanine floor. 


Information Service 


Registration Desk. Consult bulletin board daily jy 
program changes and other announcements. Informatig, 
relative to educational visits, lost and found articles, api 
general information may be secured from this service. 


Meetings 


All meetings will begin promptly and doors will }; 
closed. Doors will be opened for a minute after each a. 
dress. Co-operation is asked in making it possible for th; 
presiding officers to follow these instructions. 





Registration 


Everyone is requested to register immediately upon a. 
rival. The Registration Desk will open Wednesday. 
April 18th, at 8:00 A.M., on the Mezzanine Floor, Stat. 
ler Hotel. Registration fee for members of the America 
Physical Education Association, $1.00; non-members, 
$2.00; student members, $.25; student non-members, $.50, 
Secure your banquet and luncheon tickets at this time. 











‘“ohe 


Single $1.50 up 


ALLERTON DINING Room 
Breakfast from 25c 
Luncheon from 40c 
Dinner from 50c 





The Hotel With the Friendly Atmosphere” 


cAllerton 


One half block from Business Center. 
Auditorium. 


Moderate Rates: 


Harry COoOPLAND, 
Chester Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| § 


Convenient to Public |} 











Double $2.50 up 1] 


SWIMMING POOL | 
Championship size | 
Open year round. 
FREE to guests. 


Resident Manager 
at 13th St. 
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Convention Program 


American Physical Education Association 
Combined with the Mid-West District Association 


Wednesday, April 18 


Wednesday A.M. 


9:30 


9:30 


9:30-10:00 


10:00-10:45 


10:45-11:05 


11:05-11:25 


11:25-11:45 


11:45-12:15 


12:20- 1:30 


(Honor Award recipients are listed on pages 


Executive Council 
Parlor G 
Mary Channing Coleman, Presiding 


State Directors Health and Physical Edu- 
cation 

Parlor H 

N. P. Neilson, Presiding 


Presentation of Report on the National 
Study on Professional Education in Health 
and Physical Education—N. P. Neilson. 


Discussion 


What Connecticut is doing to Prepare 
Classroom Teachers in Health and Phys- 
ical Education—Dr. Charles J. Prohaska. 
Discussion 


State Certification in Health and Physical 
Education—C. M. Miles 
Discussion 


The Nature of Rural Play Days in Ala- 
bama—Jessie R. Garrison 
Discussion 


Should the Federal Government Assist in 
Promoting Community Recreation ? 

Jas. E. Rogers. 

Discussion 


Luncheon at Hotel Statler 
Tavern Room 
Dr. D. Oberteuffer, in charge. 


1:30- 1:50 


1:30- 1:50 


2310+ 2:30 


2:30 


State Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation 

Parlor H 

N. P. Neilson, Presiding. 


Presentation of Study on National Phys- 
ical Achievement Standards for Girls— 
Miss Amy Howland. 

Discussion 


Methods of Extending Statewide Health 
and Physical Education Programs to States 
which now do not have such Programs 
Group Discussion 


Legislative Council 

Parlor G 

Mary Channing Coleman, Presiding 
Schools Visitation Program 


Wednesday Evening, 8:00 P.M. 


8:00 Ball Room 


Opening Session 

Mary Channing Coleman, Presiding 

Greetings from—Governor Geo. White 
Mayor Harry L. Davis 


Dr. B. O. Skinner, State Director of 
Education 


Supt. Chas. H. Lake, Cleveland Public 
Schools 


President’s Address 
Presentation of Honor 
Awards Committee 
Reception—Speakers, Officers, both socie- 
ties and recipients of Honor Awards 
Intormal Dance—Ball Room—G. I. Kern, 

in charge 


Awards—Honor 


10-14, remainder of program follows on page 15.) 
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Recipients of Honor Awards, 1934 


Dr. Crirrorp LEE BROWNELL 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Dr. Brownell graduated from Oswego, N.Y., Normal in 1915 and holds a Bachelor’s, Master’ 
and Ph.D. degree from Teachers College, Columbia University. § 


He has taught in the rural School 
of Williamson, New York; teacher of industrial arts and athletic coach at Dover-Foxcraft, Maine 
From 1919-1921 he was Supervising Agent, State Department of Education in Connecticy 


Assistant State Director, Health and Physical Education, Connecticut—1921-1923. Instructor Yat 
Summer School—1920, 1921, 1925, 1926. Director of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools 
Newton, Massachusetts—1926-1927. State Director Health and Physical Education, Ohio 1927-1929 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College—1929 to date. Associate Professor af 
Education, Teachers College—1933 to date. During the World War, Dr. Brownell held a First 
Lieutenant Commission in the Air Service and served eighteen months in France. 

Dr. Brownell is a member of numerous national organizations, and for a number of venie 
has been the Associate Chairman of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education oj 
the National Education Association and the American Medical Association. He has made man 
contributions to the literature of physical education such as “Scale for Measuring the Antero. 
Posterior Posture of Ninth Grade Boys.” He is the co-author of Source Book in Health ang 
Physical Education and Health and Physical Education for the Public School Administrator (Rp. 
mentary and Secondary Editions). Dr. Brownell did an outstanding piece of work in setting Up 
the new Constitution of the American Physical Education Association. ; 





Louts RAYMOND BuRNETT, M.D. 
Director of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


Dr. Burnett received his education in the schools of Des Moines, at Harvard University, and 
at Tufts Medical School where he received his M.D. in 1910. He also is a graduate of the War 
Department School for Aviation Surgeons—1918. 

Dr. Burnett has a wide experience in the professional field. He has taught in the Y.M.C.A’s 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and Kenosha, Wisconsin. He was connected with the staff of the Harvard 
Summer School for many years under the leadership of Dr. Dudley Sargent. He served as in. 
structor and demonstrator of anatomy at the Tufts College Medical School—1911-1914. He was 
Director of the Goddard Gymnasium, Tufts College, and student medical adviser—1914-19}), 
Supervisor of Hygiene and Physical Education, public schools, Paterson, N.J— 1919-1923. Super. 
intendent of Recreation, Paterson, N.J.—1923-1930. Director of Health and Physical Education, 
public schools, Baltimore, Maryland-—1930. 

Dr. Burnett’s affiliations have been with the Metropolitan Amateur Athletic Union, Boy 
Scouts, American Legion, National Recreation Association, New England Collegiate Athletic 
Council. He is a member of the Educational Committee in Baltimore, Maryland. Dr. Burnett 
wrote the “Health Code” for the Milton Board of Health. He served on President Coolidge’ 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation, and for years has been active in civic clubs and parent-teachers 
groups, as well as in radio addresses fostering recreation at Rochester, York, Trenton, and Port 
Jervis. Dr. Burnett served as flight surgeon in charge of welfare of aviators and their physical 
examinations at all fields on Long Island—1918-1919, and as flight surgeon with Victory Loan 
Flying Circus to thirty capital cities. He has contributed articles to Mind and Body on camping 
and hiking for boys. He compiled the New England Rules for Women’s Basketball and is a past 
member of the National Rules Committee for Women’s Basketball and Field Hockey. 





JoHN EISELE Davis 
U.S. Veteran’s Hospital, Perry Point, Maryland 

Mr. Davis received his early education in Towanda, Pennsylvania, and Chincotague, Virginia 
His undergraduate work was taken at Richmond University, and his graduate work at Washington 
College. He holds a B.A. and M.A. Degree. His biographer writes as follows: 

“Mr. Davis interrupted his education to enlist during the World War, spent one and a hall 
years abroad, was placed in charge of physical activities for the eighteenth batallion of the Twen- 
tieth Engineers, and organized a most active program. After graduation accepted the principal 
ship of his high school alma mater, the Chincoteague High and Grammar School with an enrdll- 
ment of over seven hundred pupils. He then accepted the physical directorship of the U. $ 
Rehabilitation Centre for nervous types at Port Jefferson, N.Y. The program formulated and 
carried out here was graded as “superior” in the civil service records. When this centre closed in 
1923, Mr. Davis was transferred to his present station, Perry Point, Maryland, where he adminis- 
ters a highly diversified program of physical activities for psychotic patients numbering) over ont 
thousand with many types of mental disease. His work here has received national recognition.” 

Mr. Davis is a member of the American Physical Education Association and the Maryland 
Occupational Therapy Association. He is also a member of the Sigma Phi Epsilon Fraternity and 
an Honorary Member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. He has done outstanding service in the 
field of physical therapy for the mentally ill. He has demonstrated and lectured before university 
and college groups. In collaboration with Dr. Dunton, he has completed the book Principles and 
Practice of Resocializing Physical Therapy for the Mentally Ill. This is a pioneer book in this 
field. Mr. Davis has contributed widely to the field of literature of physical education. His 


contributions have been primarily in Medical Journals, Physical Education Reviews, and the 
Mental Hygiene Magazine. 
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MARGARET NEWELL H’DOUBLER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Miss H’Doubler is an outstanding leader in our profession. In the field of the dance her 
contributions as scholar, inspirational teacher, and author are nationally recognized. She has 
contributed much to the literature in physical education. Her three most widely used books are 
A Manual of Dancing, Madison, Wisconsin, 1921, The Dance and Its Place in Education, 1925, 
and Rhythmic Form and Analysis, Madison, Wisconsin, 1932. Miss H’Doubler is an active mem- 
ber of local and national societies. She is a woman of charm and personality. She has con- 
tributed much to the field of physical education, particularly in her specialty, the dance. 

She holds the Master of Arts degree, has had approximately twenty years of successful 
teaching experience. 


Dr. WILLIAM LEONARD HUGHES 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Dr. Hughes received his early education in the schools of Edgar, Nebraska. Later he attended 
the Nebraska Wesleyan Academy, and in 1917 received his A.B. degree from the Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University. He earned his Master’s and Ph.D. degrees at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has also attended the summer schools of the University of Illinois. His professional 
history includes (1) Director of Physical Education and Athletics, and Head Coach, Beatrice, Neb- 
raska High School—1919-1923; (2) Assistant Professor of Physical Education and Head Coach of 
Football and Basketball, Oberlin College, 1924-1925; (3) Professor of Physical Education and 
Director of Athletics, DePauw University, 1925-1930; (4) Instructor in Physical Education— 
Summer Sessions, Teachers College, Columbia University—1925 to date; (5) Associate in Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University—1930-1932; (6) Associate Professor of Phys- 
ical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University—1932 to date. 

Dr. Hughes is affiliated with many professional organizations. He was elected President of 
the College Physical Education Association at the Chicago meeting last Christmas. He is a 
member of the American Football Coaches Association, the National Basketball Coaches Associa- 
tion, the National Education Association, American Child Health Association, et al. The recipient 
also served as a member of the subcommittee on the Administration of the School Health Program, 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. His contributions to the field include: 
Co-author of Athletics in Education with Dr. J. F. Williams, The Administration of Health and 
Physical Education for Men in Colleges and Universities, and Character Education Through 
Physical Education. 

Dr. Hughes served as Private, Corporal, Sergeant, Second Lieutenant, Adjutant, Company 
Commander during the World War. 


WILLIAM RaALtpH LAPORTE 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


Professor LaPorte graduated from the University of Southern California in 1913, and received 
his Master’s degree at the same University in 1915. He did graduate study at the University of 
Southern California Medical College—1914—-1915, Harvard University—1918, and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University—1924-1925. Professor LaPorte was Director of Athletics at Page 
Military Academy, Los Angeles, from 1910-1913, and Professor of Physical Education and Director 
of the Department, University of Southern California, 1913 to date. He was a director of military 
tactics—1917-1918, director of recreational courses—1921-1922, visiting professor in charge of 
physical education, University of California, summer 1925. 

Professor LaPorte served as Second Lieutenant Infantry Personnel Officer, U.S.A. during the 
World War. He is a member of the National Education Association, American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, College Physical Education Association (President 1930, Vice-President 1929), 
Pacific Coast Scciety Directors of Physical Education in Colleges, and the American Association 
of University Professors (President, Southern California Chapter). He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Kappa Alpha, Phi Delta Kappa, Sigma Delta Psi, and Sigma Alpha. 

Professor LaPorte is the author of Handbook on Games and Programs, 1922; Recreational 
Leadership of Boys, 1926; Good Times for Boys, 1926; How Do You Stand? 1927; he is author 
and director of physical education motion pictures, and has contributed much to the Physical 
Education Review, Research Quarterly, Journal of Health and Physical Education, School Life, 
Church School Journal, etc. 
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GeEoRGE Aucustus May, M.D. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Dr. May received his early education in the schools of Philadelphia. He taught in the ¢ 
tauqua summer schools—1895-1901, and received his M.D. degree at Yale University ; ua 
His professional history is as follows: 7m im 

Instructor in Physical Education 5 years at Yale University, 1896-1901. Instructor in Phy. 
ical Education, University of Michigan—1901-1910. Assistant Professor of Physical Edu ha 
and Director of Waterman Gymnasium, University of Michigan—1910-1924. Associate Pra 
of Physical Education and Director of Waterman Gymnasium, University of Michigan, 1924-1080 
Instructor in summer school, Chautauqua Normal—1896-1910. Member of Philadelphia Rody 
gemeinde—1887—1895. ed 

Dr. May is a member of the American Physical Education Association, Directors of Physi 
Education in Colleges, American Medical Association, and Michigan State Physical Eda 
Association. He is also a member of the Phi Delta Kappa, and a member of physical educating 
and medical school fraternities. His outstanding services are as follows: 

Pioneer leadership. 

Committee work—bringing out State Syllabus of Instruction in Physical Education 1929 

Member Michigan Physical Education State Advisory Council. : 

Helped bring in required physical education in Michigan 1919. 

Dr. May’s contributions to the literature of physical education are: School Programs in p 


ical Education for Junior and Senior High School Boys, Calisthenics and Apparatus Reade 


Wittiam G. MoorHEAD 
State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Moorhead received his early education in Bristow, Iowa. He attended the Iowa Sta; 
Teachers College—1906-1909, Springfield College—1914—-1916, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity—1921, Springfield—1928-1929, and New York University—1933. He holds the degrees j 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Physical Education. 

Mr. Moorhead has taught in the rural schools of Iowa and acted as principal of elementary 
school in Waterloo, Iowa. He was Director of Physical Education in the public schools of Ney 
Britain, Connecticut—1916-1920, and of Recreation and Playgrounds:in New Britain—1916-1913 
He was Camp Physical Director, Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, Louisiana—1918, Supervisor oj 
Physical Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania—1920—1925, and Direc. 
tor Division of Health and Physical Education, Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania 
1925 to date. 

He has been the directing force behind all progressive physical education movements in Penn. 
sylvania in the last fourteen vears. Specifically, some of these are: 

1. His perseverance has brought the number of trained physical education teachers well over 
the two thousand mark. 

2. All coaches must be members of school faculty. 

. Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association. 

. Improved conditions in teacher-training institutions 

. He has been a most sympathetic and constructive adviser to all teachers in this field. 

. Has dignified the profession of physical education in the eyes of the general educator. 
Co-author of seven state courses of study in hygiene, physical education, school nursing and 
recreation. As director of the division, these publications have been prepared and issued upon his 
initiative. Contributions for many years to state and national professional publications such as the 
Health and Physical Education Journal, State Parent-Teacher Association, Tuberculosis Society, 
State Educational Journal and others too numerous to mention. 


ne Ww 


a 


Fioyp A. Rowe 
Board of Education, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Rowe began his education in the schools of Battle Creek, Michigan. He received bi 
Bachelor of Science degree at the University of Michigan in 1908 and his Master of Arts degre 
at Western Reserve University in 1930. His professional history, affiliations, and contribution 
follow: 

Coach of Athletics, Butte High School—1908-1911. 

Coach of Athletics, College of Montana—1911-1912. 

Coach of Athletics, Helena Public Schools, 1912-1914. 

Director of Intramural Activities, University of Michigan—1914-1918. 

Athletic Director, U. S. Army, 14th and 85th Divisions—1918-1919. 

Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Physical Education, State o 
Michigan—1919-1923. 

Directing Supervisor, Bureau of Physical Welfare, Cleveland Public Schools—1923 to date. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mid-West Society of Physical Education—1920-25. 

Chairman, Michigan Convention Committee for the A.P.E.A. Convention in Detroit—1921. 

Member, Legislative Council, A.P.E.A. representing Michigan—1922-23. 
ganizer, Michigan State Council of Physical Education—1919-1923. 

President, Ohio State Physical Education Association—1i929-1930. 

General Chairman, Cleveland Convention Committee, A.P.E.A. 1934. 

Mr. Rowe’s contributions to the literature of physical education are as follows: monograph 0 
Posture; several monographs on tests and measurements in physical education; monograph 
Curriculum Construction of Physical Education; Articles in former The Physical Educator ani 


the former Pentathlon; articles in June, 1931, Journal of Health and Physical Education; articles 
in Research Quarterly. 


Chairman and 0r 
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REBECCA STONEROAD, M.D. 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Stoneroad began her education in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She graduated from Oswego 
Normal School in New York State, Allegheny College, and later took her degree in medicine at 
the National University Medical School. She has done some work at Clark University, and has 
given courses on several occasions at summer schools of Chautauqua and Harvard. Dr. Stone- 
road has served for 45 consecutive years as the Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, in 
the District of Columbia. She is affiliated with numerous professional organizations. 

Dr. Stoneread’s outstanding service in the cause of physical education and her contributions 
to literature are as follows: 

Assisted in organization of the Physical Education Department of the National Education 
Association in Denver, Colorado, in 1895. 

Secretary of the Physical Education Department, N.E.A—1899. 

One of the organizers of th. American Playground Association founded in Washington in 1906. 

Originator of “Story Plays” for primary schools and mimetic exercises for higher grades. 

Chairman of Convention Committee of the Eastern District Physical Education Association 
held in Washington, D.C. in 1927. 

Author of Gymnastic Stories and Plays for Primary Schools. 

Health Statistics of Public School Children of Washington, D. C. 

How Far Should Physical Training be Educational and How Far Recreative in Grammar 
Schools? 

Graded Course in Health Training and Instruction in Elementary and Junior High Schools. 

Physicai Education of Girls During Childhood and Pubescent Period or Upper-Grammar 
and Lower-High-School Age. 





Dr. FREDERIC ALBERT WOLL 
City College of New York, New York City 


Dr. Woll began his education in the public schools of New York City. He took his B.S. 
degree at Teachers College in June 1910, his Master’s degree at Columbia University in 1911, 
and his Ph.D. degree at New York University in 1917. He has a diploma in Education which 
was awarded to him by Teachers College in 1910. Dr. Woll has had wide experience in the 
practice of physical education, Southampton Gymnasium—1900-1903, Parish House of the In- 
carnation—1903-1907. At the College of the City of New York he was tutor—1907-1911; In- 
structor—1912-1914; Assistant Professor—1915-1918; Associate Professor-—1918-1925; Professor 
—1926-1927; Director—1927 to date. 

Dr. Woll is a member of many national educational organizations. His outstanding service to 
physical education is as follows: 

Syllabus and revisions in physical training for State of New York, Department of Education, 
1916-1920. 

Assistant Secretary General, Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene, 1910-1913. 

Co-editor of Proceedings, Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene, 1914-1915. 

Dr. Woll has contributed widely to a discussion of methods and practices in health and phys- 
ical education. He is a leader, friend, and teacher. His contacts are country wide. He is a 
worker rather than a propagandist. The Department of Hygiene at the College of the City of 
New York is recognized as one of the outstanding departments of its kind in the United States. 





FREDERICK WILLIAM MARVEL 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 


Dr. Marvel attended the public schools of Rehobeth, Mass., and graduated from the Worcester 
Academy, Brown University, and Harvard Summer School of Physical Education. His professional 
history, affiliations, and outstanding service follow: 

Student Assistant, Department Physical Education, Brown University, 1891—94. 

Instructor on Brown Faculty in Mechanical Drawing and Physical Education 1894-95 and 
1895-96. 

Instructor in Mechanical Drawing and Physical Education, Providence Evening High School 
(2 years) about 1895 and 1896. 

Director Physical Education and Director of Gymnasium and Varsity Track Coach at Wes- 
leyan University, 1896-1991. 

Director of Physical Education at Moses Brown School, 1902. 

Returned to Wesleyan, above capacity, 1903. 

Came to Brown as Director Physical Education and Athietic Director in 1903 to present time. 

Track Coach at Brown, 1903-1904. 

Director of classes in physical education at Morris Heights School, of private business men’s 
classes, and of classes in physical education at Rhode Island Institute for Deaf. 

Professor Marvel was formerly President of New England Intercollegiate Wrestling Associa- 
tion. Is at present Secretary of Eastern Intercoilegiate Association. Formerly, President New 
England Intercollegiate Swimming. First President of Rhode Island Physical Education Associa- 
tion. Member of Rhode Island Physical Education Association. Member of American Physical 
Education Association. Charter member of College Physical Education Association. 
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Dr. JoHN F. Bovarp 
University of Oregon and Oregon State College 


The biographer of Dr. Bovard writes as follows: 


“Teacher, Administrator, Author, and Dean and Director of Physical Education in 4 state 
system of higher learning. He has been in the professional physical education field for almost 
fifteen years, before that being a recognized teacher of pure science subjects. His best known work 
is the book Tests and Measurements in Physical Education in which he collaborated with p; 
Frederick W. Cozens of the University of California at Los Angeles. He is a leader in physical 
education research as well as being an unusually professionally-minded individual. His interey 
in the promotion of the Oregon State Society of Physical Education has been remarkable. He 
was also responsible for the organization of the Pacific Coast Society of Directors of Physica 
Education in Colleges and served as president of that organization for two vears. This is un 
doubtedly the most active organization for the promotion of the physical education interests oy 
the Pacific Coast among the men in the profession. Dr. Bovard is a member of the American 
Academy of Physical Education. 


“As Dean and Director of Physical Education in the institutions of higher learning in th 
State of Oregon he holds a unique position in the physical education world.” 
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To play any game well, you must have good equipment. 
So we specialize in making the best—the finest quality 
that can be put into athletic goods 


Send for Illustrated Catalogs 


| A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & 








DITSON, INC. 


New York: 408-410 Broadway San Francisco: 51-53 First Street 
Philadelphia: Tulip and Eyre Sts. Dallas: 700 Elm Street 
Chicago: 1516 So. Wabash Ave. Brantford, Ontario, Canada 


LOCAL WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
BLEPP-COMBS SPORTING GOODS CO., INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Thursday A M. 


7:30 


9:15-10:30 


10:30-12:15 


10:30-12:15 


10:30-11:00 


11:00-11:30 
11:00-11:30 


11:30-12:00 


Wemen’'s Division, N.A.A.F., 


Meeting. Y.W.C.A. 


Breakfast 


Ball Room 


General Session—Dr. Jay B. Nash, Pre- 
siding 


Topic: Physical Education Faces the Fu- 


ture—from the viewpoint of 


Philosophy, Dr. A. H. Silver, 
Ansel Road Temple 


Rabbi. 


Economics, Ex-Governor Philip LaFol- 
lette 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Teacher-Training Section 


Lake Room—14th Floor 


Professor Guy S. Lowman, University of 
Wisconsin, General Chairman 


Professor Harry A. Scott, The Rice Insti- 
tute, Houston, Texas, Presiding 


1. “A Report on the National Study on the 
Evaluation of Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions preparing Teachers for Service 
in Health and Physical Education.” 
Speaker—Mr. N. P. Neilson, Chief, Di- 

vision of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, California. 


Discussion Leader——-Mr. N. P. Neilson 


Therapeutics 


Parlor C 
Dr. G. G. Deaver, Presiding 


Report of Sport Injuries in Colleges for 
Men and Women 


Floyd R. Eastwood, New York University 


“Physical Therapy for the Injured and 
Handicapped in the Program of Physical 
Education”, by Miss Josephine Rath- 
bone, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


“Flarimeter Tests of Circulatory Fitness” 


Dr. P. V. Wells, Prudential Life Insurance 
Co., Newark, N.J. 


Physical Education for College Men 


10:30-12:15 Salle Moderne 


Dr. W. L. Hughes, Presiding 


1. The Place of Intercollegiate and Intra- 
mural Athletics in the College Program 
—Mr. Oliver K. Cornwall, Director of 
Athletics, Wittenberg College—(20 
minutes) 


Discussion--—(10 minutes) 


2. Financial Problems and Some Solutions 
. A. From the College Point of View 
Mr. L. C. Boles, Director of Ath- 
letics, Wooster College—(15 min- 
utes) 
B. From the University Point of View 
—Mr. L. W. St. John, Director of 
Athletics, Ohio State University 
(15 minutes) 
Discussion—(15 minutes) 


3. Has Intercollegiate Football a Place in 
the Physical Education Program? Mr. 
Lou Little, Football Coach, Columbia 
University—(20 minutes) 


Women’s Athletic Section 


10:30-12:15 Women’s Athletic Section Meeting 


Ball Room, Hotel Allerton 


Miss Grace B. Daviess, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Presiding 


Miss Laurentine Collins, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Summarizer 


Papers—‘The Future Trend of Women’s 
Athletic Associations” 


College Point of View, W.A.A. 
Miss Marguerite Schwartz 
Executive Secretary 
Athletic Federation College Women 
University of Wisconsin 


Discussion Leader—-Miss Helen Hazel- 
ton, Purdue University 


High School Point of View 
Miss Ellen Mosbek, 
High School, 

Pekin, Illinois. 


Discussion Leader—-Miss May Fogg, 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, 
Tl. 
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The Kipke-Clifford School 


O INTRODUCTION is necessary for Harry Kipke. basketball a few years back was due to material, not to 
The fact is that over the past five years, especially particularly shrewd coaching. Other coaches—algo op, 

the last three, no football team in the United States nents—made the same remarks about Western Reserve's 
has been so uniformly successful as have the teams of the teams up to this year. : 
University of Michigan. Kipke himself probably claims Last November and December the “wise ones” gh 
only a minor part of the credit for this success. He gives jp o:- heads and said “poor Reserve.” The outlo m4 
credit where credit is due, to the boys who play the game. jack etball was not tha: fox toon The cal es 
That is as it should be. with the exception of one man, composed of small men 
Other universities with equally as good or better ma- The one large man was not considered a good, let alone 
terial have failed to achieve the success of Michigan’s 4 great, prospect. 
teams over the past few years. Maybe it’s system; maybe 
it’s luck; maybe a combination of system, luck, material, 
and coaching. Time will tell. So will Kipke at the 
Kipke-Clifford school—August 13 to 18—at Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. 


The season is now history. Reserve had a real basket. 
ball team. Material considered, they had the best season 
since Clifford went there to coach. Even those in the 
scoffers’ seats are now saying “Clifford has something” 

Everyone interested in basketball should plan to leam 


Some folks—particularly coaches of opposing teams— what that “something” is. Clifford will tell it at the 
have remarked that Collinwood High School’s success in Kipke-Clifford Coaching School. 





Prevention of Athlete's Foot 


rea types of foot wash have been experimented the teacher of physical education; solution B would be 
with until we here in Cleveland have finally adopted _used in another school, and again its effectiveness noted. 
a standard preparation known as “Diversol” for use in By this means over a period of five years, we have tested 
the foot baths in all our school buildings where shower many of the standard products and have, as indicated 
baths are given the children. above, been using Diversol as the standard preparation 
for the control of ringworm among the children of our 


The selection of Diversol was made on two bases: first, schools. 


effectiveness in treatment of ringworm; second, cost. 
Teaching of foot hygiene is also attempted. Children 
Various sorts of solutions for foot baths in schools have are taught that keeping the feet clean, warm, dry, and in 
been tried on a comparative basis. That is, solution A shoes that fit are effective measures in the prevention ai 
would be used in one school and its effectiveness noted by the contagion of ringworm. 








Lane Designs a New Athletic Supporter--- The “JOCK-EAZ" 


Unique Saddle—Construction Eliminates Chafing 


Lane’s new “Jock-Eaz” Athletic Supporter was developed with the cooperation of a leading 
school of physical education and has been tried and approved by athletes of three prominent 
universities. 

The “Jock-Eaz” patented wool felt saddle prevents saturation of the skin from perspira- 
tion, eliminates chafing, and forms a protective pad for the coccycal vertebrae. Its anatomical 
conformation prevents rubbing, binding and annoyance of any kind under any and all conditions. 


Visit the Lane Exhibit at the Convention and examine the complete Lane line of quality 
athletic supports. 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO., ROCKLAND, MASS. _| 
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Boston University Summer Session 


Three of the men who will be glad to see and advise 


Not to with you, should you decide to attend either a regular or 
) Oppo- a summer session at Boston University. 
Serve’s Frederick Rand Rogers, Ph.D. (Top) is the Dean of Student 
Health and Physical Education. He served for three years as 
’ shook the Director of Health and Physical Education for the State of 
Nok § New York. He is a thoroughly progressive educator, who is in 
or great demand as a speaker. He has conducted surveys of the 
id Was, physical education program of various cities, and is a writer of 
l men, national reputation. His most recent work, “Fundamental Admin- 
t alone istrative Measures in Physical Education”, has filled an important 
niche in the field, and is being widely used as a text in measure- 
ment. 
basket. Charles D. Giauque, A.M. (Lower Right) formerly associated 
Season with the Department of Health and Physical Education at Ohio 
in the University, is serving as professor of education in charge of the 
thing 3 teacher-training work in health, physical education and recreation. 
‘ Professor Giauque is a national leader in health education methods, 
0 learn and has written extensively for the corrective field. His new course 
at the combining anatomy, physiology and corrective procedures is 


unique. His experience includes seven years as a physical educator 
in China, seven years at Ohio University, and two at Boston 
University. 

John M. Harmon, Ed.D. (Lower Left) went to Boston Uni- 
versity with nine years experience as a college coach and athletic 
director. Previous to 1932 he taught at Indiana University, where 
he took the Ed.D. degree. Dr. Harmon was the first to receive 
the Doctor’s degree in Physical Education from any mid-western 
university. At Boston University he is serving as Director of 
Physical Activities for Men and head coach of football, basketball 
and baseball. 














uld be That Rubber Ball! 


noted, 

tested HIS is frankly a story about a rubber ball. Several 

icated years ago, the C. B. Webb Manufacturing Company P rotect Y our S tu d ents 

“pe put one of their Gam-Bals into a large box and addressed 

OF our it to me in Cleveland. At that time we were not particu- { 
larly interested in inflated rubber balls. For that reason, F rom A t hl etes F oot. 

ildven the ball was taken out home and turned over to the 

and a neighborhood children to play with. They kicked it 

ion of around into the rose bushes, the fish pond, etc. all fall. 


One evening they carelessly left it in the driveway and 
it was partially run over by an automobile. That was 
enough to ruin any ball. 





It was kicked out of the driveway into some shrubbery 
—=] | and stayed there all winter. Next spring, the children 
m™ dug it out of the shrubbery and played with it all sum- Will Do the Trick! 
mer. So far as any one was able to determine, it was 
as good as new. 


© 


lies Naturally a ball that could “take it” as that ball did 


rent was deserving of consideration, and since that time we 
in Cleveland have been using these balls on the play- Write 
‘cal grounds in ever-increasing number. There are two rea- 
ne sons for this: THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
lity The first reason is that they give satisfaction; they do 53 West Jackson Boulevard 
“take it”; the second reason is that they are economical CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—Dept. PE 


when leather-covered inflated balls are considered. 

















=< That’s the story of the rubber ball in a nut shell. 
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Thursday A.M. (Continued ) 


10:30-12:15 


10:30-12:15 


10:30-12:15 


Report of the Standing Committee 
The Rules and Editorial Committee 


Miss Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, 
Chairman 


Reports of the Four Special Committees 

by the chairmen 

Research—Miss Marcia Winn 
William Smith College 

Standards—Miss Laurentine Collins 
Board of Education, Detroit 

Content—Miss Marjorie Hillas 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 

Publicity—Miss Mabel Madden 
Recreation Commission, 
Ohio 


Cincinnati. 


Dance Section 

Lattice Room 

Emily V. White, University of Michigan, 
Presiding 

Panel Discussion “Dance Program in High 
Schools”, led by Laurentine Collins, 


First Assistant, Health 
Board of Education, Detroit. 


Education, 


Administrative Directors 

Parlor G 

Dr. Harry Burns, Board 
Pittsburgh, Presiding 

Round Table Discussion of the Problems 
of the Administrative Director 


of Education. 


Topic “Effects on City Programs of the 
New Social and Economic Order” 


<I ®. A, 


Parlors H, K, L 

John Brown, Jr., M.D., M.P.E., Secre- 
tary, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, National Council 

Plans and Projects of the Y.M.C.A. Phys- 
ical Directors’ Society 

Martin I. Foss, B.P.E., M.P.E., Dean, De- 
partment of Physical Education, George 
Williams College, Chicago 

Recent Trends in Y.M.C.A. Physical Edu- 
cation 

John Brown, Jr., M.D., M.P.E., Secretary, 
Department of Physical Education, Na- 
tional Council, Y.M.C.A. New York 

Socializing the Y.M.C.A. Physical Educa- 
tion Program 


12:15- 2:00 


Thursday P.M. 


2:15- 4:00 


The Y.M.C.A. and Recent Development 


H. D. Edgren, M.P.E., Ph.B.. Assistan; 
Professor of Physical Education, Geor. 
Williams College, Chicago. 

Recent Developments at the YMCA 
Colleges | 

J. H. McCurdy, A.M., M.D. MpR 
Dean, Department of Physical Educa. 
tion, Int. Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield 
Mass. 


COT ge 


Martin I. Foss, B.P.E., M.P.E., Dean, 
Department of Physical Education 
George Williams College, Chicago 

Alfred B. Miles, M.P.E., D.P.E., Direct); 
of Health and Physical Education, 
Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, Nashville 
Tenn. 


in Softball 


H. Ross Bunce, B.P.E. 
District Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Election of officers. 


School Luncheons 


Those schools desiring special accomny- 
dation—write immediately to P. L. Riley, 
Board of Education, Cleveland Public 
Schools for reservations, etc. 
Wellesley, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
and Battle Creek College have made reser: 
vations. 

Tickets for all school luncheons will be on 
sale at the registration desk. 
chase as early as possible. 


Please pur- 


General Session: Public Schools 


Ball Room 


Dr. C. H. McCloy, Presiding 

Miss Jessie Garrison, Chairman 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent, Cit 
Schools, Providence, R.I. 
“The Integration of Physical Education 
with the General Purposes of the Schools’ 


Dr. F. W. Maroney, Teachers’ College, 


New York 


“Public School Physical Education Looks 


Ahead” 
Business Meeting 
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Thursday P M. 
(Continued ) 
SEcTION MEETINGS 


4:00- 5:45 Teachers Training Section 
Lake Room 
Dr. Harry A. Scott, Presiding 
Continuation of Study of Report on th> 
Evaluation of Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions preparing Teachers for Service in 
Health and Physical Education. 
Mr. N. P. Neilson, Discussion Leader 


4:00- 5:45 Research Section 

Salle Moderne 

Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College. 

Columbia University, Presiding 

Physiological Studies 

1. The Effect of Competition in Basket- 

ball, Wrestling, and Swimming upon the 
Differential Count of White Blood 
Corpuscles. 
Speaker—Dr. Peter V. Karpovich, 
International Y.M.C.A. College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

2. Studies of Dysmenorrhea 
Speaker—Dr. Margaret Bell, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

3. The Significance of Strength Tests in 
Revealing Physical Condition 
Speaker, Dr. Frederick R. Rogers, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

4. Measurement of Organic Efficiency, Dr. 
J. H. McCurdy, International Y. M. 
C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. 

5. The Effect of Physical Training on the 
Basal Pulse Rate 
Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege, Chicago, III. 

6. Studies Comparing the Tuttle Pulse 
Ratio Test and the Schneider Car- 
diac-Functional Test. 

a. The Effect of an Athletic Training 
Season 
Speaker—Mr. Edward Mason- 
brink, Mentor High School, Men- 
tor, Ohio 


b. As Measures of Physical Effi- 


ciency 


1. Speaker—Dr. Frank Oktavec, 


College of City of Detroit 
Camping Section 
4:00- 5:45 Parlor G 
L. B. Sharp, Ph.D., Presiding 
1. Speaker—Prof. Henry Busch, Assistant 


Director, Cleveland College, Cleveland. 


Ohio. 
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Subject: Future of Camping 

2. Speaker—Mr. H. F. Armitage, Presi- 
dent, Cleveland Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Subject—Facing Facts in Camping 

3. Business Meeting and Discussion 


Dance Section 


Lattice Room 

Miss Emily V. White, University of Mich- 
igan, Presiding 

Demonstration and Discussion-—Martha 
Hill, New York University, ““The Use 
of Percussion Accompaniment in Teach- 
ing the Dance and Building Composi- 
tions,” followed by discussion. 


Health Education Section 


Parlor O 

Miss Fannie B. Shaw, Presiding 
1. “Report of Terminology Committee’’—- 

Dr. J. F. Williams, Teachers’ College 
Columbia University. 

2. ‘Teacher Training Problems’, Dr. D. 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

. “The Educational Value of Health Serv- 
ice’, Dr. Glenadine Snow, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

4. Business Meeting. 


we 


Men’s Athletics 


Ball Room 

Football in the Future—Harry Kipke, 
University of Michigan 

Track Athletics, Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow—Larry Snyder, Ohio State 
University. 


Mid-West Council (Old) Meeting 


Parlor B 
Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michi- 
gan, Presiding. 


Women’s Athletic Section 


Ball Room, Hotel Allerton 

Miss Grace B. Daviess, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Presiding 

Miss Laurentine Collins, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Summarizer 

Moving Picture Films 

A. Field Hockey—Explained by Miss Hil- 
da Burr, University of Michigan 

3. Volley Ball—-Explained by Miss Kath- 
erine Montgomery, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee. 
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CoMPLETE LINE OF 


SOFT BALL 
BATS 


CoMPLETE LINE OF 


HARD BALL 
BATS 


SW ATSTICK 


Catalogue on Request 


SEE OUR SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
MODEL IN THREE GRADES 


The Softball Swatstick was used on the Cleve- 
land Board of Education Playgrounds for the 


first time last summer. 


It proved to be the most 


durable bat used in many years, and will be the 
standard for purchase requirements this coming 


summer. 


The Maple Lumber Company 


URBANA, OHIO 























Annual Camps and Camping Exhibits 


CLEVELAND CAMP DIRECTOR'S ASSOCIATION 
Now Showing at HIGBEE’S 9 to 5 Daily, Floor 1o 





MEMBERS 


Camp Cardinal 
For Girls 
Rome, Ohio 
Mr. & Mrs. A. A. BEDUHN 
3030 Ashwood Rd. 
Phone Wash. 3344 


Indian Head Camp 
For Boys 
Huntsburg, Ohio 
Mr. & Mrs. C. R. DuGccan 
3384 Cedarbrook Rd. 
Phone Fair. 2080 





Camp Hi 


For Boys 
Mantua, Ohio 


Mr. Rospert GRUENINGER 
2317 Grandview Ave. 
Phone Yell. 1636 


Island Lake Camp 
For Boys 
Comins, Michigan 


Mr. & Mrs. 
H. F. ARMITAGE 


3559 Antisdale Ave. 
Phone Yell. 1168 
C. W. Savace, Oberlin, O. 





Camp Cheneaux 
For Girls 
Cedarville, Michigan 


DorotHoy M. CRANE 
ETHEL C. RycKMAN 


3610 Farland Rd. 
Phone Yell. 3609-J 


Camp Roosevelt 
For Boys 
Perry on the Lake, Ohio 
Mr. & Mrs. 
W. L. LortmMer 
3257 Ormand Rd. 
Phone Yell. 2292 








See the Exhibit— Meet the Directors— Learn More of Camping 

















PROGRAM 


Thursday, April 19 


Thursday P.M. 
(Continued ) 





C. Horseback Riding—Explained by Mis 
Mildred Fennekohl, Withrow Hig 
School, Cincinnati 
D. Speedball—Explained by Miss Laura 
Huelster, University of Illinois 
5:00- 6:00 Ball Room, Hotel Allerton 
Miss Helen Hazelton, Chairman, Purdy 
University, Presiding 
Round Table Discussion of Sports by th 
Rules and Editorial Committees of thy 
Women’s Athletic Section. 
Athletic Games—Miss Theresa Anderson, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Baseball—Miss Donnie Cotteral, North 
Texas State Teachers College 
Basketball—Miss_ Eline von 
Goucher College 
Field Hockey—Miss May Fogg, Winne. 
ka, Illinois 
Official Rating—Miss Marjorie Hillas, (». 
lumbia University 
Publicity—Miss Alma Porter, State De. 
partment of Education, Boston 
Soccer—Miss Laura J. Huelster, Univer. 
sity of Illinois 
Track and Field—Miss Amy R. Howland, 
Mount Vernon, New York 
Volleyball—Miss Mora Crossman, Play- 
ground Athletic League, Baltimore 
Winter Activities (Snow and Ice)—Miss 
Harriet Aull, Smith College 
Convention Dinner 


Dining Room—Hotel Statler 
Five Hundred (500) Reservations only— 
at $1.75 each 
Tables will be reserved for parties upon te- 
quest 


Borries, 


7:00 


Menu 
Fresh Fruit Cocktail Grenadine 
Hearts of Pascal Celery’ Chicken Okra Credle 
Assorted Olives 
Steak Minute Saute, Potatoes Parmentiere 
New String Beans au Gratin 
Orange Sherbert 
Salad Princess (Lettuce-Tomato-Asparagus- 
Pimento-French Dressing) 
Baked Alaska Tricolore 
Coffee 
Presiding: STRONG HINMAN 
Toastmaster: Dr. J. F. WILLIAMS 
Speakers: Miss AGNes Wayman, Dr. Dup ey RE®D, 
Dr. Witus A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
Dancing 
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Cleveland's 


Private Schools 


Park School, Cleveland 


exe ee % Seer 


The Park School of Cleveland, located on a twelve-acre wooded tract of land in the heart of Cleveland Heights, is housed in four units of 


cottage type, suited to the ever changing educational needs of boys 





and girls. 


It is the only coeducational private school in Cleveland, and carries children from three years of age through the ninth grade. 


All activities focus upon the development of the child’s independence and personal responsibility. The ideal physical environment plus guid- 


ance by well-trained men and women teachers result naturally in effective learning. 


Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 





Seymour Hall, the new recitation building, and the century- 
old chapel at the south side of the Western Reserve Academy 
campus, 

—_—- a century-old campus in the New England town 
of Hudson, Western Reserve Academy carries on the high cul- 
tural and educational standards of the early Western Reserve. 
Dr. Joel B. Hayden, headmaster, sponsors a broad program of 
activity and cultural development as well as of high scholastic 
attainment in the academy’s five-year college preparatory course. 
An every-boy program of intra-mural athletics, extensive oppor- 
tunities for interest activities, and frequent personal contacts 
with prominent leaders in many fields of activity enrich school 
life. Backed by the James W. Ellsworth Foundation, the school 
has developed a fine modern organization in this historical setting. 


Laurel School, Cleveland 


Laurel School, a Country Day and Board- 
ing School for Girls, has occupied its 
new site in the Shaker Heights section of 
the city for six years. The school begins 
with a group of pre-kindergarten age and 
continues through the senior high school 
level. The majority of its graduates enter 
college, but a broad general course is given 
for those not wishing college preparation. 

An interesting and varied program of 
physical education activities is offered, with 
special attention to the interests and the 
development of the individual girl. 






Hathway Brown School, Cleveland 





The Hathaway Brown School, a Country Day School for 
Girls, prepares for College Board and certification colleges. It 
was founded in 1876 by Reverend Frederick Brooks, a brother of 
the late Phillips Brooks of Boston. The buildings, in the Tudor 
style of architecture, are set in the midst of twenty acres of lawns 
and playgrounds Raymond Hall, the school dormitory accom- 
modates fifty students. 


The Physical Education program offers instruction in a wide 
range of sports and provides two periods of supervised exercise 
daily for every student. Miss Mary E. Raymond is Head 
Mistress. 


Hawken School, Cleveland 
The Hawken School is a Private Country Day School for Boys, in 
South Euclid, Ohio, on Richmond Road, south of Mayfield Road. It has 
ten grades beginning with grade one, each grade being limited to twelve 
boys. 


Hawken considers each boy as an individual and attempts to give him 
confidence in himself, not only in the classroom but on the playing field. 
Its smaller numbers make it possible to know and understand each boy 
thoroughly. The specific scholastic goal is preparation for Secondary Schools 
such as Exeter and Andover; a goal which demands high scholastic stand- 
ards. 
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Friday’ A.M. 
7:45 


8:00 9:00 


8:00 


9:15-10:30 














10:45-12:15 











10:45-12:15 

































































Mid-West Day 


Y.W.C.A. Section 
18th and Prospect 


Breakfast—Y.W.C.A. 


Emily Case, Presiding 

“The Future of Physical Education for 
Adults”—Henry M. Busch, Associate 
Director, Cleveland College 


Breakfast. Tavern Room, Hotel Statler 


Annual Meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee and Legislative Board of the Wo- 
men’s Athletic Section 


Grace Daviess, Presiding 


Breakfast Meeting Physical Education 
Section of the Ohio College Association. 
(Men)—Mezzanine Lounge, Hotel Aller- 
ton 


H. J. Nichols, M.D., Oberlin, Presiding 
O. C. Bird, Ohio University, Secretary 


Breakfast Meeting Ohio College Directors 
Association (Women)—Parlor O, Statler 
Hilda P. Mayer, Presiding 


Breakfast—Tickets on Sale at Registra- 
tion Desk 


General Session—Ball Room 
Dr. Margaret Bell, Presiding 


“Physiological Effects of Exercise on the 
Heart.”’ Dr. Carl Wiggers, Head, De- 
partment of Physiology, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland. 


‘Mental Moratoriums.” Dr. O. R. Yoder, 
Asst. Superintendent, State Hospital, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Therapeutic Section 


Presiding —W. C. Freeman, Director, 
Dept. of Physical Therapy, Ohio Wes- 
leyan Univ., Delaware, Ohio 


‘Physical Examination for Girls and Wo- 
men,” Dr. Gertrude E. Moulton, Ober- 
lin College 


“Tuberculosis in Physical Activity.” Dr. 
Lee Ferguson, Health Dept., Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Friday, April 20 


10:45-12:00 


10:45-12:15 


10:45-12:15 


10:45-12:15 


10:45-12:15 


PROGRAM 



































Dance Section—Lattice Room 


Chairman, Geneva Watson, Ohio State 
University. Demonstration—Ruth My. 
ray, College of Education, Wayne Univer. 
sity, Detroit; “Teaching Approaches to 
Dance Composition.” Followed by dis. 
cussion. 


Health Education Section—Parlor () 


Philip L. Riley, Supervisor of Health Ey. 
ucation, Cleveland Public Schools, Pre. 
siding. 


1. “Physical Growth of High Scho 
Boys’—Dr. Milton Krogman, Brus 
Foundation, School of Medicine— 
Western Reserve University. 


2. “Signs of Mental Health in Children” 
—Dr. Oscar P. Markey, Cleveland, 


3. Business Meeting. 


Teacher Training Section-—Lake Room, 
14th Floor 


Professor Laurie E. Campbell, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Pre. 
siding. 

1. “Curriculum Content and Suitable 
Minors.” Professor Mabel E. Rugen, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


2. “Some Problems of Selective Admission 
for the Physical Education Major.” 
Professor Herbert A. Toops, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. 


City Directors—Parlor G 


Guy Morrison, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Presiding. 





“The Function of the City Director of 
Health and Physical Education.” Dr. 
Harry Burns, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

“How Can the Department of Physical 
Education Further Assist in Preparing 
the Individual for Increased Leisure 
Time?” Birch Bayh, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, Public Schools 

Round-table Discussion on C. W. A, 
P. W. A. and F. E. R. A. projects 


Boy Scouts—Parlors H, K, L 


E. A. Wright, Detroit, Presiding. 
Speaker, Geo. Green, Scout Executive, 
Greater Cleveland Council 
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Q MUCH has been said and written about exercise 
. that too often we are prone to consider only those 
exercises that are of a violent form. Children are urged 
and even forced to participate in competitive games and 
stunts. For some children this is all right. Their instincts 
lead them to competitive play and their physical habits 
require strenuous exercise in their play, according to the 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 


But there are children to whom this is an actual detri- 
ment, Their mental and physical requirements are satis- 
fed and developed by quieter forms of play and exercise. 
Children of this type should never be forced into games 
against their will. 


Years of study and research by our engineers have 
produced a clever piece of playground equipment en- 
tirely new in design that cannot be monopolized by those 
children who want to quarrel or fight for their “turn.” 


This new piece is called the Castle Tower and was 
primarily designed to gratify the child’s natural incli- 
nation to climb. It develops muscles of the arms, legs 


CONVENTION 


Proper Equipment for the Playgrounds 


PROGRAM 


and back. On this climbing unit there is nothing to be 
gained by one child acquiring and holding any certain 
position; others can climb around him in all directions. 
Forty children can be accomodated at one time. It is 
a distinctly new thrill for all the kiddies. 


Another new piece of play equipment designed by 
American engineers is the new Wave Stride. Here are 
the up-and-down and the in-and-out motions of the 
Ocean Wave; but instead of sitting or standing on the 
seat circle, the children grasp the hand rail and propel 
the device by kicking the feet against the ground. This 
gives more exercise and muscle development with a great 
amount of fun and has proved immensely popular with 
youngsters wherever installed. There is a protective inner 
circle that acts as a bumper preventing the hand-rail 
from touching the support pipe so that there can be no 
bumped hands or pinched fingers. 


Remember that playgrounds, school, or park are for 
every child. Install pieces that will appeal to each of 
them and don’t neglect the quiet child. 








Doris Humphrey 


EADLINERS on the Cleveland amusement bill 

during A.P.E.A. convention week are Doris Humph- 
rey and Charles Weidman who are to appear at Severance 
Hall, magnificent home of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Thursday evening, April 19. The concert of these two 
noted modern dancers is sponsored by the Cleveland 
alumnae of Pi Beta Phi. 

In addition to entertainment offered by these two 
leaders of contemporary dance in America and oppor- 
tunity of seeing Severance Hall, the Humphrey-Weid- 
man concert is particularly significant to convention 
visitors. Their art represents one of the most revolu- 
tionary changes which have pervaded the field of phys- 
ical education in recent years. The modern dance with 
all its vigor and freedom has supplanted the toe-slipper 
and frill of the ballet in the school gymnasium as well 
as the stage. The dance in its modern form has impor- 
tant recreational and educational aspects and provides 
a physical outlet for the mental tenseness so character- 
istic of this age in which we live. 

The range of artistry of Miss Humphrey and Mr. 
Weidman is evidenced by the wide variety of perform- 
ances for which they have danced themselves or trained 
dancers. Their successes include appearances with the 
nation’s best known symphony orchestras, their own 
concerts, and most recently choreography and dance 
group training for the current stage success, ‘“As Thou- 
sands Cheer.” They have just completed a tour with 
the New York Theatre Guild as featured dancers with 
Moliere’s “School for Husbands.” 
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KANSAS CITY ~~ 
SHOWS THE WAY 


Last fall, the officials of the Kansas City Public Schools 
purchased and installed seventy-eight American Castle 
Towers (shown above) and sixty-eight American Wave 
Strides. This equipment was used on the public school 
playgrounds. This is a very commendable action . . 

it shows that the Kansas City officials have the interests 


of the youngsters at heart . . . it shows that Kansas 
City wants the best playground equipment available. 


GAINING PREFERENCE 
WITH MUNICIPALITIES 


American Devices are gaining preference every day with 
municipalities from coast to coast! All American Equip- 
ment is built for Strength . . . Durability and Safety. 
& Send today for our complete playground catalogue No. 


18c . . . it shows the finest line of outdoor playground 
equipment available anywhere. 














AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND 
DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, IND, U.S.A. 


: 






































PROGRAM 


Friday A.M. Continued 


10:45-12:15 Women’s Athletic Section Meeting—pay 


Friday, April 20 


Room, Hotel Allerton 


Presiding—Miss Dorothy Sumption, Mid. 
West Women’s Athletic Section, Opi, 
State University. 


Summarizer—Miss_ Laurentine Collins 
Board of Education, Detroit 


Business Meetings—Election of Officers 


Panel Discussion with Questions and Ap. 
swers from floor 


Leaders—Miss Agnes Wayman, Barnar( 
College; Miss Mabel Lee, University 
of Nebraska; Miss Grace Jones, High 
School, Summit, N.J.; Miss Helen Hy. 
elton, Purdue University 


Report of Booklet Sub-Committee 
“Costumes for Girls and Women’—Mis 
Clara Small, University of Colorado. 


Physical Capacity and Sensory Tests— 
Salle Moderne 


Frederick Rand Rogers, Presiding 


During the first half of this section meet- 
ing, trained specialists in measurement 
will demonstrate informally best methods 
of using dynamometers, spirometer, sil- 
houetteograph cameras and _ apparatus, 
conformateur, phonoaudimeter, footprint- 
ing devices and procedures to measure 
body mechanics. 


During the second half of the meeting, the 
use of apparatus will be discussed and 
administrative programs to determine and 
meet individual needs will be presented. 
The new section will select officers and 
take steps to secure official approval as a 
permanent division of both Associations. 


The following individuals will lead dem- 
onstrations and discussions: Carl Burk- 
hardt, Carl G. Chamberlain, James J. 
Carter, Ellis H. Champlin, Thomas K. 
Cureton, C. H. Hubbard, and F. J. 
Moench. 


If you are at all interested in the actual 
use of tests and measurements of all sorts 
in physical education, as a part of a,going 
program, apart from research techniques, 
you should plan to attend this section 
meeting. 


Dr. Rogers agreed to conduct the meeting 
upon request. 
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200 FIFTH AVENUE 


C. B. WEBB CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


nh 


Presents 


THE WEAVER SCHOLASTIC BALL 


with the 





THOROUGHLY TESTED . 
The Choice of Athletic and Recreation Directors 


NEW PATENTED FOOL-PROOF VALVE 


Guaranteed 








. and is 


Because 


|. The new patented valve is air-tight—cannot be kicked 
loose from the ball—no dust cap to lose or to irjure 
user — no spring to wear out. Can be inflated or 


deflated with any pump. 


2. Sizes and weights conform with leather covered ecuip- 
ment. 


3. It can be used on wet or dry surface — in playing 
basketball can be dribbled on the green. 














4. 


It is PRACTICAL — a size for every game requiring 
an inflated ball. 


It is DURABLE — will outwear more expensive 
equipment under all conditions. Only highest grade 
compound used in the manufacture. 


It is ECONOMICAL — costs only a fraction of leather 
equipment. If punctured — can be repaired as easily 
as an inner tube. 


——- 














Py beet 
oz. Lots or Less 
MEETS No. O50V. 5" dia. Teacher and Class $ 2.85 doz. MADE IN 
THE Catch Ball S| 
No. O60V. 6" dia. Ring Catch Ball 4.85 " . ZES 
NEEDS Call Ball 5 inches to 
of all No. 070V. 7" dia. Corner Spry 6.00 " 12!/5 inch 
Pin Ball and Water Polo V2 inches 
SPORTS No. 085V. 81/4" dia. Dodge, Volley and Soccer Ball... 9.00 " DIAMETER 
R Corner Ball and Punch Ball ‘Rk. 
“7 No. O0100V. 10" ~— dia. Basket Ball and Water Sports 15.00 " 

3" Captain Ball and Hand Bat Ball a 
ee No. 0120V. 12!/." dia. | Water Sports and... 24.00 " a ieee 
Giant Volley Ball 
No. 12 W.S.B. Assortment comprised of the following: 
4—050V... ...5" diameter PRICE gg 50 4— 085V 8!/,"" diameter 
SAE ARENA Oe: 7" diameter Per Assortment 2—0100V 10" diameter 








We suggest our No. 12 W.S.B. Assortment for a representative 


trial order. Can be purchased direct or through your local dealer. 
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CONDENSED PROGRAy g 
























Additions will be displayed conspicuously 
in the Convention Lobby. 














' a 
| WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18th L 19th} FI 
| CLEVELAND SCHOOLS VISITATION BREAKFAST 
8:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. T:AS AM. I 
See Information Desk in Convention Lobby Women's Division, N.A.A.F...... YW, ” 
jo Co 
| GENERAL SESSIONS {uo 
| EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 9:15=10:30 AM. cn Ball Room | 
I gece csccs ics sncsevannennenmnssiounsl Parlor G 2:15-4:00 P.M... Ball Room | 9.15 
a 
| SECTION MEETINGS 
| SOCIETY STATE DIRECTORS 10:30 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. aii 
Teacher Training........0.0...0.....000.000ccccceeeceees Lake Room } Heal 
9:38 ADA.............. Le . heist ch iniaes dosiecohcondieapeaeee Parlor C Teac 
12:15 P.M. Luncheon.................. Tavern Room College Men's P. Bene Salle Modeme { “*Y 
| Women's Athletics... Allerton Ball Room Ww. 
| Ga eeconictrimennincete Parlor H We MI si cccescsaisessngesssessnncs ieee Lattice Room ys 
Administrative Directors... 0000000.00.0...........Parlor @ FO 
——} |: 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL MEETING SCHOOL LUNCHES _— 
ea tccsesacscstionicy oaiieal Parlor C 12:15-2:00 P.M. © 
| Battle Creek College....... LL : 
| Teachers’ College, Columbia... “occccseesseeseAlllerton & Can 
Ree ermee Athletic Club ~ 
OPENING GENERAL SESSION Wisconsin : ......Parlor G, Statler bec 
Pub 
| O00 PIM......................0000.00..... Be Reem SECTION MEETINGS g 
Greetings to Visitors Camping... _ cine -s.e.-Parlor 6 : 
President's Address Research. oooococeccceecccceeseeeesesssssss Salle Moderne fee 
; Teacher Training... eee Lake Room 
Presentation of Honor Awards The Donee......................... anneal Lattice Room 4 
. I I eso ccna scisngeacsinooaieanableier Ball Room §— 
Reception Women's Athletics... Allerton Ball Room g 
Informal Dance and Entertainment 0 
| CONVENTION DINNER l 
OSE 
| 7:00 P.M.............°...Statler Main Dining Room 
This program has to close on March 26th 500 Reservations possible Bias i asneiaassceee eee $1.75 I: 
due to the fact that it is being mailed in 
advance of the Convention to the entire CONVENTION DANCE ; 
A. P. E. A. membership. Ce. Ball Room 5° 








HUMPHREY-WEIDEMAN RECITAL 
ee Severance Hal 





















ijpvELAND CONVENTION 














a 


Onn] pRIDAY, APRIL 20th 


SATURDAY, 


APRIL 21st 





— 
BREAKFASTS 
7:45 AM., Y.W.C.A., Section at Y.W.C.A. 


AM., Women's Athletic Section Annual Meeting, 
"Tavern Room, Hotel Statler 


‘. College Association — Women, Parlor O, Statler 
‘ College Association—Men, Mezzanine Lounge, Allerton 
ll 









7:45 A.M. 


Breakfast Meeting—Legislative Council 


Tavern Room cesses... Statler 








GENERAL SESSION 
ee Ball Room 





SECTION MEETINGS 
10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. 






























SEER Renner ernentone srure ster Lattice Room 
TINO... snneneccescsesensensonensenerene Parlor O 
lor | Teacher Training... Lake Room 
od se ncsonsen enh insanscnonboiivssi Parlor G 

| a ae 
Room Women's Athleties....................00000.. Allerton Ball Room 
Room Physical Capacity and Sensory Tests......Salle Moderne 
rlo 6 
MKL STATES LUNCHEON 
wunieeente PIM.......................00...0.:. Ball Room 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS—1:00-5:00 P.M. 
Jlerton SECTION MEETINGS—2:15-—4:00 P.M. 
a cian tan dalavicn ont el Parlor C 
“a lt PEST ART RTD: Salle oe a 
= Tl iden's Athletics.................. -oc...Lake Room 
Statler Is See crt Suh Parlor G 
———4 Public Schools Demonstration....0.0.0..00........ Public Hall 
UNUSUAL SPORTS DEMONSTRATION 
Hor 6 | 400-6:00 P.M...........-.--. Allerton Ball Room 
deal Ted Shawn................ Little Theatre, Public Hall 
— MID-WEST COUNCIL MEETING 
a 4:00-5:45 P.M... Salle Moderne 
oom 
se OHIO STATE DINNER 
00-7:30 PLM... ee ee 
q iness Meeting and Introducing Francis Schmidt 
a EERE eens ee $1.00 
OLYMPIA THROUGH THE AGES 
ee Public Hall 









PHI EPSILON KAPPA—10:15 P.M. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:1 -—11:00 P.M. 





The Dance.......... Parlor 4 
Public Schools... Lattice Room 
Women's Athletics... .Y.W.C.A. 
Research ..................... -.cccsesss..-9€lle Moderne 
etch Sotehiccieersdcs Locashoneercdee amen Parlor C 
Teacher Training Lake Room 
GENERAL SESSION 
11:00 A.M. to 12:30 P.M................ Ball Room 





Throughout the Convention the Dance 
Section will exhibit in the Lattice Room, 
pictures, books, costumes and _ instru- 
ments of interest to their section. 








Room § Scialer Turnverein. 3919 Lorain Avenue 
INFORMAL RECREATION 

i Dancing 

Hal Table Games, Bridge.......... Statler Ball Room 








MOTION PICTURES EVERY DAY 
......Parlor 4 


Motion pictures will be shown continuously through 
the Convention, excepting during general sessions. 


Excepting Saturday..................... 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS ARE: 
Sports Champions — 1933 — Courtesy of Ed. Bang, 
Sports Editor, Cleveland News. 
Stuttgard Festival—Courtesy Grover W. Mueller. 
Dance Movies—Courtesy Dance Section. 


Elementary School Work, Cleveland—Courtesy Miss 
Olive Whitworth. 


NOTE:—Other groups, individuals, and organizations 
having movie films pertaining to Physical or Health 
Education topics are invited to communicate with E. B. 


Altman, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. Com- 


mercial films, those containing sales or advertising 
material, will not be shown. 


























































WE DO OUR PART 


TRUSTEES 


we Charles Miner * 
Raymond B. Hotchkiss 


y, Carl B. Searing 


ADVISORY BOARD 


| 2 t: ’ 
_ ip Y 
~« He be + Gettin? 
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Frank A. Bonsal, Jr., M.F.H. 
Green Spring Valley Hounds 


Crawford Burton, Esq. 
Amateur Rider’ 


- Langhorne Gibson, M.F.H. 
Goldens Bridge Hounds 


W.V.C. Ruxton, M.F.H. 


Fairfield and Westchester Hounds 


' . , 
5 





Eugene C. Alder, M. A. 
Blake School 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 
St. Albans School 


vof. Frank S. Lloyd, Ph.D. 
Prof. Jay B. Nash, Ph.D. 
Ed. Thorp, Esq. 


* Charles C. Tillinghast, Ed.D. 
_ Horace Mann School for Boys 


THE S 








ORTSMANS MUTUAL ASSURANCE Compay, 


Sportsmans Mutual Assurance Building Washingsais be 
January 23, loy 
Mr. Floyd A. Rowe, General Chairman 

Cleveland Convention Ccmmittee 


American Physical Education Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Rowe: 


In accepting your kind invitation to present oy, 
thesis to the members cf the American Physical Education 
Association, may I first of all express our sincere appreci, 
tion to the members associated with colleges and schools i, 
have adopted our plan, for their wholehearted cooperation, 


This Company was organized by a group of sportsme, 
and sportswomen and dedicated to the interests of all spon. 
enthusiasts. Among its policyholders will be found the nan: 
of many individuals prominent in sports and athletic actiyj. 
tes, and of outstanding schools both public and private uni} 
whose group contracts thousands of students are insured, 


The policies are clear, concise, contain no ambiguoy 
phraseology and provide most excellent protection against 
financial loss. Policyholders are provided a definite inte. 
est entitling them to dividend participation, which feature 
makes possible the securing of their insurance at lowest possitj 
costs. 


American sports enthusiasts now have their own Con 
pany, situated at the Nation's Capital from where its activ. 
ties, which are national in scope, are directed. Everythin 
possible has been done to provide them with the ultimate in 
insurance protection and service, the value of which is 
proved daily by the prompt and courteous settlement of clains 


The success achieved in any enterprise may be meas- 
ured in part by the degree of cooperation given by those whi 
it serves, and it is hoped all members of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association will investigate this Company to 
the end that it may have the opportunity of serving their 
interests. ys 


To one and all I extend a most cordial invitation t 
membership with assurances that their inquiries and problems 
will receive my prompt and personal attention. 


With further expression of my appreciation for your 
courtesies, I am 
Yours faithfully, 


Fri 





(Grate Id. . 


President. 
CM :DLC 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES providing DIVIDEND PARTICIPATION 
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Friday A.M. Continued 


12:30- 2:15 States Luncheon—Ballroom, Hotel Statler 


Secure Tickets at Registration Desk, 85c 


Dr. Margaret Bell, Presiding 
Miss Blanche Trilling—Toastmaster 
Theme ‘Facing the Future— 
In the Eastern District” — 
Marjorie Bouvé 
In the Central District” — 
A. E. Kindervater 
In the Mid-West District” — 
V. S. Blanchard 
In the Southern District” — 
Jessie Garrison 
In the Northwest District”— 
Paul Washke 
In the Southwest District” — 
N. P. Neilson 
Around the Country—-J. E. Rogers 


Tables to be reserved by States. Get your 
tickets early so reservations will be accu- 
rately made. 


Friday P. M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 


1:00 Private School Section 


Chairman for Girls’ Section, Margaret C. Pottinger of 
the Hathaway-Brown School for Girls 


Chairman for Boys’ Section, John D. McCarraher of 
University School for Boys 


Directions for reaching: Hathaway-Brown School, 19600 
North Park Blvd. Take Rapid Transit marked 
“Shaker” leaving the Union Terminal and get off at 
Courtland Blvd., North to school. 


By motor: Up Carnegie Avenue, up Cedar Hill, up 
Fairmount Blvd., then to Courtland, South to 
school. 


University School, Brantley & Claythorne. Take 
Rapid Transit marked “Shaker” leaving the Union 
Terminal and get off at the end of the line, War- 
rensville Center Road. 


By motor: Up Carnegie Avenue, up Cedar Hill, up 
Fairmount Blvd., then to Warrensville Center Road. 
1:00 P.M. Luncheon for women at Hathaway-Brown 


School 


Luncheon for men at University School 
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2:15- 4:00 


2:15- 4:00 





:00 P.M. Meeting for women at the Hathaway-Brown 


School, conducted by Mary K. Browne, for- 
mer national tennis champion. Miss Browne 
will explain and demonstrate her game of 
battle board tennis. 


2:00 P.M. Meeting for men at University school. The 


movie, “Sport Thrills of 1933” will be shown. 


:00 P.M. Joining of both groups for a tour of the pri- 


vate schools in this vicinity, including a trip 
to Western Reserve Academy at Hudson, if 
there is time. 


:00 P.M. Tea for both groups at Laurel School. 


Camping Section—Parlor C. 


Barbara Joy, Chairman (Director Joy 
Camps ) 


Mid-West Camping Section 


1. Speaker—Dr. William G. Vinal, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Subject: Importance of Nature 
in the Camp Program. 

2. Seminar Discussion: Problems in 
Camping of Particular Interest to 
Physical Education. 


Research Section—Salle Moderne 


Presiding: Mabel E. Rugen, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

General Topic: The Application of Re- 
search Techniques to Curriculum and Per- 
sonnel Studies. 


1. “Constructing a Teacher-Training Curriculum,” Dar- 


win Hindman, Associate Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


. “Physical Education Background of College Students 


as a Factor in Determining the Content of the Re- 
quired Physical Education Course for Women,” Dor- 
othy Beise, Instructor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


. “The Woman High School Teacher of Physical Edu- 


cation in Ohio, A Personnel Study and Analysis of 
Professional Duties and Responsibilities,’ Gertrude 
Manchester, Head of Women’s Division of Physical 
Education, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
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Department of Physical Education of 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


presents 


S H A W N 


and his ensemble of 


MEN DANCERS 


in a program of dances 
essentially masculine 


17 EXCITING DANCES 


“Ted Shawn is one of the few truly great male dancers 
of the century.”—Boston Globe. 


LITTLE THEATRE of PUBLIC HALL 
Friday Afternoon at Four 
April 20th 


Tickets to Convention Delegates $1.00 
(General Public $1.50) 


Hall Box Office and Registration Desk 
of Convention in Hotel Statler. 


Management WILLMORE and POWERS 
2 West 45th St., New York City 





















































We Invite You 


to visit Cleveland’s Largest Exclusive 
Sporting and Athletic Goods Store— 
Just one block East of the Statler Hotel. 
See our special playground balls, the one 
used by the Cleveland Board of Educa- 


tion. 


® 


THE CLEVELAND 
SPORT GOODS CO. 


1909 East 13th Street 
Dick Kroesen E. A. Logan 


Just a step off Euclid Avenue 
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“The Relation of Vocational and Physical Educatig 
al Interests,’ Elmer D. Mitchell, Associate Professy 
of Physical Education and Director of Intranan) 
Sports, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


. “The Effect of Motor Skill on Personality as Meas. 


ured by the Bernreuter Personality Scale.” Mary 
Harrington, Research Student, University of Wis. 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Summary and Discussion—-Dr. Frank Lloyd, Associate 


Professor of Education, New York University, Ney 
York City. 


Election of Officers for Mid-West Section. 


2215- 3:45 


wn 





Public Schools Section. 


Demonstration of Physical Education Ap. 
tivities, Elementary Schools of Greate 
Cleveland, Music Hall, Public Audi. 
torium 

Presiding, Edwin Hoppe, Milwaukee Pub. 
lic Schools 

Address—Fred Bair, Superintendent oj 
Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


. Rhythmic Activities 


a) Kindergarten 
b) Dance with Scarfs—Sixth Grade 
c) Clog Dance—-Fourth Grade 


. Polish Dance—Cracovianka-—Fourth Grade 


. National Physical Achievement Standards for Boys 


with Pupil Leadership 


. Creative Rhythms 


a) Recognition and Interpretation—First Grade En- 
tries 


b) Recognition and Interpretation Using Scarfs and 
Musical Instruments—Second Grade 


c) Interpretation of Original Poem (Music—La Cin- 
quantaine ) 
. Class Instruction 
a) Boxing 
b) Tumbling 


. Folk Dances 


Demonstration of several types of nationality folk 
dances 


. Group Activities 
a) Skills—Third Grade—Junior Equipment Used 
b) Stick Tricks—Fifth and Sixth Grades 
c) 1. Fundamentals in 

Passing 
Throwing 
Catching 
2. Application: Corner Ball—Fifth Grade 
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Sportsmans Mutual Assurance 


The pageant “From Olympia Through The Ages” 
suggests referring to the mutual plan of insurance as 
“From Phoenicia Through The Ages,” which in pageant 
form would reveal remarkable achievements and progress. 

The mutual plan of insurance antedates the early 
Phoenicians. Disability, due to accident and disease, an 
ancient enemy of mankind, presented the first hazards 
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people associated themselves together to insure against — 
by providing benefits to members for various misfor- 
tunes. 

In the beginning they were not thought of as insurance 
organizations, for the theories of probability and insur- 
ance based on large numbers were not heard of. But they 
were insurance organizations in fact, and to these may 
be attributed the fundamentals of all insurance. 

Insurance is one of, if not the greatest, enterprise in 
existence. It is interwoven into the entire scheme of 
life. Not only does it protect the interests of individuals, 
industry and banking against various kinds of losses, but 
it is also a principal source for the supplying of funds 
for investment. Some idea of the importance of the 
position occupied by insurance companies may be had 
when one considers the extent of their investment in 
Government, railway, public service companies, and 
mortgages. Insurance not only has kept pace with the 
world’s progress, but has supplied the security and to a 
large extent the funds which made that progress possible. 

Many of the largest life insurance companies are mu- 
tual, and many very substantial mutual companies will 
be found successfully operating for the benefit of various 
industries and for individuals in fraternal and other types 
of associations, where there is a community of interest. 

Probably in no other field can a greater community 
of interest be found than among that great fraternity 
comprised of sports enthusiasts, and a mutual company 
provides them with a proper and economically sound 
medium through which they may secure insurances to 
meet their individual requirements at the low cost made 
possible by the mutual plan. 





Pittsburgh—1935 


As you will note elsewhere in the program, Pittsburgh, 
through Dr. Harry Burns, is inviting the American Phys- 
ical Education Association to meet in Pittsburgh next 
year. 

This invitation is deserving of careful consideration 
for many reasons. 


1. Pittsburgh is helping to make it possible for 
Cleveland to have a better program by paying for space 
in the program, thereby contributing directly to the 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention. 


2. Dr. Burns has for many years been a supporter and 
contributor to the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion both financially and through the development of the 
wonderful program which, through his direction, has been 
furnished to the children of Pittsburgh. 


3. There is no member of the American Physical Edu- 





cation Association who would not profit materially by 
attending a convention in Pittsburgh and visiting some 
of the schools in which they are doing outstanding things. 


4. Pittsburgh can show college and university work 
advantageously as well as public school work. 


5. There can be no question but that, under Dr. Burns’ 
wise leadership with the cooperation he would secure 
from all of the interested groups in Pittsburgh, the meet- 
ing would not only be professionally valuable but would 
be financially profitable to the association. 


There are other reasons, of course, why the conven- 
tion should go to Pittsburgh. The above are just a few 
which we think of off-hand. If you agree with us that 
Pittsburgh would be an ideal spot for next year’s con- 
vention be sure to mention it to members of the Execu- 
tive Council who will select the convention city for next 
year. 
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Visit the 


‘Cleveland 





Museum 


of Art 











NCLOSED in the envelope you receive at the time of agement will gain you admission at any of these times. 
registration you will find a ticket which is good for We are proud of our Museum of Art and trust that 
admission to the Cleveland Museum of Art. you will take the time to visit it if it is at all possible for 
These tickets are complimentary, made possible you to doso. We believe it to be one of the finest build- 
through the offer of William Mathewson Milliken, Direc- ings of its kind in the world, and for that reason, urge 
tor of the Museum. you to take advantage of this fine opportunity. 
Visiting hours for Wednesday are from 9:00 A.M. to In case any considerable group of you wish to go ata 
10:00 P.M. On the other days of the Convention, they given time and wish to arrange for a period in advance 
are from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. This ticket which so that you may have a guide, kindly arrange with the | 
comes to you with the compliments of the Museum Man- Information Desk in the Convention Lobby. 








PAULINE CHELLIS 


Instructor of Modern Dance, Bouve Boston School of Physical Educa- 
tion and The Sargent School of Boston University. 


Summer School of Modern Dance 
July 5th to August Ist 
The May Field House, Brookline, Massachusetts 
Technique Theory Improvisation 
Creative Composition Dances for Solo and Group 
Twenty Class Lessons—3 to 5:30 o’clock Daily 
Except Saturday—Tuition, $60.00. 


Address---28 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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Friday P.M. (Continued ) 


g. Stunts and Tumbling 


a) Kindergarten 

b) Tumbling Teams—Fifth and Sixth Grades 
c) Pyramids for Three—Fourth Grade 

) 


d) Pyramids for Large Groups—Fifth and Sixth 
Grades 


2:15- 4:00 Men’s Athletics 
Program not received 


Basket Ball and Base Ball Discussions 


2:30- 3:45 Recreation Section 


Presiding—Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


1. “What Constitutes A Recreation Pro- 
gram”’—20 minutes. W. G. Robinson, 
Dist. Representative, National Recrea- 

tion Association. 


2. “What a Community can Contribute 
to Leisure Time Needs when the City 
Government and the Board of Educa- 
tion Work Together’—15 minutes. 
H. G. Danford, Director Physical Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Lima, Ohio. 


3. “What a School Physical Education 
Department is Contributing to the 
Recreational Program in a City of 
27,000”—15 minutes. L. H. Hollway, 
Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Public Schools, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


4. “How I am Using Relief Funds for 
Recreation” —15 minutes. Strong Hin- 
man, Director Physical Education, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


5. “Discussion” —20 minutes. Leader— 
H. G. Danford, Lima, Ohio. 


6. Business Meeting—Election of officers 
for both Mid-West Section and A. P. 
E. A. for 1935. 


4:00- 5:45 


PROGRAM 





Mid-West Council (New) Meeting 


Demonstration of Unusual Recreation Sports 


G. I. Kern, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, in charge. 


4:00- 5:00 P.M. Ball Room—Hotel Allerton, 13th 


5:00- $:45 


4:00- 5:45 


and Chester. 


Badminton—Cleveland Heights Recrea- 
tion Dept., Earl Campbell in charge. 


Bowling on the Green—E. Cleveland 
Lawn Bowling Club, W. H. Seagrave 
in charge 


Swing Ball—Kent State Normal School. 
G. G. Altman in charge. 


Roque—Wade Park Roque Club. W. A. 
Rounds in charge. 


Archery—Wnm. Folberth, State Champion. 


Battle Board Tennis—Mary K. Browne, 
Formerly National Champion. 


Gymnasium Cleveland Athletic Club— 
1120 Euclid Avenue 


Hand Ball—John Endzevick—Joe Gou- 
dreau, Natl. A.A.U. Double Champs. 


Squash—A. C. Ingraham—Leroy Wier, 
Cleveland Double Champs. 


Aquatics—Mrs. Rose Burke, Shaker 
Heights, Larry Peterson, Central 
Y.M.C.A. in charge. 


Tour of City (Sight Seeing) 
Dance Demonstration 
Lattice Room—Emily V. White, Presiding 


Ruth Murray, College of City of Detroit 
“Approaches for Developing Composi- 


tional Units in Dance.” Discussion 


Women’s Athletics 


All section Members are urged to attend 
the Sports Demonstration at Hotel Al- 
lerton Ball Room and Swimming Pool. 
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PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS? 


@A gym suit is no better than its fabric. 
If you wish to be assured of long wear and 
color-fastness, ask for this label in your gym 
suits and camp uniforms. 





GENUINE 


GENTI 
A ChOTHS. 


COL ANT FADE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














It’s your guarantee of satisfaction in fabric 
@® DURABLE @ SUNFAST 

@®TUBFAST © PERSPIRATION-PROOF 
For sample swatch and complete color chart write to 


Mahler Textiles, Selling Agents, Stone Mill 
Fabrics Corp., 59 White St., New York 




















A Complete 


ARCHERY SET 
$5.00 


(School Price) 


A complete beginner’s archery set, includ- 
ing Bow (either men’s, ladies’ or children’s 
size), Matched Arrows, Shooting Tab and 
Instruction Booklet, in a compact, durable 
Carrying Case, at the lowest price in the 
history of archery. 


See Mr. Rounsevelle at our booth at the 
Cleveland and St. Paul Conventions, or 
write for details, or sample on approval. 


ROUNSEVELLE-ROHM, INC. 


Bows and Arrows 


HAZEL CREST, ILL. 
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Friday P.M. (Continued ) 

6:00 Dinner—Ohio State Health and Physic 
Education Society waa 
Cleveland Athletic Club 
Chairman—Miss Helen Smith 
Election of Officers 
Introduction of Francis Schmidt, (jj 

State Football Coach 
Tickets $1.00 at the Registration Desk. 
Kindly get them early. 


8:00 Olympia Through the Ages 


A festival portraying the history of Phy: 
ical Education 


Presented by 3600 teachers, students, na. | 


tionality and organization groups 9 
Physical Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Program in detail follows on pages 39-45, 


10:00 Phi Epsilon Kappa 


At the Socialer Turnverein, 3909-19 Loraiy 
Avenue 


Dean Emil Rath, N.C.A.G.U., Presiding 


1. Motion Picture of the German Turnfes 
held in Stuttgart, 1933 
Mr. Grover Mueller, Supervisor Phys 
ical Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. “The Challenge of the New Day i 


Physical Education” by Dr. F. W. Me: 
roney 


Informal social entertainment arrange! 
by the Cleveland Committee 


w 


10:15 Statler Ball Room and Lattice Room, 6 


I. Kern, In charge——Informal dancing 
table games, bridge 


(The program for Saturday, April 21, 


continues on page 47.) 
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Quick Recovery Hugo 


T THE time of going to the press with this program, 
A it is not at all certain that Mr. Hugo Goldsmith of 
the P. Goldsmith Sons Company will be with us at our 
convention. 

We are informed by members of the Goldsmith official 
family that Mr. Hugo Goldsmith was forced some weeks. 
ago to give up his active interest in the Goldsmith busi- 
ness and go to Florida for his health. Reassuring word 
comes from him as to his progress toward recovery, and 
all his friends will surely be looking toward the Cleve- 
land convention, hoping that he will be with us at that 
time. 

Personally we cannot remember having attended a 


national convention in recent years without having a 
visit with Hugo. His optimistic viewpoint and his clean, 
wholesome remarks regarding the manufacture of ath- 
letic goods have without doubt influenced many people 
in their use and purchase of athletic supplies and equip- 
ment. 


No one who knows Hugo intimately need be assured 
of the integrity of manufacture of the articles coming 
frem the Goldsmith factory. 


Here’s hoping, therefore, that when April 18th comes 
around, we will find Hugo Goldsmith as always in the 
lobby of the convention hotel, greeting his friends with 
his contagious smile and cheery words of greeting. 





University School, Cleveland 





University School was founded in 1890 by a group of promi- 
nent men in Cleveland to prepare their sons at home for the 


best American Colleges and Technical Schools. Its features 
have included besides college preparation, good equipment and 
instruction in Manual Training, and intelligent supervision in 
= development of the body, with exercise for every boy every 
ay. 

The dormitory, now known as Pickands Hall, was established 
in 1896 to provide accommodations to meet the demand which 
had existed from the very start of the school for a home for a 
limited number of boys from various parts of the country. 

Last year ninety-two boys at University School took the 
College Entrance Examination Board’s tests. 

Dr. Harry A. Peters is headmaster and John Dewey Mc- 
Carraher, director of physical education. 

University School occupies a tract of thirty-six acres east of 
Center Road on Shaker Heights, near the Rapid transit line, 
twenty minutes from the heart of Cleveland. The site is ad- 
mirable for a country day school. Eastward for miles, stretches 
pac country, broken by clumps of trees and forests of native 
wood. 


A Welcome and an Invitation 


The Cleveland Camp Directors Association welcomes 
the members of the National Convention of Physical 
Educators to Cleveland. May your visit be pleasant and 


profitable. 


The Cleveland Camp Directors Association extends to 
you a cordial invitation to visit our exhibit of camps and 
Your fields 
of endeavor and ours are so closely allied that we must 
This exhibit to which we 
invite you is an annual affair and through it and the 


camping being shown at The Higbee Store. 
be of value to one another. 


other activities of our organization we are able to broad- 
en the scope of educational camping and to raise stand- 
ards of camp thinking. 

Drop in at Higbee’s and chat with the Directors of 
Let’s be- 
Who 


the various camps. A welcome awaits you. 


come better acquainted. 


Possibly close friends. 


knows? 





Shawn and His Ensemble of Men Dancers 


Shawn, pioneering for years to restore dancing for men 
to its rightful standing, has organized and trained the 
first company in modern times composed entirely of Men 
Dancers. 


At the end of their first season, Shawn and his group 
show a record of one hundred engagements filled, many 
In colleges and schools. 


They will give a public performance in Cleveland dur- 
ing the American Physical Education Convention. 
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KIPKE — CLIFFORD 


FOOTBALL—BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


August 13th to 18th inclusive 
Held at 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 





Harry Kipke over the past five years has earned 
the title of America’s most outstanding football 
coach. Come and get a week of details of his 


successful system. 


Roy Clifford has demonstrated the fact that sound 
coaching principles make for success in Basket- 
ball. You will profit by spending a week with 


him. 













For further information write 















~~ | 
















Harry KIpKe FLroyp A. Rowe, Sec’y, Kipke-Clifford School Roy C1iFForp 
University of Board of Education Western Reserve 
Michigan Cleveland, Ohio University 
































Thank You! 


Many Organizations and many Individuals 
have given of their time and money to make 
this 39th American Physical Education and 
21st Mid-West Society Convention a success. 
So many that the Cleveland Convention Com- 
mittee finds itself unable to find space to 
name all in an appropriate manner. 


This printed program would be incomplete 
without reference to our obligation to the 
many who have cooperated so splendidly with 
us. 


We wish all to know of our deep and last- 
ing appreciation to those who have so 
splendidly and unselfishly helped. 


The Cleveland Convention Committee 


















































HARRIET V. FITCHPATRICK 
Supervisor of Girls’ Physical 
Education, Cleveland 


EDWINA JONES 
Supervisor of Elementary School 
Physical Education, Cleveland 
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OLIVE WHITWORTH 
Supervisor of Elementary School 
Physical Education, Cleveland 


J. D. McCARRAHER 
Director of Physical Education 
University School, Cleveland 


| Space Does Not Permit 


of our going into details regarding the splendid coopera- 
tion every organization has given the Convention Com- 
mittee. To begin to mention personalities is to end by 
naming every school executive, supervisor and teacher 
invited to participate. 


As with every group however there are several individ- 
uals who because of opportunity to serve have contributed 
more of time and effort than have others. We wish to 
call attention to these individuals but by so doing do not 
wish any one to infer that others have not been as willing 
and able to serve. 


Miss Harriett Fitchpatrick, Supervisor of Girls Phys- 
ical Education in the Cleveland Public Schools, has taken 
entire charge of the Friday evening program “Olympia 
Through the Ages.” General plans as well as details of 
the finished production from writing the book to the mak- 
ing of the signs for the seating of the participants have 
been in her hands. Miss Fitchpatrick will tell you that 
the success of the affair lies in the cooperation she has re- 
ceived, and in the work done by others. 


J. D. McCarraher, Director of the Physical Activities 
Program of University School, has taken the entire respon- 


sibility for the sale of booths at the Statler. Certainly in 
the light of accomplished results in the year of 1934 A.D. 
(After Depression) McCarraher has done a fine piece of 
work. University School has in addition furnished sten- 
ographic service, stamps and stationery. While in itself 
a seemingly small item, still it indicates the kind of coop- 
eration the Convention Committee received from all. 


Edwina Jones, Supervisor of Elementary Physical Edu- 
cation, has taken charge of the organization of the school 
visitation program and has made plans for the entertain- 
ment of all those desiring to visit schools in and around 
Cleveland. In addition Miss Jones has charge of arrang- 
ing for all local speakers. 


Miss Olive Whitworth, Supervisor of Elementary 
School Physical Education, is the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. Through her efforts contributions were se- 
cured which permit the convention committee to finance 
Olympia Through the Ages, as well as other portions of 
the entertainment program. In round figures fifteen hun- 
dred dollars ($1500.00) were contributed and on a 
strictly voluntary basis. Again not so bad for 1934 A.D. 
Of course Miss Whitworth had the complete cooperation 
of a very good committee. 
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SPEND YOUR SUMMER IN BOSTON 


Summer School Courses in Physical Education 
Bree UNIVERSITY offers physical educators an opportunity to combine ad- 


vanced professional training in its Summer Session—July 2nd to August 1 1th—with 
a vacation in America’s most stimulating summer playground. 





Besides the Boston University courses, there are a dozen or more universities and 
colleges in the vicinity; the famous Boston Public Library with its million and a half 
volumes—two minutes from the University; museums; art galleries; concerts; and the 
State House. Newport, Cape Cod, Marblehead, Gloucester, Lexington, Concord, the 
New Hampshire Mountains, and the Maine coast offer unexcelled recreational advant- 
ages for swimming, boating, tennis, golf, professional baseball and yachting. These, 


together with a delightful climate, make the Hub an ideal spot for summer study and 
recreation. 


The Summer Session offers, this year, courses in physical education measurements, 
philosophy, administration, individual health training (corrective work), health teaching, 
psychology of athletics, and coaching, with a faculty composed of. Frederick Rand 
Rogers, Charles D. Giauque, John M. Harmon, Edward Casey of Harvard, “Tuss” Mc- 
Laughry of Brown and others. In the fields of mental education, administration and 
psychology, the following courses will be given: measurements, principles and methods 
of teaching, educational administration, character education, educational psychology, psy- 
chology of learning, social philosophy, and other courses for elementary, junior and 
senior high school teachers. Students may elect from among over one hundred and 
seventy-four academic, cultural, scientific and professional courses in education, liberal arts, 


business administration, practical arts, music, law, theology, religious education and social 
service. 


Boston University is composed of ten colleges and schools situated in the heart of 
Boston. Its present enrollment is over 12,000 students. For those who desire train- 
ing in physical education, health and recreation during the fall and spring sessions, 
Boston University maintains the Sargent School for women and the department of phys- 
ical education for men in the School of Education. Courses offered may be accredited 
toward the bachelor’s, master’s and doctor’s degrees. A few teaching fellowships are 
available for men on leave of absence for graduate study. 


For information concerning fall and spring courses, write the Dean of the College 
or School in which you are interested, or the President of the University. 


For information regarding the Summer Session, address 


T. Everett FAIRCHILD 

DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
BostToN UNIVERSITY 

Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 
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OLYMPIA THROUGH THE AGES | 





EPISODE 1 — GRECIAN AGE 


1. Olympic Festival 





The Judge 


the body carries us back over the centuries to 

Greece at about 480 B.C. At that time there were 
individual exercises such as running, wrestling, broad 
jump, javelin and discus throw provided for all men and 
boys. As a result of these exercises the Greek human 
figure attained a perfection that has not been equaled. 
The best known national festival was held at Olympia. 
In addition to the competitive exercises participated in 
by only the free born Greek citizens, in this festival 
there was a program of worship at the altar of the great 
God Zeus. These occasions lasted several days. Little 
is known of the Greek girl, although her gymnastics did 
include running, jumping, swimming, and dancing. Ad- 
vanced dancing was presented by choral bands on festive 
occasions, and there is some carry-over for these dances 
to our modern school of dance. 

The Greek passion for beauty was not understood by 
the later Romans, who prepared their men chiefly for 
participation in the Roman wars. Their method of hon- 
oring the individual was through gladitorial combat. The 
invaders of this Roman Empire, a race of sturdy, blue- 


Te RECORDED story of man’s attempt to mould 


=—=—— 


2. Grecian Dance 


eyed Teutons, gained their physical prowess by an ou. 
door life. For what we know of the history of physi, 
education during these invasions from the first to g, 
fifth centuries we must depend upon tradition rathe 


than upon written records. Through these years Con. 


munication was interrupted and new nationalities y,.) 


founded. But we do know that the reaction of ,, 
church to wordly contamination and the inherent eyjk ; 
the body was that of asceticism, self-denial, and yj 
punishment displacing self-indulgence. The physic 


effect of the ascetic life among the people at large y,/ 


disastrous. These were the dark ages for physical ej, 
cation, as well as other forms of education. 

After the eleventh century knighthood replaced 4, 
religious enthusiasm throughout Western Europe. 7; 
tournaments in which mounted groups battled with lap 
and sword restored the glamour of the former Helle 
games, and the joust pitted the skills of one armouy 
knight against another. The children of the age ye, 
initiated early into these favorite sports with tiki 
stunts on foot and on hobby horses. Archery was aly; 
popular sport and is often mentioned in classic literaty: 
































Grecian Dancer 
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The Turner 


sand with arms stretched sideward—-perhaps the original 
form of dumbbell work. Wooden horse vaulting and pole 
vaulting over ditches were popular in the schools of this 
period. 

The debt which modern physical education owes 
“Father” Friedrich Ludwig Jahn is certainly no small 
one. His early wanderings to other states taught him a 
disregard for sectional barriers. After a stormy school 
career and an attempt at army life, he taught in a school 
for boys. During outings with his boys Father Jahn con- 
structed the first crude high jump standards and used 
the limb of an oak for a horizontal bar. These excur- 
sions were the beginning of the German Turnfahrten, 
and gave impetus to adult recreation. Some of the best 
turners compiled with the aid of Father Jahn the earliest 
history of gymnastics in 1816. 

The Swedish gymnastics at first comprised only a few 
strong movements in which the pupil himself constituted 
the most important apparatus. Later the horse, buck, 
boom, and light apparatus came into use. Per Henrik 





EPISODE Il — LATE EUROPEAN 
INFLUENCE 


Dumbbell Drill and Free Exercises | 
Club Swinging and Gilbert Dancing 





Roumanian Folk Dance 


oN AU 


Ukranian Folk Dance 


Ling’s attempt was to place exercise on a scientific basis 
Contemporary with the gymnastic societies over Ger. 


English Morris Dance | 


many, Sweden, and Denmark was the popularizing of | 


variety of sports and organized games in English schools 
and universities. The recreations of ‘Merrie” England 
included archery, quoits, fencing, bowling, swimming, 
and wrestling. In fact the number and variety of English 
pastimes is astounding. During the years of Robin Hood 
many rustic dances originally accompanying the Mayday 
games at Whitsunales became popular. These were the 
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Roumanian Dancer 
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Morris dances in which Robin Hood, the hobby horse, 
ail fool took part. National folk dances of other coun- 
tries had been evolved by this time also, the troubadours 
and gypsies carrying them from country to country. 

To this fragmentary picture of the old world’s en- 
deavor to become physically fit American educators 
turned surprisingly recently. For a time after immi- 
grating to the United States the pioneers had no leisure 
time, but, as the population increased and the people 
moved westward, physical education came to the front. 
Various expedients influenced by late European years 
were then given trial. A wide range of climatic condi- 
tions in the several states allowed the forms of these to 
be numerous and varied. 

Franz Leiber’s system was the forerunner of Father 
Jahn’s German gymnastics in this country. Although 
in 1865 fewer than ten gymnasiums were properly 
equipped (due to prohibitive cost of apparatus) the 
Germans influenced greatly the middle western schools. 
In the East the public schools were influenced by the 
Swedish system under the direction of Baron Posse. 
However, organized physical education does not appear 
to have gained great force until the post Civil War 
period. We do find the American game of baseball, 





Ukranian Dancers 





Morris Dancer 


originated by Abner Doubleday, as one of the outgrowths 
from the camps of the Civil War. During the “gay 
nineties” individuals were left to their own ladylike en- 
joyment of dancing, croquet, roller skating, cycling, and 
picnicking. 

The outstanding personality, with the accomplish- 
ments in various American fields, is Luther Gulick. He 
dominated one movement for a time, then changing 
affiliations ultimately gave impetus to many movements 
in the States. 

McBurney felt the need of the coordination of physical 
exercise with the spiritual and mental. This concept re- 
sulted in the stimulation of the need of trained leaders, 
the first participants being largely retired acrobatic per- 
formers or weight lifters. Robert Roberts was one of 
these who recognized that exercise for the masses must 
be simple. The work of Edward Hitchcock of Amherst, 
in 1861, in gathering measurements of the human body 
taught us the need of compiling scientific data if physical 
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ae 
EPISODE IV — GAY NINETIES 
9. Dancing and Croquet Cycling 
Roller Skating Gym Drill 
Picnic Group Bathing Party 
Children’s Activities Auto 
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One of the 
education was to advance. This was the beginning of 
anthropometric measures as we know them today. 

The economic and social changes in our country have 
greatly affected the program and philosophy of physical 
education. Our mania for speed and the accruing of addi- 
tional leisure time have resulted in overstimulation. The 
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Spectators 


present program is directed toward poise and relaxation 
It is doubtful that we shall arrive soon at the “perfect 
program. 

The struggle between the formal and the natural ha 
resulted in the realization that the “whole” child attend 
instruction, and individual differences are more than jus 
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=—=_ 
. EPISODE V — MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
) 10, Girls — Sports Skills, Pyramids, Circle Games, Relays, Stunts & Tumbling 
SS - 
~~ ~- 1]. Boys — Basketball Skills, Relays, 
Tumbling, Circle Games, Base- 
ball Skills, Track and Field 
physical. Each reacts differently to the many and varied 
situations in the gymnasium, on the athletic field, and in 
the swimming pool. It is paramount then that each per- 
son be trained to adjust himself to variations in environ- 
ment. Experiences in sport, tumbling, track, and the 
dance should be instrumental in developing social con- 
trol, personality, health, and proper use of leisure time. 
An effort is being made on the part of administrators to 
give masses of people a chance to enter small group activ- 
ities as Swimming, tennis, golf, archery, skating, riding, 
hiking, and dancing. “The modern dance concerns itself 
chiefly with movement. Its aims are to move beautifully 
and to coordinate that movement into patterns that best 
interpret the music, or if the dance has a dramatic or 
emotional theme, to express that theme in the most con- 
vincing way.” 
Surveying the many centuries of progress, we may say 
that the human race has rightly kept an extravagant 
respect for its well skilled, well socialized members from 
“Olympia Through the Ages.” 
The Dancer 
12. Bell Hop Clog 
13. Waltz Routine 
14. Wrestling, Boxing, Advanced 
Tumbling, Football Skills, Appa- 
ratus, Combative Stunts 
15. MODERN DANCE 
FINALE 
Sports Pantomime 
Football Hockey 
Basketball Tennis 
Track and Field Soccer 
Base Ball Fencing 
ixation. | Swimming Golf 
yerfect I 
Drawings from which the cuts for “Olympia Through 
ral has the Ages” were made are by students of the Cleveland 
attends School of Art, under the direction of Terence Romaine 
an just Modern Girl von Duren. 
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High Level Bridge 


Those Convention visitors driving 
to Cleveland from the West will 
cross the High Level Bridge just 
before reaching down town Cleve- 
land. 


This Bridge was the first of the 
large double-decked bridges to be 
built in the country. The lower 
level carries four lines of street 
car tracks and has space for four 
more. 


The Public Hall 


Situated at East 6th and St. Clair 
Ave. is one of the finest and 
largest of its kind in the United 
States. The Hall contains the large 
arena floor where Olympia Through 
The Ages will be shown. There i 
a seating capacity of six thousand 
in the balcony alone. 


There are in addition to the Ateng 
The Music Hall, where the El. 


mentary School Demonstratigy | 


takes place, The Little Theatre 
where Shawn gives his recital, ty; 
enormous exhibition halls, a pa. 
ing garage, and many committe 
rooms. 
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Saturday, April 21 


10:45-11:15 Meeting of new Executive Committee and 


saturday A.M. 








8:00 


Breakfast Meeting—Legislative Council 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Gymnasium 
Presiding—Miss Grace B. Daviess, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati 


In Charge—Miss Marjorie Whitlock, High 
School, Lakewood 
Miss Dorothy Crane, High School, 
Cleveland Heights. 
Mrs. Rose Burke, High School, Shaker 
Heights. 
Round Table Discussion—Rules Commit- 
tee on Water Sports 
Chairman—Miss Marjorie Camp, Univer- 
sity of Iowa 


Legislative Board of Women’s Athletic 
Section and Meeting. Private room to 
be assigned. 


9:15-11:00 Dance Section— Parlor 4 : 

Business Meeting 9:15-11:00 Research Section—Salle Moderne 

Miss Emily V. White, Presiding Presiding—Professor Ruth B. Glassow, 
9:15-10:45 Women’s Athletic Section—Y. W. C. A. University of Wisconsin 


1. Achievement Scales in Physical Educa- 
tion for Boys and Girls in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools. Speaker— 


Summarizer—Miss Laurentine Collins. Mr. N. P. Neilson, Department of 
Board of Education, Detroit Education, California. 
9:15- 9:45 Golf Demonstration—Miss Mary Kk. 2. A Survey of Standards in Specific 
Browne Skills for Elementary Schools 
9:45-10:15 Intramural Swimming Meet Speaker—Mr. Talbert Jessup, Research 


Student, University of Wisconsin. 


3. Aspects of Body Balance. Dr. Charles 
Lowman, Orthopaedic Hospital School, 
Los Angeles, California. 

(To be read by Prof. G. T. Stafford, Univ. 

of Illinois) 


4. The Relationship Between Initial Sta- 
tus in Posture and Improvement Under 
Instruction. Speaker—Professor Char- 
lotte MacEwan, Wellesley College. 











GREETINGS 


American Physical Education Association 


Western Pennsylvania has again invited the Eastern Section to 


convene in Pittsburgh in 1935. 


Should we be so honored we sincerely hope the National Associa- 


tion will accept our invitation for a joint meeting. 


PITTSBURGH CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
Dr. Harry Burns, Chairman 


P. S.—Best wishes to Cleveland for a successful and profitable 


convention. 
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Saturday, April 21 


Saturday A.M. (Continued ) Miss Fannie Shaw, University of Flor. 


ida, Gainesville, Fla. 


5. A Study of Factors Affecting Improve- Mr. Wm. Streit, Board of Education 
ment and Performance in Basketball. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Speaker—Dr. C. E. Ragsdale, Univer- Mr. C. L. Glenn, Board of Education 
sity of Wisconsin. Los Angeles, Calif. ' 

6. Mechanics of Projection Events in Miss Elizabeth McHose, Board 4 
Track and Field Athletics 


Education, Reading, Pa. 


Speaker—Professor G. B. Affleck Mr. A. O. Anderson, Library Building 


International Y.M.C.A. College, Spring- Kansas City, Mo. 
field, Mass. Miss Ethel Rockwell, Board of Eq). 
7. The Effect of Certain Types of Phys- cation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ical Education on Height, Weight, 
Lung Capacity, and Six Motor Skills. Chairman, Mr. W. W. Mustaine, Sta, 
Speaker—Mr. Henry W. Luther, West Education Department, Albany | 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio N. Y. g 

Election of officers for the National Sec- 
tion. 

9:15-11:00 Public School Section—Lattice Room 

Jessie R. Garrison, State Director of Phys- 
ical and Health Education, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, Presiding 

Panel Discussion 

Topic: Report of Committees: 

A. Curriculum Miss Ruth Evans, Board of Educatioy, 

Chairman—Miss Laurentine B. Col- Springfield, Mass. 


lins, Board of Education, Detroit, Miss Thelma Shomler, 
Mich. 


B. Objectives and Policies 


Mr. Charles Davis, Board of Educ. 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mr. H. G. Geisel, Board of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama (i. 
lege, Montevallo, Ala. 

Dr. D. K. Brace, University of Texas 
Austin, Texas. 


Supervisor, 
Normal, Illinois. 








Dear Friend: | 


A cordial invitation to visit our booth is extended to all directors |] 
and teachers of health and physical education. 

To those who are unable to attend this convention, we will mail 
upon request an interesting booklet describing and illustrating 
gymnasium clothing, or submit samples of our garments. 

Let us work out your ideas for your needs for next fall, or in any 


way possible, figure upon your requirements. 






ATHLETIC CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 


1857-61 MILWAUKEE AVE CHICAGO — ILLINOIS= 


Established 1912 
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Saturday, April 21 


Members of Panel 


z. J. F. WILLIAMS, Discussion Leader 9:20- 9:45 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Miss AGNES R. WAYMAN 9:45-10:10 
Head of Department of Physical Education 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 


New York City 


Dr. CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Miss DONNIE COTTERAL 9:15-11:00 
Assistant Professor Physical Education 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas 


Mr. Froyp A. Rowe, 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss AMy R. HOWLAND 
Department of Public Instruction 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Dr. FRANK S. LLtoyp 

Associate Professor of Education 

New York University 

New York City 9-15-1100 


Mr. W. G. MoorHEAD 

Chief, Health and Physical Education 
State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Miss Hazet D. REx 
Asst. Director, Physical Education 
Toledo, Ohio 


Mr. Stronc HINMAN 

Director of Health and Physical Education 
Wichita Public Schools 

Wichita, Kansas 


Miss ALMA PoRTER 
Assistant Supervisor, Physical Education 
State House, Boston 


Mr. W. Guy Morrison 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Miss EtHEL Bowers, Secretary 


National Recreation Association 
New York, N.Y. 


N. P. NEILson 


Chief, Division Physical and Health Education 
California 








PROGRAM 


Katherine F. Barker Memorial 11:00 






Time Schedule 


Reading of Report on Curriculum by 
Chairman 


Reading of Report on Policies and Objec- 
tives by Chairman 


Discussion—(45 minutes) 


Note—All questions from the floor must 
be written and sent to the Discussion 
Leader. 


Therapeutic Section 


1. The Aim of Posture Education 
Lulu Sweigard, New York University 


2. Diseases which Result in Postural Dis- 
turbances 
Dr. Maxwell Harbin, Lakeside Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, Ohio. 


3. Physiological Basis for Exercise in Dis- 
eases of Metabolism and Heart 
Dr. Peter Karpovich, International 
Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 


Teacher Training Section— Lake Room— 
14th Floor 


Professor G. S. Lowman, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.—Presiding 


1. “Symposium on the Double Major— 
Physical Education and Academic.” 


First Speaker: Professor L. P. Andreas, 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(20 minutes) 

Second Speaker: Professor Katherine 
Hersey, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio (20 minutes) 

Third Speaker: Professor C. M. Miles, 
Columbia University, New York 
(20 minutes) 


2. General Discussion from the floor— 
(20 minutes) 


3. Summarizer—Dr. D. Oberteuffer, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Closing Session 

Speaker: Henry S. Busch, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Cleveland College, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


“Physical Education and the Changing 
Social Order.” 























SECTION 


Boy Scouts 


Camping 


City Directors 


College Men’s Athletics 


Dancing 


Health Education 


Men’s College P.E. 


Playground & Recreation 


Public Schools 


Research 


Teacher Training 


Therapeutic 


Women’s Athletics 


Y.W.C.A. 


Y.M.C.A. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION CONVENTION 


April 18-21, 1934 


Section Chairmen 


Mip-WEST 


E. A. Wright 
Detroit, Michigan 


L. B. Sharp 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Il. 


Guy Morrison 
Public Schools 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


J. H. Nichols 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Geneva Watson 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


P. L. Riley 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


No Section 


H. C. Danford 
Director of Recreation 
Lima, Ohio 


Edwin Hoppe 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mabel Rugen 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Laurie Campbell 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


W. C. Freeman 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


Dorothy Sumption 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Emily I. Case, Central, Y.W.C.A. 


East 18th & Prospect 
Cleveland, Ohio 


No Section 








NATIONAL 


No Section 


Barbara Joy 
Director of Joy Camps, 
Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 


Dr. Harry Burns 
Public Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harold Wood 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Emily White 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Fannie B. Shaw 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Dr. E. D. Eliot 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uniy, 
New York City, N.Y. 


Ethel Rockwell, Director of 
Health & P.E., 228 Douglas Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Jessie Garrison 
State Supr. of Education 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Ruth Glassow 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Guy Lowman, Dept. of P.E. 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Dr. Geo. Deaver 
George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Grace B. Daviess 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


No Section 


Dr. John Brown, Jr., M.P.E. 

Secretary, Department of Physical 
Education, National Council of 
Y.M.C.A. 

New York, N.Y. 
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